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CONGRESS. 


By EuGENE V, SMALLEY. 


Very few peopie have a definite idea of how business 
is transacted in Congress. The common notion is, no 
doubt, that members introduce Bills, and that they are 
read, discussed, and voted on, and so brought to a deci- 
sion. This is scarcely a half-truth. Not one Bill in 
twenty is ever considered by either the Senate or the 
House ; probably not more than one in ten is ever read 
from beginning to end by anybody except the member 
who introduces it. The constituents of the gentleman 
from Buncombe may wonder why he does not get a vote 
on the Bill he has introduced to forward their interests, 
not knowing that it is utterly beyond his power to get his 
favorite measure out of the pigeon-hole in some commit- 
tee-room in which it is safely lodged. The great majority 
of all Bills offered in Congress are mere declarations of 
intention on the part of their authors. They would like 
to do what the Bills propose, or, at least, would like to 
have their constituents think so, but there the matter 
ends ; for the actual legislation is shaped in the commit- 
tees, and without the indorsement of a committee very 
few Bills have a shadow of a chance of passing. Neither 
have all the Bills approved by committees an opportunity 
of being voted upon. There are, every session, three or 
four times as many Bills reported favorably from com- 
mittees as can be brought to the attention of both 
Houses. 

Let us see what the ordinary course of a day’s business 
is in the House of Representatives. Strangers usually go 
first to the south end of the Capitol, where the House 
meets, because the scene there is much more animated 
and entertaining than in the other wing. The House is 
like a big, confused mass-meeting, where dozens of eager 
men are struggling for precedence, and the spectacle is 
often dramatic in a high degree. The Senate, on the 
vther hand, is orderly and quiet to the verge of dull- 
ness, except during some brief interlude of spirited de- 
bate. Half an hour before noon, when the House meets, 





the members begin to drep in from the committee-rooms | 


to write letters at their desks, or to chat in little groups | 


about the business of the day, or about the never-failing 
topic of politics. At a quarter before twelve, one of 
the door-keepers goes up into the Clerk’s desk and po- 
litely invites all not having the privilege of the floor to 
withdraw. This notice is heeded only by strangers’ The 
experienced lobbyist pays no attention to it, but keeps 
his place at the ear of the member he is talking to until 
he is tapped on the shoulder by one of the doorkeepers, 
and asked to leave. Punctually at noon, the Speaker 
comés in from his pleasant office, close at hand, raps 
with his gavel, and calls the House to order; then the 
Chaplain makes a prayer. There is a Chaplain for the 
House, and another for the Senate. All these spiritual 
advisers have to do is to pray two minutes every day. 
For this they each get $750 a year. The offices are usually 
filled by influential and popular clergymen of the City 
of Washington. 

When the prayer is finished, the journal clerk reads 
the journal of the day before. This document is a con- 
densed summary of the day’s proceedings. Nobody ever 
looks at it, because the proceedings are reported in full 
in the Congressional Record, which is placed upon 
every member’y desk in the morning. The journal is 
official, and has a certain parliamentary sanctity about 
it which the Record does not possess. The next thing 
is what is called the morning huur. It is afternoon by 





this time, but, nevertheless, in a parliamentary sense, 
the first hour after the journal is read is the morning 
hour. If the day be Monday, this hour is occupied by 
calling the States for Bills and Resolutions to be referred 
to committees without debate. The Speaker begins with 
Maine, and all the members from that State present their 
Bills, and so the call goes on threugh the whole list. 
Sometimes it takes two or three Mondays to get round. 
On other days, except Fridays, the committees are called 
in turn for reports of a public nature. Each committee 
has two morning hours in which to present all its busi- 
ness. In the course of a long session a committee will 
probably be called three times ; in a short session, only 
once, or, at the most, twice. Now, it will be seen that 
if a committee has only a dozen Bills to offer out of the 
one or two hundred referred to it, and if these Bills 
arouse any debate and opposition, the two morning hours 
will be exhausted before they can be brought to a vote. 
A committee which has an important measure, therefore, 
seeks to have a time appointed for its consideration out 
of the morning hour. If it succeeds, the Bill is then 
made a special order for a certain day in advance, and 
from day to day until disposed of ; but, even with this 
advantage, it is not sure of getting a hearing, because the 
Bills of the Appropriations Committee, which spends the 
money of the Government, and the Ways and Means 
Committee, which raises it, always have precedence over 
all other Bills, and can come in at any time and crowd 
the others out. 

After the morning hour, the day is occupied, as a rule, 
with Bills which have been made special orders. Friday 
is Private-Bill day. On Monday, after the morning hour, 
motions to suspend the rules are in order. This is the 
one chance of the member who has a Bill which he knows 


| can never get before the House in the course of the reg- 


ular order of business. If he can get the Speaker to 
recognize him, he can move that the rules be suspended 
and his Bill passed ; then, if two-thirds of the members 
vote for a suspension, the Bill goes through. But there 
are always at least twenty members seeking recognition 
at once, and the day is exhausted before more than a 
small fraction of them have had an opportunity of bring 
ing their measures to the attention of the House, Even 
if a member succeeds in getting in his motion to sus- 
pend the rules, the chances are all against him. He 
must have a very good -Bill, and one that is clearly under- 
stood by the House, or he cannot get a two-thirds vote in 
his favor. 

A great deal of time is occupied in calling the roll, or 
what is called calling the yeas and nays, There are four 
ways of voting. The first is the viva voce way; the 
Speaker says : ‘‘ All who are in favor will say Ay.” ‘ All 
opposed, No.” ‘* The ayes have it”; or, ‘‘ The noes have 
it,” as he thinks the case may be. Then any member can 
demand a division. The Speaker then says : ‘‘ Those who 
are in favor of the motion will arise and stand until they 
are counted.” He afterward counts the negative side 
and announces the result. A certain number of members 
can demand tellers. This mode of voting is always 
amusing to strangers in the gallery. The two tellers, 
one in favor of the Bill pending or the motion made, 
and the other opposed, take their places in the little space 
in front of the Speaker’s desk, and politely shake hands 
with each other as if they were about to fight a duel ; 
then the members on the affirmative side of the question 
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all pass in a line between them like children in the old 
game, ‘‘ Open the gates as high as the sky.” When all 
on one side have gone through, the tellers report the | 
number, and the Speaker calls upon the other side to pass 
between the tellers and be counted. This is a way of 
voting which is quick and decisive, and is usually em- 
ployed in the committee of the whole ; but it leaves no 
record ; consequently, if members wish to go on record 
they demand the yeas and nays. One-fifth of the mem- 
bers present can cause the roll to be called. This isa 
long process in the House, for after the whole list of 
three hundred and twenty-five members has been called 
through, and the responses have been made, the Clerk 
must read the names of those who vote in the affirmative 
and negative, in order that every member may see that he 
is correctly recorded. Some years ago there was # mem- 
ber from Indiana by the name of Godlove 8.Orth. The 
Clerk had a sonorous and rather indistinct way of calling 
the names, and on one occasion an old lady in the gallery 
remarked to her neighbor that it was, no doubt, very 
pious and commendable for the Clerk to stop in the mid- 
dle of the roll-call and say ‘‘God love us all!” but that 
it seemed to her somewhat out of place. 

The call of the yeas and nays is made use of for what 
is called filibustering, which is the term applied to kill- 
ing time in order to stave off a vote on some proposition 
which the minority are anxious to defeat. There have 
been times of heated controversy when nothing has been 
done in the House for twenty-four consecutive hours but 
to call the roll on one motion after another of no import- 
ance, such as motions to adjourn, motions to excuse 
members from voting, motions to adjourn to a definite 
day or hour, ete. 

Now, a word about the Committee of the Whole. This 
is a device of the House for escaping from its own rules, 
The yeas and nays cannot be demanded in committee of 
the whole ; speeches which in the House can be an hour 
in length, can be limited in the committee to five minutes, 
or even three minutes. There is no previous question in 
the committee, so the debate can be full and free. When 
it has gone on far enough the committee rises and reports 
to the House, and the House orders that all debate, after 
going into committee again, shall cease in so many min- 
utes. The Speaker does not preside over the committee ; 
some other member has this honor. All Bills appropri- 
ating public money, and all Bills levying taxes or duties, 
must first be considered in committee of the whole. This 
is an ancient provision inherited from the British Parlia- 
ment, like most of the important forms in our House of 
Representatives. 

The Speaker of the House is a great power in the body, 
but the presiding officer of the Senate is only a respect- 
able and useful figure-head. The Speaker appoints the 
committees, which are little legislatures themselves, with 
almost absolute power over the matters referred to them. 
If they have not full power of life and death on the Bills 
admitted to their keeping, they can dispose of them ef- 
fectually by simply putting them in pigeon-holes and 
letting them sleep there. It is very important to have 
the good-will of the Speaker ; he can give the floor to 
whomsoever he pleases, and if he be a man of prejudice, 
the member who incurs his displeasure has very little 
chance to air his oratory. He can give preference to | 
measures by recognizing the member who has charge of | 
one Bill, instead of the member who is seeking an oppor- | 
tunity to bring forward another. To catch the Speaker's | 
eye is the one thing aimed at. As soon as one matter is 
disposed of a score of members spring to their feet, and 








Speaker!” An honest member from Missouri once said 
that he had been four years in Washington, and had 
caught almost everything except the Speaker’s eye. The 
Speaker gets double the salary of the other members, and 
he earns it, too, for his is a very hard place to fill. Good 
Speakers, like poets, are born, not made. A man must 
have a peculiar combination of qualities to manage the 
unruly House, push along the necessary public business, 
and treat everybody with reasonable fairness. 

Debate in the House is usually of a very direct and 
business-like nature. The time has gone by when flights 
of flowery oratory have any effect in influencing votes. 
The strong and effective debaters are the men who go 
right to the marrow of the question at issue, and talk 
plain common sense about it. Sometimes a new member 
from the West or South, who has been accustomed at 
home to hear himself called a silver-tongued orator, will 
attempt one of the fine flowing efforts which he has been 
in the habit of making upon the stump, or in a court- 
room ; but he soon finds, by the deserted seats around him, 
or the dilligence with which his fellow-members devote 
themselves to reading newspapers and writing letters, 
that that sort of eloquence is not apprecis:ed in the 
House. In fact, the House is a very merciless body ; it 
has no manners ; and it only listens when it is interested. 
It usually resents any attempt at airing superior know- 
ledge, and laughs at poetical quotations and classical 
allusions. In the days when old Thaddeus Stevens was 
the leader of the House, a Tennessee member once wound 
up @ speech with a Latin quotation. Mr. Stevens rose, 
and, after replying to the argument of the speech, said, 
‘So much for the gentleman’s English ; as for his 
Choctaw, I do not profess to understand it.” The laugh 
which followed effectually cured the gentleman from 
Tennessee of anv disposition to display his knowledge 
of Latin. 

Speeches in the House are limited to one hour, unless 
a member can get unanimous consent to have his time 
extended. A large proportion of the speeches, which are 
printed in pamphlet form, and sent out to the con- 
stituents of members, are made to empty seats on Satur- 
day afternoons. It is customary for the House to sit on 
Saturday under a parliamentary form, which is called the 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
Members can then talk upon any subject they please, the 
‘*state of the Union” being a very elastic and far-reach- 
ing phrase. Nobody goes to these sessions except the 
men who mean to speak, and a few visitors who drop into 
the galleries. Often a member will read a few pages of 
his written speech, and then ask leave to print the rest, 
which is generally granted by the dozen men present who 
want the same privilege. People in the country who get 
these printed speeches, no doubt, imagine that they are 
made to a crowded and attentive assembly, whereas they 
are, in fact, only essays gotten up to impress the member’s 
constituents with an idea of their importance and useful- 
ness. Sometimes they are not even written by the men 
who deliver them. The member who cannot write a 
speech hires some quickwitted newspaper-man to pre- 
pare it for him. There was once a bright and unseru- 
pulous fellow in Washington who made a living writing 
speeches for members. On one occasion he made a bar- 
gain with two Representatives, one from Ohio, and one 
from Tennessee, to furnish each with a speech on the 
same subject. The Tennessee man got his speech in due 
time, and delivered it; but the ready-writer, unfortu- 
nately, went upon a spree, and was in no condition to 
write the Ohio man’s effort at the time he agreed to 


with frantic gesticulations shout: ‘* Mr. Speaker! Mr. | supply it, so he made a second copy of the Tennessee 
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man’s speech. As nobody had listened to either of these 
speeches, the fraud was not discovered for some time. 
At last some one hit upon it in turning over the files of 
the Congressional Globe, and the member from Ohio was 
beaten for a renomination by the charge that he had 
stolen the speech of the man from Tennessee. 

Next to the Speaker, the chairmen of the important 
committees are the great men of the House. There are 
tifty-four committees, but of these fully one-half are of 
little consequence, and rarely The great com- 
mittees are the Ways and Means, the Appropriations, the 
Judiciary, Indian Affairs, Public Lands, Commerce, Mili- 
tary Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and a few Each committee which has much 


meet. 


others. 
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business, it is constantly besieged by delegations repre- 
senting all sorts of mercantile, manufacturing, commercial 
and agricultural interests, each seeking to get some ad- 
vantage out of the Government, or to protect itself from 
being hurt by some proposed change in the tariff or 
revenue laws. When General Robert C. Schenck was 
chairman of this committee, a friend observed at one 
time that he looked unusually haggard. When asked 
what was the cause of his worry, he said, ‘‘ I have just 
been assailed by carpet-tacks and shoenails, and hairpins 
are waiting for me in the lobby.” 

It is the fashion of all writers from Washington to 
abuse the lobby, and, indeed, it deserves a good deal of 
abuse ; but in one sense it is a useful institution. Large 
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business to attend to has a room of its own in the Capitol, 
and a clerk. The members sit around the long table and 
discuss the measures before them, deciding whether to 
report them to the House favorably or unfavorably, or 
whether to lay them aside and take no action upon them. 
Of all the committees, the most industrious is that of 
Appropriations. It must every year go over all the esti- 
mates for the expenses of the different departments of the 
Government, and make up Bills to provide the money for 
carrying on the whole Federal machine. Every little 
wheel and pinion in this enormous machinery of Govern- 
ment must be looked after by this committee, for it 
would stop working if the money were not regularly sup- 
plied to keep it going. The Ways and Means Committee 
decides on the tariff and the internal revenue taxation 
system, and as all its measures affect some branch of 





business interests likely to be seriously affected by the 
legislation of Congress cannot afford to trust altogether 
to the wisdom of Congressmen, and very naturally send 
somebody to Washington, or employ somebody there, to 
look after their affairs. There are respectable attorneys, 
many of whom were formerly in Congress themselves, 
who make a business of what is called Congressional 
practice. They make arguments before committees, pre- 
pare pamphlets, and do other work to serve their clients. 
The lobbyist is not necessarily a corrupt man, nor a cor- 
rupter of men. Indeed, there is much less corruption in 
Congress than is generally supposed. Votes are not often 
sold outright to the lobbyist. Even if he were disposed 
to buy, members would hesitate at running the risk. He 
is much more likely to skillfully bring influences to bear 
upon the member whom he seeks to gain, in the way of 
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the solicitations of personal friends or constituents whom 
he is anxious to oblige, than to offer him a money bribe. 
There are disreputable fellows, however, who hang about 
the Capitol and profess to sell votes over which they have 
no control whatever. When there is a Bill pending 
which effects some,large corporate interest, these fellows 
will offer to sell the votes of certain members, whom they 
name, agreeing that if they do not vote as they say, no 
money need be paid. They may have no personal ac- 
quaintance with these members, and perhaps have never 
spoken to them. Some of them they may know have al- 
ready made up their minds to support the Bill on its merits. 
They take their chances. If none of the men on their list 
vote as they say, they lose nothing ; if any of them do, they 
collect their pay from the deluded people interested pe- 
euniarily in the Bill. A prominent member from Ohio 
once discovered that his vote had been sold by some 
rascal on both sides of a pending question. The lobbyist 
had a sure thing of getting his money, whether the 
member voted for or against the Bill. 

In the pleasant Senate-chamber at the north end of the 
Capitol sit seventy-six men, the representatives of thirty- 
eight States. The tone and atmosphere of this body are 
quite different from that of the House. There is no 
hurry or scramble ; business goes forward in a leisurely 
and rather droning way. The Senators speak as long as 
they please, and as often as they please. Their motto 
seems to be, do nothing to-day that you can postpone 
uatil to-morrow. They have their committees, like the 
House, and also their rules ; but the committees rarely 
work hard, and the rules seem to be made only to be dis- 
regarded. 

In the Senate most things go by courtesy. There isa 
great show of politeness and deference, quite unlike the 
rude and pushing style which prevails in the other wing 
of the Capitol. Bills, when reported from committees, go 
on the calendar, but the calendar is rarely proceeded with 
in a regular way, one Bill after another being taken out of 
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it here and there by unanimous consent. Unless a Sena- 
tor has some serious reason for opposing the Bill of an- 
other Senator, it is not considered courteous for him to 
object to taking it up. The presiding officer of this dig- 
nified body is the Vice-President of the United States, 
provided the Vice-President has not been summoned to 
the White House by the death of the President. In this 
case the presiding officer is one of the Senators, who is 
known as the President pro tem. Formal and _ long- 
winded speeches, which would not be tolerated in the 
House, are common in the Senate. Now and then there 
is a sharp running debate, in which the participants lose 
their tempers, but this is infrequent, and is looked upon 
as rather unsenatorial. ‘The great point is to preserve a 
solemn and sleepy sort of dignity, not to interrupt others 
in speaking, or to move around quickly, or to seem to 
take too active an interest in the proceedings. 

The Senate is an excellent balance-wheel to the House. 
It gently smothers many hasty measures that have small 
title to live. It is conservative and safe, resisting innova- 
tions, and keeping the machinery of «government run- 
ning along smoothly in the old ruts. The House removes 
all its officers and attendants whenever the political con- 
trol of the body changes ; the Senate rarely makes re- 
movals. The old gentleman with the white beard who 
keeps watch over the pages, and announces the private 
secretary of the President when that functionary comes in 
with appointments or messages, has served in the chamber 
ever since he was a small boy, and himself a page. There 
are sacred customs connected with the Senate which are 
never changed. One of them is the public snuff-box, 
which stands at the right-hand corner of the Clerk’s desk, 
and is regularly filled at the public expense. Another is 
the lemonade and iced tea which are liberally provided 
during the warm weather in the cloak-rooms. Ladies 
like the Senate much better than the House. They can 
individualize the members better, and have their prefer- 
ences. Marks of their favor are not infrequently seen in 
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the large bouquets on the Senators’ desks, sent as a token 
of appreciation for some speech. When a Senator has 
made a great oratorical effort his desk usually blossoms 
out next dey like a parterre of flowers. 

The Senate cannot originate Appropriation Bills, or 
Tariff and Tax Bills; but it can amend them. To coun- 
terbalance this limitation, the Senate alone has the power 
to confirm or reject treaties, and the more important 
power to confirm or reject appointments. Senators 
regard their body as a much more important feature in 
the Government than the big, noisy branch of Congress 
which sits in the other wing of the Capitol. Their pay is 
no greater than that of the Representatives, but they 
count for a great deal more in Washington life. 

If one House passes a Bill and the other rejects it, that 
is the end of the matter; but a great many Bills are 
amended by one House or the other, and a disagreement 
arises as to whether the amendments shall stand. Then 
there is a conference committee, composed of three Sen- 
ators and three Representatives, wlio come to a compro- 
mise if they can. The report of such a committee is 
rarely rejected. Nearly all the great Bills of the session 
go at last to conference committees, so that, after Con- 
gress has labored and fretted over them for months, six 
men get together in a committee-room and give the law 
its final shape. 

There is a good deal of humbug about Congress. A few 
men in it really manage all the important business ; the 
rest make a great fuss with their speeches, and imagine 
themselves to be great men ; but if you want to get at 
the real springs of action, you can find them in the agree- 
ments and compromises and little private understandings 
of perhaps a dozen men in each House, who are the chair- 
men of the principal committees. ‘‘ My son, come to the 
Capitol and see with how little wisdom the country is gov- 
erned,” wrote a wise Englishman in the last century. The 
same thing might be said about Washington in our day, 
so far as Congress is concerned. There used to be a motto 
under the title of the Congressional Globe, the paper 
which preceded the present Congressional Record as the 
medium of printing the debates of the two Houses, which 
read: ‘*The world is governed too much.” 

We need not lament the fate of the vast majority of 
Bills presented each session of Congress. It is well that 
they die “‘ unwept, unhonored and unsung.” The world 
will never be reformed by Act of Congress, and beyond 
the voting and raising money to keep the useful func- 
tions of our National Government in operation, Con- 
gress accomplishes very little for the welfare of the 
country. 


SOME HINDOO LADIES AT HOME. 
By BerrHa Ker. 


** Wet,” said Mrs. H., after my third day in Allahabad, 
‘**you have seen all the sights tourists come here to see, 
and now I am going to show vou what tourists do not get 
the chance of seeing.” 

“What is that ?” asked I, eagerly. 

* You know my daughter is a Zenana missionary,” re- 
sumed Mrs. H., ‘‘ and she and I have been thinking that 
as you are so anxious to know all about Indian life, you 
might like to see for yourself how Hindoo women live. 
You see the wives of poor men about the streets, working 
in the fields, ete., but the wives of the wealthy must 
never leave the Zenana ” (women’s apartments). 

Accordingly a ghari was sent for, which is a shabby 
edition of a London cab, drawn by still shabbier horses. 

** We are going to drive past the Fort, su that you can 








see the melah (religious fair) again that interested you so 
much yesterday. I hear that they expect 3,000,000 of 
people at the confluence of the Ganges, the Jumna, and 
that third river which is seen only by the eye of Faith, 
and which they say cones from heaven. Did I tell you 
the natives shave their heads and cast the hairs into the 
river, and for every hair they get a thousand years of 
bliss ? They only have this melah once in twelve years, so 
that pilgrims save up their money, and come from every 
part of India.” 

Through a broad road, shaded by spreading trees, we 
came to the narrow, closely-packed streets of the bazaar, 
noisy with the clamor of the buyers and ‘sellers, and the 
discordant voices of the begging lepers. 

** Now we have to get out of the ghari and walk up this 
tiny lane,” said Mrs. H.; ‘‘ you must not mind the dirt 
and bad smells.” 

We stopped at a low mud wall, and, passing through an 
outer courtyard (in which a few oxen were kept) reached 
the door of the house, which was opened to us by a little 
girl, whose large, dark, almond-shaped eyes brightened 
with wondering delight for a moment at seeing visitors. 
She looked shyly at us, and then ran off to announce our 
arrival. 

‘They call her ‘Sunderi,’ which means beautiful,” 
whispered Miss H., ‘‘and she certainly justifies her 
name.” 

We walked into the inner courtyard, where we were 
greeted by the mother, a young but decidedly fat woman ; 
the mother-in-law, an old and lean one ; and the ayah, 
or woman servant. 

They gave us a low bedstead to sit on, made of string, 
fastened again and again to a wooden frame, and sat down 
on the floor themselves, right in front of us. They 
laughed a great deal amongst themselves, and seemed 
infinitely amused and interested by us. 

‘‘Mem Sahib (madam), are you married ?” was the first 
question asked me. ‘*‘ What is your husband ?—where is 
he ?--will he be angry with you for coming out ?—where 
do you come from ?” 

Meanwhile the two other women were asking Mrs. H. 
why she did not get a husband for her daughter. 

** It is most amusing,” said Mrs. H., ‘‘ to hear the count- 
less questions they ask about Emily not being married. 
They cannot get over it. You see, they marry their own 
daughters when about eight years old.” 

* You might put swrmeh* on your eyelids to make the 
eyes look darker and prettier,” said the ayah, who evi- 
dently did not approve of the light and comparatively 
small eyes of the English -~people.” 

‘* Mistress and maid seem to be on equal terms,” said I 
to Miss H. 

‘* Well, vou see, as the mistress scarcely ever leaves the 
Zenana, she is entirely dependent upon the maid as re- 
gards gossip. I once persuaded the husband of a woman, 
in whom I was much interested, to let me take her for a 
drive, in an entirely closed carriage, of course, and didn’t 
she enjoy herself! She went into raptures over every tree 
and flower that she saw through the venetians. You 
would have been amused to see how delighted one woman 
was, a grandmother, too, with a doll I gave her the other 
day as a Christmas present. She made it pat its hands, 
and she stroked its hair, and played with it like a cuild.” 

The next house we visited contained a typical Zenana, 
which belonged to a wealthy baboo (gentleman). After 
ascending a steep, dark and dirty flight of stairs, we came 
into a long, narrow room, with one window, thickly 








* Antimony, much used by native women. 
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barred and opening into a small side street. Two shabby 
European chairs formed the entire furniture. 

This baboo had three wives, which is unusual with 
Hindoos. Two of them presently appeared, loaded with 
jewels, their toes, fingers and ears being covered with 
rings, and their arms,-wrists and ankles with bangles, 
They also wore large and handsome nose-rings. 

‘How do you manage to eat with those nose-rings 
hanging right over the mouth ?” said I. 

The women looked at one another and laughed ; and 
one of them said: ‘‘ Why, we lift them up with the left 
hand, and put the foot into our mouths with the right.” 

They were amused at our tightly fitting clothes, and 
walked round us to inspect thoroughly the manner in 
which we dressed our hair, their own being worn loose, 
or in tight plaits. 

After playing with the babies, which the mothers are 
very proud and fond of, we made our salaam* and left 
the house. 


A NIGHT OF ADVENTURE. 

Tue adventure I am about to relate took place on the 
second night after my arrival in Wales. My sergeant and 
I had taken up our quarters in a little out-of-the-way vil- 
lage on the coast, not far from the Menai Straits. For 
many reasons I do not care to give its name. We had 
arrived there late in the evening, as darkness was drawing 
on; and, by dint of my companion’s knowledge of the 
language, had found out the position of the only place of 
entertainment that was available—a little inn situated at 
some distance from the town. I was struck, on approach- 
ing it, by the wild and picturesque beauty of the locality. 
It was perched on the top of a high cliff, which seemed 
almost to overhang the sea below ; and between the door 
and the verge of the perpendicular descent, unguarded by 
fence or rail, nothing intervened but a patch of grass, 
blackened and withered by the spray cast up by the 
westerly gales of the equinox, and not more than four 
yards wide. Why the builder should have selected such 
a spot was not easy to say. Perhaps he was a man who 
loved to watch the wild moods of the ocean, and found 
them to harmonize with those of his own soul. It looked 
the very place for some terrible scene of midnight murder 
and violence, such as often happened in the old smug- 
gling days. 

The house itself was a good one, and the landlord, as 
he came to the door to welcome us, seemed a quiet, good- 
natured-looking man. He showed us our rooms, and 
served our supper in a lofty chamber, whose windows 
looked out upon the sea, that already began to moan 
through the rocky caves and passes, with the restless 
motion that foretells a rising storm. 

After supper my sergeant strolled down to the village 
to see his men and arrange about getting them together 
in the morning ; and the landlord, with whom he had 
struck up an acquaintance, accompanied him, to show 
him the persons he required. Before leaving the house 
he said something in Welsh to my comrade. 

‘‘He says, sir,” said the sergeant, saluting, ‘that he 
hopes you won’t mind being left alone in the house for an 
hour or two. No one will intrude upon you. There is 
one other gentleman stopping here, but he is out now, 
and most likely won’t be back till morning. He is a man 
who goes about with a hammer collecting bits of rock.” 

“Ah, a geologist,” I replied. ‘‘ No, I have no objec- 
tion to be left alone. I would come down to the village 
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with you, but that I am tired, and I think I will just 
smoke a pipe and go to bed.” 

This message being duly translated to my host, he 
made me a bow, and the two started off, shutting the 
door after them. I lit my pipe, and made myself com- 
fortable with a couple of chairs by the fire. There is no 
more sleepy occupation than watching tobacco-smoke 
curling upward, and I soon fell into a doze. I do not 
know how long I had slept when I was awakened by a 
stir in the room, and saw at once that the ‘ other gentle- 
man” had returned sooner than he was expected, and was 
now regarding me with some interest. 

He was a man of about thirty-five, tall and well-made, 
dressed in a thick frieze suit, with a belt of the same ma- 
terial round the waist. In his hand were a bag of fossils 
and rock specimens, and a geologist’s hammer. These 
he laid on the table, and then came over and shook hands 
with me. 

“T did not expect to meet a gentleman in this out-of- 
the-way place,” he said. ‘‘No one comes here unless it 
be to follow such pursuits as mine, or from a love of 
seeing Nature unspoiled by man’s handiwork.” 

I was glad of company, and told him what had brought 
me there. He set my mind somewhat at ease by saying 
that, from what he had seen of the people, he thought my 
task would be simple enough ; and then we drifted into 
an interesting conversation. He was, I found, a clever, 
well-read man, and we got on excellently together ; but 
I noticed now and then an anxious, watching expression 
in his eyes, for which I could not account. I was not, 
however, much of a judge of physiognomy, and did not 
trouble myself with theories on the subject. 

As we were talking the moan of the sea grew louder 
and louder, and at length came a sudden dash of wind 
and rain against the windows. The gale was beginning 
in earnest. 

What followed I can scarcely expect my readers to be- 
lieve ; and, indeed, looking back on it now as I sit in my 
cozy quarters, with the lamp burning brightly on the 
table, I could almost think that I had been the victim of 
some terrible hallucination; but it was real enough to 
me that night. 

After the first impetuous gust of the storm there came 
a pause of stillness, and in the unnatural tension of the 
nerves that one feels in such an interval of expectancy, I 
heard, as clearly as I ever heard anything in my life, a 
woman’s voice outside the window crying, in a wailing 
tone: ‘Oh, Jack, Jack !” 

‘**She will be blown over the cliff!’ I cried. ‘ What 
can she be doing there ?” and I rose to open the door. 

My companion did not answer a word. I glanced at 
him, and saw that his face, lips and all,-had paled to a 
ghastly whiteness. His eyes were fixed upon the window 
with an expression of such deadly fear as I hope I may 
never see again. 

It was useless to expect help from him ; so, mentally 
setting him down as an arrant coward, I ran to the house- 
door and opened it, intending to let in the wayfarer 
whose voice I had heard. 

As I raised the latch the wind rushed in with impetu- 
ous violence, and nearly tore the door from my hands. 
A cold dash of mingled spray and rain met me full in the 
face. 

‘*Come in, whoever you are,” I cried, impatiently ; ‘I 
can’t hold the door open all night.” 

There was no answer. I stepped outside and looked 
round. It was full moon that night, and though the 
clouds were thick, there was a glimmer of light sufficient 
to see any object within a few yards’ distance. There 
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was a phosphorescent lustre on the sea that gleamed 
brightly now and then as the waves broke on the rocks, 
and a frightened seabird almost brushed my face as it 
flew past. But of the woman I expected to see there 
was no trace whatever. 

Puzzled and irritated, I walked round the house to see 
where she could have gone. At the back of the building 


























there was a broad open field, without any trees or shrubs 
that could serve as a hiding-place. It seemed impossible 
that any one could have crossed it and got out of sight 
during the few moments that had elapsed since I heard 
the cry ; nevertheless, such had evidently been the case, 
for there was no one there. 

I went in again and closed the door, determined to 
think twice before I went to the trouble of opening it 
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again, whoever might demand admittance. My com- 


.panion was sitting just as I left him, with the same look 


on his face. I spoke to him twice, but received no 
answer. Fearing he might be in a fit, I went over to him 


and raised his arm. It felt stiff and unnatural. I went 
to the table for some water, intending to dash it in his 
face and rouse him if possible. 
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Scarcely had I made a step forward when the same 
voice I had heard before sounded once more from with- 
out. This time there was no mistaking the intense agony 
of the tone. I had never heard anything in the least like 
it, and it rooted me to the spot where I stood. The 
words it spoke were, ‘‘ Come, come, come !” three times 
repeated. 

To my great surprise, the man I had believed in a 
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dangerous fit rose and moved toward the door. I can | The spray was driving in clouds across the little patch of 
scarcely describe the way in which he walked. It was as | grass; and nowand then a piece of white foam, blown up 
though his whole nature was striving to prevent the | from the seething caldron below, would fly past us into 
action, and yet some stronger power compelled him to | the darkness beyond. The man made but one step from 
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A SESSION OF CONGRESS.— FEMALE LOBBYISTS IN THE “MARBLE ROOM” OF THE SENATE. 


alvance. I saw him raise the latch of the outer door, and | the doorway, and stood still, with his eyes fixed on the 
then I followed him to see what would ensue. I never | sea. He seemed entirely insensible to the war of the ele- 
even thought of speaking to him ; I could feel that were | ments and to the dash of the rain in his face. Something 
Ito do so he would not hear. | beyond outward sensations had absorbed all his faculties 

The storm had reached its height as we left the house. | for the time being. We stood thus a moment, and then, 
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coming now from the ocean itself or the air above it, 
sounded those words again, “‘Come, come, come!” My 
companion made another step or two straight onward. 

“Are you mad 2’ I cried, as I sprang forward and 
caught him in my arms. ‘One pace more and you will 
be over the cliff. Where are you going ?” 

He heeded me no more than if I had been myself a 
phantom of the tempest instead of a being of flesh and 
blood. I felt that I had no power to restrain him, so I 
shifted my hold and caught him round the knees.. We 
fell together on the ground at the very verge of the pre- 
cipice. 

Then began a terrible struggle. He fought with the 
strength of a madman, I with the desperation of a man 
who contends for his life. The storm howled about us, 
and the whole air seemed full of mocking voices, shrieks 
and laughter. 

Slowly but surely he was dragging me to the edge. I 
would gladly have released him now to save myself, but 
he would not loose his hold. Soon I felt that he had got 
himself half over the cliff, and I knew that I was too ex- 
hausted to hold on much longer. Nearer and nearer I 
came to the fatal spot! I gave myself up for lost, and 
tried my best to frame a prayer. At least, I thought, if 
[ die, it is in a good cause. 

Suddenly a strong hand caught me by the collar and 
drew me violentdy back. The wretched man lost his 
clutch of me and fell! A long shrill scream came up 
from below and mingled with the exulting shriek of the 
wind. 

I was borne into the house and laid on a couch. Iam 
not given to fainting, but it was some moments before my 
nerves could recover the shock they had received. At 
length I looked about me, and saw my sergeant, the 
landlord, and another well-dressed man whose face I 
did not know. 

‘** Well, sir, the sergeant was saying to the latter, ‘‘ your 
work seems to have been taken out of your hands to-night. 
We were only just in time!” 

“Only just in time, indeed !” was the answer. ‘ Now, 
sir, I see you are yourself again ; and I must ask you to 
tell me how the scene came about that we were fortunate 
enough to interfere in. Iam a police-officer from Bow 
Street.” 

As well as I could, I told him all that had occurred. 
He heard me to the end quietly, and the sergeant, mean- 
while, at the earnest request of the landlord, translated 
the story into Welsh as I went on. When I had finished, 
the detective shook his head. 

‘‘T see I must make up the best tale I can for my 
superiors,” he said. ‘‘ No offense to you, sir; but they 
wouldn’t believe a word of what vou have just been tell- 
ing me. I can’t say just what I think about it myself ; I 
never heard of such a case before. Why, he must have 
gone quite mad! I knew he was very fond of the woman, 
and I thought something of the kind was likely ; but 
what you tell me you heard is beyond me, I confess, 
Had you known anything of the murder, sir ?” 

“No,” said I; ‘surely you don’t mean to tell me that 
that man was a murderer ?” 

‘*He was indeed, sir; and I came here to-night to 
arrest him. He had evaded us all for the last week ; but 
yesterday I got a clew as to where he had gone, and fol- 
lowed him down. I got your sergeant here to act in- 


terpreter for me with the landlord, when I met them both 
ia the village, and from what he said I knew that his 
‘quiet gentleman who collected bits of rock’ was the 
man I was after; so I came on here at once, and you 
It was lucky for you that we did not 


know the rest. 











enter the house by the back way. Five minutes more 
would have done for you, sir!” 

‘They would, indeed,” I answered, shuddering a little 
at the recollection. ‘‘ But who, then, did he murder ?” 

** His own wife, sir; a woman who from all accounts 
was as fond of him as she could be. Some one, I have yet 
to find who, forged a letter that made him think she had 
ceased to care for him. I fancy he was always subject to 
fits of madness ; anyhow, no one knows exactly how it 
happened, but she was found one morning dead in her 
bed, with the marks of fingers on her throat, and he had 
disappeared, taking with him all the loose money he had 
in the house. He had a good sum lying in the bank, 
which he could have withdrawn at any time by writing a 
check, and his not having done so is a proof to me that 
he had not premeditated the murder. I dare say the 
temptation came to him all on a sudden—it usually does, 
I have observed. Anyhow, he is dead now, poor gentle- 
man ; and may God have mercy on his soul !’”” 

** Amen !”’ I answered. 

That is the story of my night of adventure. I have 
often thought over what appears the supernatural part of 
it since, but without much effect. The only theoryI can 
frame to account for it is the somewhat lame one that the 
hallucinations of my mad companion were so powerful 
that his mind had succeeded in impressing them upon my 
own, as the mesmerizer can force an idea upon his pa- 
tient. I confess Iam not myself satisfied with such an 
explanation ; but if any of my readers have not a better 
one ready they must take it for the true, faule de miewr. 


THE FIRST WATCH. 


Arter long experimenting and many disappointments, 
Peter Hele, an ingenious mechanic of Nuremburg, pro- 
duced, in 1490, his first famous “ pocket clock.” It was in 
oval shape, and hence gave rise to the name of ‘‘ Nurem- 
burg Egg,” by which watches were for some time called. 
This watch was six inches wide and nine inches long. 


There is no record of how much it weighed. Jacob 
Zech, of Prague, made a famous watch in 1525. It still 


exists, the case being covered with a wealth of curious 
emblematical decorations and engraving. It is in a cir- 
cular case of gilt brass, nine and one-quarter inches in 
diameter and five inches high. 

In the days of Henry VIII. of England watches of 
curious construction were made for monarchs, and for a 
few of the wealthy, but were too costly to come in general 
use. In the time of Queen Elizabeth many of the people 
about her court wore watches, not one in a dozen of 
which was able to keep time correctly. Most of these 
watches made up in external embellishment what they 
lacked in accuracy as timekeepers. 

Switzerland became in time the centre of the watch- 
making industry. One Charles Cusin went, 1487, from 
Autun, in Burgundy, to escape religious persecution. 
He established himself at Geneva, and is believed to have 
been the first Swiss watchmaker. His watches were 
clumsy and heavy, but sold for their weight in gold. 
They had the cumbrous fusee chain, and no two of them 
would keep time together. The next step in watch- 
making was the invention of the coiled hair-spring for 
the balance-wheel. 

The honor of this invention is divided between Huy- 
ghens, the great Dutch astronomer, and Dr. Hooke, who 
about 1658 presented to Charles II. of England a watch 
containing this improvement. About this time Nicholas 
Faccio, of Geneva, learned how to pierce rubies and other 
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gems with minute holes, so as to use them for bearings. 
Before this time pivots had run in metal bearings and 
suffered from the wear. The introduction of the jewels 
made the watch a radical improvement on what it had 
been, both in accuracy and durability. 

Next came the compensation balance, introduced some- 
what over a century ago, Harrison and Berthoud both 
claiming the honor of its invention. Its circumference 
was in two sections, the ends of which were fastened to 
a crossbar of steel. The outer rim was of brass and 
the inner of steel. The contraction and expansion of 
the two metals compensated exactly, and secured accu- 
racy. Prior to this time even the best of watches had 
been very inaccurate things. Some of them would vary 
as much as half an hour a day. 

Between the Swiss and English the competition in 
watchmaking has been lively. Systematic division of 
labor and the very low price of living has done very much 
for the industry of watchmaking in Switzerland. Years 
ago the Swiss overran the English market with their 
watches, which were lighter and far less clumsy than the 
English, and quite as accurate. 


INVENTIONS OF HALF A CENTURY. 


Tue number of inventions that have been made during 
the past fifty years is unprecedented in the history of the 
world. Inventions of benefit to the human race have 
been made in all ages since man was created ; but looking 
back for half a hundred years, how many more are 
crowded into the past fifty than into any other fifty since 
recorded history! The perfection of the locomotive, and 
the now world-traversing steamship, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the audiphone, the sewing-machine, the pho- 
tograph, chromo-lithographic printing, the cylinder print- 
ing-press, the elevator for hotels and other many-storied 
buildings, the cotton-gin and the spinning-jenny, the 
reaper and mower, the steam-thrasher, the steam-fire- 
engine, the improved process for making steel, the appli- 
cation of chloroform and ether to destroy sensibility in 
painful surgery cases, and so on through a long cata- 
logue. Nor are we yet done in the field of invention and 
discovery. The application of coal-gas and petroleum to 
heating and cooking operations seems to be only trem- 
bling on the verge of general adoption ; the introduction 
of steam from a great central reservoir to general use for 
heating and cooking has been in part a success ; the nay- 
igation of the air by some device akin to our present bal- 
loon would also seem to be prefigured, and the propulsion 
of machinery by electricity is even now clearly indicated 
by the march of experiment. 

There are some problems we have hitherto deemed im- 
possible, but are the mysteries of even the most improb- 
able of them more subtle to grasp than that of the ocean 
cable, or that of the photograph or telephone? We talk 
by cable with an ocean rolling between us ; we speak in 
our voices to friends a hundred miles or more from where 
we articulate before the microphone. Under the blazing 
sun of July we produce ice by chemical means, rivaling 
the most solid and crystalline production of nature. Our 
surgeons graft the skin from one person's arm to the face 
of another, and it adheres and becomes an integral por- 
tion of the body. We make a mile of white printing- 
paper and send it on a spool that a perfecting printing- 
press unwinds and prints, and delivers to you, folded and 
counted, many thousand per hour. Of a verity this is 
the age of invention, nor has the world reached a stop- 
ping-place yet. 
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A LEGEND OF THE CROSS. 


THERE is a legend, a slight-shadowed story, 
Told of the Empress Helena. In old age, 

When Constantine her son, in blaze of glory, 
Ruled o’er the world, despite his rival’s rage, 


She, with the prescience of a higher life 

Than any that earth’s grandest thrones afford, 
Left proud Byzantium’s triumph, glory, strifo, 

To seek the land where died our Risen Lord. 


And seeking, with a loving, reverent heed, 
For dear memorials where the Cross once stood, 
She found, deep hidden, ’midst rank growth of weed, 
The perfect, veritable “ Holy rood.” 


Great was her gladness ; but a Spirit voice 
Spake to her spirit, saying, “Thou hast found 

That which thou must impart ! Let all rejoice ! 
Break and distribute this to all around !” 


With a great effort sho controlled the yearning 
To keep this precious relic with fond pride ; 
But, faithful to the Voice, when home returning, 
She brake and gave the fragments far and wide. 


Lo ! the reward of Faith ! The Cross remained 
For ever undiminished, undefaced ; 
Its perfect form and substance still retained ; 
Though in a thousand homes its parts were placed. 


Thus was the gift imparted, without loss,” 

And Time and Faith still prove this legend true ; 
Millions have had their fragments of The Cross, 

Yet there it stands, unwasted !—ever new | 





BEHIND THE TAPESTRY. 
a By L. T. MEApgE. 


UY HE first part of the strange story which I am 
about to tell happened some ten years ago. 

Ten years ago I was in the first sorrow of my 
~ widowhood. I was childless, too; and when 
" the grave closed over my husband I thought 
there was no place left for me in the world. 

I was rich, young ; and my friends, and my own reflec- 
tion in the glass, told me that I was beautiful. 

Of course I had many acquaintances ; what rich young 
widow has not? But acquaintances and friends differ 
widely. I did not care for the people who flattered and 
made much of me, but I turned, even in the first days of 
my trouble, to one friend. 

She, too, was young and beautiful. We were school- 
fellows ; we were engaged at the same time ; we were 
married in the same month of the same year. 

During the three years of my married life we had seen 
little of each other, but when my husband died, and Mary 
Clifford wrote to me tenderly out of her full heart, I an- 
swered back her love. 

She asked me to stay with her, and I went. 

How peaceful were those days spent in her beautiful 
home! The house and place were called Aspen’s Vale. 
The house was many centuries old. Its architecture was 
remarkable ; its rooms were curious. It was a rambling 
old place, and, of course, it had a ghost. It stood in the 
midst of very lovely grounds, overlooking wood and 
river. Altogether, it was one of the show-places in 
shire. 

I staid with the Cliffords for a couple of months. 
During that time the house was quiet, visitors few—they 
eschewed company for my sake. 

At the end of two months I left them, comforted and 
helped, and with many promises of a return by-and-by. 
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to my room, feeling brave enough to encounter 
any number of ghosts that might choose to 
visit me. 

The Tapestry Room was quite away from the 
rest of the house—it was at the extreme end of 
a wing. 

No other bedrooms were in this wing. There 
were a smoking-room, a morning-room, and a 
little oriel chamber, which Mrs. Clifford in her 
early married life had curiously fitted up for 
herself, but now seldom occupied. Neither did 
she believe in the ghost, but she confessed that 
this little oriel chamber had an eerie feel. 

The morning - room opposite, cheerful and 
pretty enough, was unused. Its furniture was 
antique, it belonged to a bygone day, and its 
inhabitants were dead. The smoking-room also 
was deserted ; even the fumes of tobacco had 
left it, the squire preferring a more central apart- 
ment in the modern part of the house. 

Altogether, this wing of the old house seemed 
dead. Visitors only came to it out of curiosity; 
they paid brief visits, and preferred doing so in 
broad daylight. 

It must have been quite a hundred years since 
the Tapestry Room in the far end of this wing 
had been slept in. Old as the other rooms in 
the wing looked, the Tapestry Room bore quite 
the palm for ancient appearance. There was not 
an article of furniture in it, not a chair, not a 
table, which must not have seen the light of 
centuries. 

The furniture was all of the blackest oak, the 

= bedstead the usual four- poster on which our 

A SESSION OF CONGRESS.—“‘ THE HOUSE WILL PLEASE COME TO ORDER.” aucestors loved to stretch themselves. But the 
SEE PAGE 642, ° ; ° 

curious feature of the room, that which gave it 

Circumstances, however, too varied and too many to | its name, was the tapestry. Not an inch of the walls 
mention, prevented that second visit taking place for a | was to be seen; they were hung completely with very 
couple of years. At the end of that time a great longing | ancient and very faded tapestry. There was a story 
came over me to see Mary Clifford again. I must write | about this tapestry. One Dame Clifford of long, long 
to her, and propose a visit. I did so. bygone days, had worked it, with the help of her 

By return of post I got a short, but characteristic reply : | maidens. She had come to an untimely end on the 





bee 


“ DEAREST Honor—Of course I long to see 
you, but unfortunately the house is full. Large 
as it is, it is crammed from cellar to attic. 

“My dear, I don’t want to refuse you. I do 
long to see you. Will you sleep in the Tapestry 
Room ? for of course itis empty. I dare not put 
anybody else there, but I don’t think you, Honor, | 
will be afraid of the ghost. If the Tapestry Room 
will do, come, and a thousand welcomes, I can 
put up your maid. 

“Your loving friend, Mary CLiIrrorp.” 


—_— - _ — 


To this letter I made a short answer : 


“IT do not believe in the ghost. The Tapestry 
Room will do beautifully. Expect me to-morrow.” 


The next evening I arrived at Aspen’s 
Vale in time for dinner. The Tapestry 
Room looked charming. I fell in love 
with it on the spot, and vowed laughingly 
that the ghost and I would make friends. 

My maid, however, looked grave over 
my jesting remarks ; it was plain that she 
believed in supernatural visitations. 

Gayety of heart, however, was over me. 
I could not resist the cheerful influence of 
my old friend’s company. I felt happier 


than I h one since my husband’s death, ~ ots inl 
an I hed dos -" y ; : THE PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE SENATE, —“‘ THE SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 
and after a very delightful evening, retired HAS THE FLOOR.” 
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very day on which the great work of her life had been | 


completed. 
It does not matter to this story what became of the 


! 


| 


| left me alone. 


proud and fair dame, but it was her ghost which was said | 


to haunt the wing, and the Tapestry Chamber in particu- 
lar. Warden, my maid, as she helped me to undress, 
looked quite pale with terror. 
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I thanked Warden, however, and assured her that I was 
not in the least afraid ; and she, with a well-relieved face, 
I heard her footsteps echoing down the 


corridor—they died away. I was now out of reach of all 
human help, for in this distant room, in this distant wing, 
| no possible sounds could reach any.other inhabitants of 
| Aspen’s Vale. 
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A SESSION OF CONGRESS.—‘‘ THE SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING BILL.” 


‘**They do say, ma’am, as Dame Clare Clifford appears 
with her head tucked under her arm, and threads from 
the old tapestry hanging to her skeleton fingers. She 
dresses in gray silk, that don’t rustle never a bit, though 
tis so thick that it might might stand all alone, they do 
say. "Tis awful lonesome for you, madam, to sleep here 
alone, and I'll stay with you with pleasure if it comes to 
thai, though my nerves aren’t none of the strongest.” 





I think I have implied that I was brave. In my girl- 
hood, in my short married life, even in the sad depres- 
sion of my early widowhood, I have never known physical 
fear ; nevertheless, when the last of Warden’s footsteps 
echoed out and died, and that profound stillness followed 
which can be oppressive, I had a curious sensation. 

I did not call it fear, I did not know it for that grim 
and pale-faced tyrant; but it made me uncomfortable, 
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and caused my heart to beat irregularly. The sensation 
was this—I felt that J was not alone. 

Of course it was fancy ; and what had I to do with 
fancy ? 

I determined to banish this uncomfortable feeling from 
my mind, and stirring the fire to a cheerful blaze, I drew 
one of the black oak chairs near it and sat down. 

Warden had looked so pale and frightened before she 
left me, that out of consideration for her feelings I had 
allowed her to leave the jewels which I had worn that 
evening on the dressing-table. 

There they lay, a set of very valuable brilliants. There 
was an old-fashioned mirror over the mantelpiece, and as 
I sat by the fire I saw the reflection of my diamonds in 
the glass. As I noticed their sparkle, again that strange 
sensation returned: this time more strongly, this time 
with a cold shiver. J was not alone. 

Who was in the Tapestry Chamber ? Was it the ghost ? 
Was that story true, after all? Of course I did not be- 
lieve it. I laughed aloud as the idea came to me. I felt 
that I was getting quite silly and nervous. There was 
nothing for me but to get into bed as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

I was about to rise from my easy-chair and go over to 
the old-fashioned four-poster, when again my attention 
was attracted to the glass over my head. It was hung 
in such a way as to reveal a large portion of the room, 
and now I saw, zot the diamonds, but—something else. 

In the folds of the dim and old-world tapestry I saw 
something move and glitter. I looked again ; there was 
no mistaking it—it was an eye, a human eye, looking fix- 
edly at me through a hole in the canvas. Now I knew 
why I felt that I was not alone. 

There was some one hidden between the tapestry hang- 
ings and the wall of the chamber. Some one—not a ghost. 
That eye was human, orI had never looked on human 
eye before. Twas alone with a thief, perhaps with worse, 
and gems of immense value lay within his reach. I was 
absolutely alone, not a soul could hear the most agonized 
ery for help in this distant room. 

Now I knew—if I had ever doubted it before—that I was 
a very brave woman. 

The imminence of the peril steadied the nerves which a 
few minutes before were beginning strangely to quiver. I 
neither started nor exclaimed. I felt that I had in no 
way betrayed my knowledge to my terrible guest. I sat 
perfectly still, thinking out the situation and my chances 
of escape. : 

Nothing but consummate coolness could win victory. I 
resolyed to be very cool, With a fervent and passionate 
ery to One above for succor, I rose from my chair, and 
going to the dressing-table, I slipped several costly rings 
off my fingers. I left them scattered carelessly about. I 
denuded myself of all but my wedding-ring. 

Then I put the extinguishers on the candles—they were 
wax, and stood in massive silver candlesticks. The room, 
however, was still brilliant with the light of the fire on 
the hearth. 

I got into bed, laid my head on the pillow, and closed 
my eyes. 

It may have been ten minutes—it seemed more like an 
hour to my strained senses—before I heard the faintest 
movement. Then I discovered a little rustle behind the 
tapestry, and a man got out. When he did so I opened 
my eyes wide ; at that distance he could not possibly see 
whether they were open or shut. He was a powerful 
man, of great height and breadth. He had a black beard, 
and a quantity of thick black hair, I Loticed his features, 
which were tolerably regular. 








Ialso noticed another peculiarity : amongst his raven 
locks was one perfectly white. One rather thick white 
lock was flung back off his forehead—so white was it that 
the firelight instantly revealed it to me. 

The man did not glance toward the bed; he went 
straight, with no particularly quiet step, to the dressing- 
table. I closed my eyes now, but I heard him taking 
up my trinkets and dropping them again. Then he ap- 
proached the bedside. I felt him come close—I felt his 
breath as he bent over me. I was lying on my side, my 
eyes were shut, I was breathing gently. 

He went away again; he returned to the dressing- 
table. I heard him rather noisily strike a match, then 
with a lighted candle in his hand he once more ap- 
proached the bed. This time he bent very low indeed, 
and I felt the heat of the flame as he passed it softly 
before my closed eyes. I lay still, however ; not a move 
ment, not a hurried breath, betrayed me. 

I heard him give a short, satisfied sigh. Again, candle 
in hand, he returned to the dressing-table. Once more | 
heard the clinking sound of my trinkets as they fell 
through his fingers, 

There was a pause, and then—for no reason that I could 
ever explain—he left the trinkets untouched on the table, 
and went to the door. 

He opened the door and went out. I did not know 
what he went for—perhaps to fetch a companion, cer- 
tainly to return—but I did know that my opportunity 
had come. 

In an instant, quicker than thought, I had started from 
my feigned slumbers, I was at the door, I had bolted 
and locked it. There were several bolts to this old- 
fashioned door, there were even chains. 

I drew every bolt, I made every rusty chain secure ; I 
was not an instant too soon. I had scarcely fastened the 
last chain, with fingers that trembled, before the thief 
returned. 

He saw that he had been outwitted, and his savage 
anger knew no bounds. He kicked at the door, he called 
on me wildly to open it ; he assured me that he had ac- 
complices outside, that they would soon burst the old 
door from its hinges, and my life would be the forfeit. 

To my terror, I perceived that his words were no idle 
boast. The old door, secured by its many fastenings on 
the one side, was weak on the other; its hinges were 
nearly eaten through with rust ; they needed but some 
vigorous kicks to burst them from their resting-place 
in the wood. 

I knew that I was only protected for a few minutes ; 
that even if the thief was alone, he had but to continue to 
assail the door as vigorously as he was now doing for a 
little longer, to gain a fresh entrance into my chamber. 

I rushed to the window, I threw up the sash, and bent 
half out. Into the clear, calm air of the night I sent my 
strong young voice. 

‘* Help, help !—thieves !—fire !—danger !—help, help !” 

I shouted these words over and over, but there was no 
response, except an echo. My room looked into a dis- 
tant shrubbery ; the hour was late, the whole household 
in bed. 

The thief outside was evidently making way with the 
rusty hinges, and I was preparing, at the risk of any con- 
sequences, the moment he entered the room to leap from 
the window, when I heard a dog bark. 

I redoubled my cries. The bark of the dog was fol- 


lowed by footsteps ; they came nearer, treading down 
fallen branches, which crackled under the welcome steps. 
The next instant aman came and stood under the window, 
I perceived by his dress that he 


and looked up at me. 
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was a villager, probably taking a short cut to his house. 
He stood under the window ; he seemed terrified ; per- 
haps he took me for the ghost. He was not, however, all 
a coward, for he spoke. 

** What is wrong ?” he said. 

‘This is wrong,” I answered: ‘‘I am in extreme danger 
—extreme danger. There is not a moment to lose. Go 
instantly—instantly, and wake up the house, and say that 
I, Mrs. Crawford, am in extreme danger in the Tapestry 
Wing. Go at once—at once !” 

I spoke distinctly, and the man seemed to understand. 
He flew away, the dog following him. 

I instantly threw myself on my knees, and in the ter- 
rible moments that followed I prayed as I had never 
prayed before. Would the man be in time? Must my 
young life be sacrificed ? 

Ah, no! God was good. I heard joyful sounds ; the 
thief’s attack on the door ceased suddenly, and the next 
instant the squire’s hearty voice was heard. 

‘‘Let me in, Honor! What is wrong, child ?” 

I did let him in, and his wife, and several alarmed- 
looking servants who followed after. 

We instantly began to look for the thief, but—mystery 
of mysteries—he had disappeared. 

That terrible man with the black hair and white lock 
over his forehead had vanished as completely as though 
he had never been. 

Except for the marks he had made with his feet on the 
old oak door, there was not a trace of his existence. 

I believe the servants doubted that he had ever been, 
and only thought that the young lady who was foolish 
enough to sleep in the Tapestry Chamber had been 
visited by a new form of the ghost. Be that as it may, 
we never got a clew to where or how the man had van- 
ished. 

* * * * * 

Ten years later I was again on a visit at Aspen’s Vale. 
This time I did not sleep in the Tapestry Room. 

I now occupied a most cheerful, modern and unghost- 
like room, and but for one circumstance my visit would 
have been thoroughly unremarkable. 

This was the circumstance which seems in a wonderful 
way to point a moral to my curious tale. I paid my visit 
to the Cliffords during the Assizes, Squire Clifford, as 
one of the most influential county magnates, was neces- 
sarily much occupied with his magisterial duties during 
this time. Every morning he went early into Lewis, the 
town where the Assizes were held. One morning he told 
us of a case which interested him. 

‘*He is a hardened villain,” he said ; ‘‘he has again 
and again been brought before me, but has never yet been 
convicted. He is unquestionably a thief ; indeed, one of 
the notorious characters in the place ; but he is such a 
slippery dog, no jury has yet found him guilty. Well, he 
is to be tried again to-day, and I do hope we shall have 
some luck with him this time.”’, 

The squire went away, and it came into his wife’s head 
and mine to pay a visit to the court, and see for ourselves 
the prisoner in whom he was interested. 

No sooner said than done. We drove into Lewis, and 
presently found ourselves in the large and crowded build- 
ing. When we entered, the case under discussion had 
not commenced, but a moment after a fresh prisoner was 
ushered into the dock. * 

What was the matter with me? I found my sight 
growing dim—I found myself bending forward and peer- 
ing hard. The memory of an old terror came back, the 
sensation of a couple of hours of mortal agony returned 
to me again. Who was in the prisoner's dock ? I knew 
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the man. 
years ago. 

There he stood. surly, indifferent, with his vast breadth 
and height, his raven-black hair, and that peculiar white 
lock flung back from his brow. He did not glance at any 
one, but kept his eyes on the ground. 

I could not contain myself; I forgot everything but my 
sense of discovery. I started to my feet and spoke. 

‘*Mr. Clifford, I know that man ; he was in my room 
ten years ago. Do you remember the night when I got 
the terrible fright in the Tapestry Chamber in your house ? 
There is the man who frightened me. I could never forget 
his face. There he stands.” 

Whatever effect my words had on the squire and the 
judge, there is no doubt at all of their remarkable signi- 
ficance to the prisoner. His indifference left him ; he 
stared with wideopen and terrified eyes at me. It was 
plain that if I recognized him, he also recognized me. 

All his bravado left him ; he muttered something, his 
face was blanched, then suddenly he fell on his knees 
and covered it with his hands. 

My evidence was remarkable and conclusive ; and that 
day, for the first time, Hercules Armstrong was com- 
mitted to prison. He had long been the terror of the 
neighborhood, and no one regretted the just punishment 
which had fallen on him. What his subsequent career 
may be I know not; this is the present end of a strange 
and perfectly true story. 


He was my guest of the Tapestry Chamber ten 





A screntist, while out in a boat one night on a river in 
Florida, was caught in a fog so dense that he could not 
see twenty feet ahead. The boatmen stopped rowing, 
and said they would have to wait for daylight or until the 
fog cleared away, as they did not know in what direction 
to steer. The scientist showed them what science can do 
for a man in an emergency. He says: ‘‘I at once stood 
up in the ‘boat and haloed. Soon the echo came back. 
Pointing in the direction from which the echo came, | 
said : ‘There is the nearest land.’ Rowing a half-mile in 
the direction of the echo, we soon reached the land and 
‘coasted’ home. The boatmen expressed great surprise 
that they had been on the river all their lives and had 
never thought of so simple and easy a plan to find the 
shore when lost ina fog. ‘‘A knowledge of so simple a 
fact saved me many a dismal, hour, night and day, too, 
on the river. Fishermen to whom I have communicate: 
this have told me a knowledge of this would often have 
saved them from whole nights of useless toil, and would 
have been worth hundreds of dollars in their business. 
Steamboat pilots may also be benefited.. I have seen 
them run ashore with the echo striking them in the teeth. 
During a fog the air is so saturated with moisture that 
it is a much better conductor of sound than when dry. 
Two results follow: First, sound travels faster, and 
hence the echo returns more speedily ; and second, the 
sound is heard more distinctly. Remembering these two 
facts, a person with a little practice can soon determine 
the approximate distance of the nearest land or woods.” 


Sicns or Lonoevity.—Lord Bacon wrote much on 
longevity. His signs of short life are, quick growth, fair, 
soft skin, soft, fine hair, early corpulence, large head, 
short neck, small mouth, fat ear, brittle separated teeth. 
Some of his signs of long life are, slow growth, hard, 
coarse hair, rough, freckled skin, deep furrows in the 
forehead, firm flesh with veins lying high, wide nostrils, 
large mouth, hard gristly ears, strong contiguous teeth. 
He adds that early gray hair is not significant. 
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they sometimes attain the incredible length of from six- | tion from Asiastic states to Europe are often observed to 

teen to eighteen inches. Among the Siamese so distinc- | permit the excessive growth of the nail of the little finger ; 

tive a mark of nobility are long nails esteemed that the | and this is also a common occurrence with many of the 
elles and beaux wear silver cases, either to protect their | people of India and other parts of Asia 
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DEVIL DAN’S FIDDLE, —‘* THE HOUSEKEEPER SPRANG TO HER FEET. PHIL NEARLY DROPPED FIDDLE AND BOW}; FOR THERE, 
TO HIS CONSTERNATION, STOOD THE JUDGE AND HIS DAUGHTER,” 
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Tr was nearing twilight. The clouds had been gather- 
ing rain all day, and it began to fal] faster as an old-fash- 
ioned stage-coach stopped before an unpretending tavern 
in a village belonging to the upper part of New Jersey. 
Among those who alighted from the leather-smelling 
vehicle was a young man whose handsome visage, merry 
eye, and pleasant smile, marked him a favorite of Dame 
Nature. 
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The other passengers regarded him with interest, for 
he had kept them amused with witty stories during the 
dull journey over barren, yellow, sandy roads. Of pre- 
possessing figure and pleasing address, he was wont to 
win his way to the hearts of young and old, and his very 
presonce seemed to light up the dreary Porch of the 
tavern. 

Phil Carrol had looked forward for months to this 
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season of travel and possible adventure. A tinge of ro- 
mance ran through his nature, causing him often to 
fancy impossible things ; but at all events, now that he 
had cleared the track of study, he was determined to 
enjoy himself to the top of his bent, under any and all 
circumstances ; and he devoted every energy of body and 
mind to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

The tavern was a small building, not more than two 
stories high. It was stained a dubious brick-dust red, 
which had taken well in spots, thus giving the strange 
appearance of a house in the first stage of a cutaneous 
eruption. The shutters had been recently treated to a 
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new coat of whitewash, leaving traces of that infliction in 


bulgy tears that had rained upon the shingles beneath 
them in piteous profusion. A long, low portico, care- 
lessly washed over with some faint color of domestic pro- 
duction, sheltered two or three loafers from ‘‘ The Pines,” 
who, in their shirt-sleeves, were by turns caressing and 
worrying an aged Newfoundland dog. One 
coarse, cheerful faces, looked out from the narrow tavern 
windows, and a pretty, cu:sy-headed child stood langhing 
in the low doorway. 

All this Phil Carrol took in at a glance, as he ran up 


or two | 


the two steps from fhe road, portmanteau in hand, and | 


shook the sand from his feet. Mine host, shaggy and un- 
shaven, followed him into the wide hall, from which the 
crazy staircase seemed running away, then into the back 
parlor, rejoicing in its new but consumptive-looking sofa, 
garnished by shining nails, like a coffin ; its tall book- 
case, guiltless of literature, ancient or modern ; its ingrain 
carpet of bright and modest figure, its straight-backed 
chairs, and wonderfully colored lithographs. 
“Supper—yes'r, right away, sir; fish is frying, sir ; 
like fish, [hope. Sally,” he continued, turning to a re- 


would bring him to grief. 
| git over it. 


markably buxom young woman who was crossing the hall | 


with a chubby child in her arms, “tell the missis to 
hurry up Phillis. Here, you, Phillis’’—for a black face 
looked out of a side door in answer to her name—‘ hurry 
them fish mighty quick, d’ye hear !” 

‘‘Laws, Mas’r Linkin, yod doesn’t ’spect I’s goin’ to 
fry dem fish a-hurrying, does yer? Dey knows ob dem- 
selves jus’ how long to fry, an’ turns over spry sometimes, 
‘thout bein’ tetched,” and with the saucy laugh of a priv- 
ileged servant, reading approbation of her speech in Phil’s 
roguish eyes, she disappeared into her own dominions. 

“Stay to-night, of course, sir,” said the landlord who 
had caught up Phil’s handsome portmanteau. ‘‘ We’re 
goin’ to have bad weather for a day or two, signs indi- 
cate ; give you the best room in the house, sir ;” and 
Philip found himself following the anxious publican up- 
stairs into a large back room, overlooking a picturesque 
mill and a part of the river that ran between two straight 
rows of flourishing alders some few rods from the house. 

The rain was coming down for a purpose now, stream- 
ing in all directions over the yellowish blue panes in the 
narrow windows, blurring hill and field, and plash, plash- 
ing with more or less of musical intoning from and on 
the roof, for Phil was directly under the rafters, and 
rather pleased with the situation than otherwise. A 
single bed covered with a snowy counterpane, two pine 
chairs quite guiltless of paint, a small square of carpet 
and a washstand completed the furniture of the room. 
The closets were ample. *° 

“‘Great place this for an adventure,” muttered Phil, 
opening his portmanteau ; and no sooner had he spoken 
than he rushed to the window. His quick eye had caught 
a scene of disturbance. In the distance a road wound up 
a steep ascent, and at its summit appeared a carriage and 
a span of gray horses, 
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The animals were plunging ,forward with the blind 
recklessness of fright, and it required but a glance to sve 
that the driver had lost all control of them, and that they 
seemed dashing to sudden destruction. The road ran ci- 
rectly by the tavern, and as Phil descended the stairs in 
breathless haste, he found several of the inmates assen 
bled in the front porch, speculating as to the probal :}- 
ities of the case. 

The mill-doors were open, the wheels dashing tlie 
water into foam, buzzing their unceasing monotone, aud 
the few planks that constituted a bridge had no prote:'t- 
ing rail to stay the course of the distracted animals. 
Even as Phil reached the steps, down thundered the car- 
riage ; there was a shrill scream, the traces were broken, 
the vehicle overturned, and the horses in the river. 

Phil outran the rest. Near the miller’s door a hani- 
some, gray-haired old gentleman lay quite senseless. 
Not far from him a beautiful girl had been thrown on a 
heap of brushwood, that providentially broke the force 
of her fall. Phil never could account afterward for the 
alacrity with which he turned from the elder to the 
younger sufferer ; but he did, while the landlord and 
gathered about the old man. 

‘Shou ! it’s Square Sumner, of Upper Falls, Canton,” 
said one of the latter. ‘‘Coming down to tend court, I 
I told him three months ago those hosses of his 
I'm afeared he’s got his never 
Square’s a solid man in the matter o’ bone 
and muscle. What’s going to be done with them hosses ? 
contrary beasts.” 


tavern cortége 


s’pose. 


* An’ that’s Miss Lily, square’s only child,” said an- 
other, as Phil came up with his burden. ‘She's 
white as a piece o’ paper, and not much more heft, I 
reckon, Better take her right to the tavern. Miss 
Linkin an’ the gurls ‘Il know jest what to do.” 

Away trudged Phil anxiously with his pretty charge, 
quite unable to keep his eyes from the waxen lids, whose 
long, dark lashes contrasted painfully with the bloodless 
hue of the cheeks beneath them. His adventure had 
come, and bade fair to be of a more serious kind thau 
he had anticipated. 

The brief journey came to an end 


as 


the fainting girl was 
taken in charge by the women of the tavern—the squire 
brought in on a rude litter, and medical attendance pro 
eured, An hour afterward a handsome carriage stood at 
the tavern-door ; the judge and his niece, who were, for 
tunately, not injured seriously, were helped in, and they 
were driven to the house of a friend. 

Bald topics were quite forgotten, and politics at a dis- 
count, now that the accident had furnished a new and 
exciting theme for the tavern-loungers. Hairbreadth 
escapes and thrilling adventures became the order of the 
hour. Graybeards lived over perilous moments, the 
memory of which tingled the old blood till it reddened 
their sallow cheeks, and fired their rheumy eyes, and the 
younger men tried in vain to emulate them. 

But Phil went away by himself to gloat over the 
precious memory (as what young man would not ?) of the 
pretty shining masses of brown curls that had strayed 
over his shoulders, one glittering thread of which he had 
put sacredly away. He thought of the long lashes, the 
sweet, dark eyes that glistened so when she thanked him, 
and it seemed still that he felt the presence of the lithe, 
beautiful form that had been cradled for a few blessed 
moments so very near his heart. So after supper (the 
fried fish were delicious) he went to his own room. 

The drafts were incessant, the candle flared and splut- 
tered, the bed looked like a ghost in its solitary corner, 
with the shelves dancing goblin-like at its head, Out- 
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side, the wind sung the chromatic scale in every key, | ever so many fall-tops, and good carryalls, and lots o’ fine 


soughed among the branches and shrieked frightfully as 
it turned the corners, driving the raindrops in legions 
against the casement. 

“TI wish there was something in this blessed old place 
to amuse a fellow,” sighed Phil, rising wearily. ‘‘ Not 
eight yet, and I can’t think of bed till ten. Haven’t felt 
so thoroughly lonesome since I left home. Wonder 
where they are just now? What a pretty girl she was ! 
Heigho ! I was a fool not to bring my fiddle along.” 

With another ejaculation he shook himself, and then 
bethought him of the parlor. There at least was a 
bookcase, and possibly books. By the light of the soli- 
tary lamp in the hall he found his way thither, left the 
door open, and blundered, half in the dark, upon a little 








old-fashioned piano which he had not noticed in his in- | 


tense admiration of the newly-varnished sofa. 


landlady and her two buxom daughters, in all the glory 
of country finery, and a light. 

‘“‘La!” eried the eldest girl, with a giggle, ‘‘ it’s him. 
We’ve ben a-wantin’ to hear somebody do a tune on that ; 
won't you play ?” 

Phil declined, stating as a reason that he seldom 
touched a piano, that the violin was his favorite instru- 
ment. 

‘* A violin ? 
Belinda. 

‘‘Nor I neither,” responded her sister. 
like, I wonder ?” 

“Don’t you know, gurls !” exclaimed the mother, with 
an assumption of elderly superiority ; ‘‘he means a 
fiddle, in course ; only that’s the city name for it, I sup- 
pose. You mean a fiddle, don’t you, sir ?” 

‘*Yes. I mean a fiddle, of course,” replied Phil, biting 
his lips. 

‘“Why, we've got one o’ them things in the house,” 
said Miss Belinda, rather contemptuously. ‘‘ Pop owns 
one, but he nor nobody else, I reckon, can make it tune 
up.” 

‘An’ it ain’t got no strings, nor nothing,” added her 
sister. 

‘Have you a bow, also ?” inquired Phil, innocently. 

‘‘La, no,” replied the youngest Miss Lincoln; ‘‘ but 
Blindy has, and he’s got the awfulest red hair !” 

Belinda must have pinched her, for she made a wry 
face. 

‘‘Oh, I—I didn’t mean that,” answered Phil, growing 
scarlet. ‘‘I—I meant the—stick, with horsehair attached, 
that one draws across the strings.” 

‘‘ He means the stringer, Sary,’’ said the feminine head 
of the house, reprovingly. ‘‘ We call it the stringer, har- 
abouts, mister ; but my man don’t fancy the fiddle ; he 
says as it’s bewitched, and I believe the thing is.” 

«¢ T should like to see that fiddle,” said the young man, 
suppressing a smile with difficulty. ‘I always carry 
strings with me, so I would soon put it in order.” 

‘*Go tell Boss to fetch it in, ma,” said Miss Belinda, 

And the dutiful parent rose, and left the room, her 
youngest daughter accompanying her. 

“You must excuse what my sister said about the 
beaus,” Belinda murmured, pulling out a very stiff, long 
curl. 

“Oh, certainly ! But I presume you have a great many 
admirers,” he added, gallantly. 

“La! Idunno. There ain’t any "bout these parts, that 
I ken relish,” was her answer, with a shy glance of admira- 
tion at the handsome face before her. ‘‘They’re mostly 
gawky, you see, havin’ been raised up-country. There’s 


T never heard of such a thing ?” said Miss 


‘* What's it 











hosses, an’ some fustrate farms ; but the majority are not 
intellectuals, an’ I do admire them, ‘specially in gentle- 
men.” 

She gave him another melting glance. 

Phil laughed, and ventured some reply, but the fair 
Belinda’s tongue was now in full tide. 

‘*Be you an Englishman ?” she asked, 

“Oh, no! A Yankee of the Yankees, from Connecticut. 
True blue !” laughed Phil. 

‘ There was a man come here,” proceeded Belinda, 
with a:other pull at the curls, ‘‘ and he give out that he 
was an Englishman, over the water. He had a long 
yaller beard, and his hair was jest like a waterfall—eurl- 
ing all over. Sary an’ me both fell in love with him, but 
he kind’r favored Sary, because, he said, she had golden 


_ hair, like his sister’s, who was a royal family, and had ten 
The few notes he struck at random brought in the 


dressing-maids, and a great palace. All the young gurls 
was pretty nigh crazy over him, ’specially as he give out 
that his father was an earl, with a cornet on his coat-of- 
arms. But somebody came here, who vowed and de- 
clared he’d seen that very same man, in an eating-saloon, 
with a white apron tied to him, holding on of a towel; 
and he turned out a waiter, and never had been to Eng- 
land all his born days.” 

“What a bold impostor !" langhed Phil, thoroughly 
enjoying himself. What became of him ?” 

‘Oh, pop licked him oughten the house, and poor 
Sary never heard the last of it! Guess she never will.” 

At that moment, in came Sarah, followed by her mother, 
and a squat, broken-nosed, red-faced young man, the only 
son and hope of the tavern-keeper. The fiddle dangled 
from his hands, Sarah carried the bow over her shoulder, 
with a military air, and expectancy sat on the face of the 
obedient mother. 

**So, that’s the instrument.” said Philip. 

‘*That’s the fiddle,” replied Boss, as the son and heir 
was called. ‘‘You can’t do nothing with the thing, 
though,” he added, with a glance of extreme profundity 
across the broken bridge of his unfortunate nose (I forgot 
to say he squinted). ‘That ther fiddle’s bewitched, 
guv’nor ; that ther’ fiddle b’longed to the devil.” 

‘* An illustrious master,” said Phil, with a bolder lang) 
and, as he touched the instrument, he was conscious of a 
thrill of pleasure tingling to his finger-ends. 

It was no ordinary-looking violin, but a queer, quaint, 
lonesome sprite of an instrument, with a diabolical leer 
in the face that was its sole ornament. The bridge was 
held in its place by one string, knotted in several places, 
The dust lay on its yellow, cracked surface, from tail- 
piece to neck ; the dirt seemed fairly to have grained it ; 
but a smart dusting with a silk handkerchief restored it 
to its primitive dullness. The strings were quickly ad- 
justed, a bit of resin applied, and Phil, an enthusiastic 
amateur, drew the bow, exultingly. 

His audience shook their wise heads ; but how those 
clear, sensitive tones made his heart beat! What soft 
ness, richness, and vitality, far superior to any instr 
ment he had ever touched before, 

‘* Splendid !” he cried, under his breath, as he drew 
long, rich, vibrant thread of melody from the A string 
unstartled by the coarse emphasis with which the land- 
lord’s son exclaimed : 

“You bet, guv’nor, that don’t last. 
and, my eyes, won’t there be a whack !” 

Sure enough, in the middle of a delicious note, snap 
went the E string, then the A, then the D—snap, crack, 
snap. At the same time off went Boss in a variety of un- 
translatable contortions of tongue and body, slapping his 


” 


Jest you wait 
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knees in a fever of self-gratulation, cracking his finger- 
joints, and laughing derisively and convulsively. 

‘‘That ther fiddle’s bewitched, guv’nor. Itold yer so. 
Dad says ’tis, and I know ’tis. You ain’t the fust one 
that’s tried to make it a go. The old un’s in it, an’ the 
strings alleys cracks as nigh in the middle as they ken, 
can’t use ’em agin. That’s the way it alleys is. 
Uncle Ned, best fiddler in this part the country, ’s tried 
it till he came nigh smashing that face o’ the dratted 
thing; so don’t waste yer strings ; strings cost money 
down our way.” 


so you 


*‘T’ve got plenty of strings ; 
said Phil, with new energy ; 
in order again. 

As before, it responded to the touch in a few notes of 
almost unearthly sweetness, and, straightway, snap, crack, 
snap, and all was over! 

**That’s very singular! Very astonishing !” cried Phil, 
while the little demon at its top grinned triumphantly in 
his face. ‘‘ What’s the matter with the thing ?”’ 

** Ay, that’s what pop alleys says, hisself, and he’s bin 
goin’ to smesh it, many a time. But Tildy was alive when 
he fust had it, an’ Tildy had a baby that pop set store by; 
so when Tildy’s baby took’n died, and then she took’n 


I'll try, till they’re gone,” 
and the instrument was put 
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died arter it, why then he kep’ it, for the sake o’ Tildy, 
and Tildy’s baby. But ther’s a story ‘bout thet, guv’- 
nor.” 
|  ** Boss, don’t you be rude,” remonstrated his mother. 
“Don’t you be frightened, granny,” was the respectful 
| response. ‘‘ Why, that ther fiddle,” he continued, turn- 
| ing to Philip, who stood regarding the refractory instru- 
| ment with a rueful countenance, ‘that ther dientical 
| fiddle belonged once to Devil Dan. 
‘And who was Devil Dan, pray ?” 
| ‘*Guess you wasn’t raised in these yer parts, guv’nor, 
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ef you ain’t never heerd o’ Devil Dan. Crickee ! why he 
was the richest, wickedest old coon in all New Jersey. 
Folks said he made his money a-ketching black people 
and bringing of ’em over. And then he went to the 
Ingees, and all them fur-off places, and one day, arter 
he’d got back an’ kind ’a settled, he went up in a tree to 
do some lark, and he didn’t come down ‘zactly the way he 
went up—didn’t use his feet, you know, but came down 
on his back. Well, mister, he was kerried into the house, 
an’ he never walked agin, nohow, but just staid in one 
room nigh on forty years. An’ all that time he wouldn’t 
see no visitors scarcely, nor hev his own fambly come in ; 





an’ all thet time he used to play that fiddle every day. 
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He lost the use of his hands afore he died, and the fiddle 
bein’ a famous one, somebody wanted to buy it. The old 
feller said he’d sell it, but he didn’t bleeve ’twould ever 
play outside that room, because it had got used to it. So 
the man run the risk, an’ give a big sum for it, enough to 
buy a farm a’most, but darn a stiver would it go till he 
brought it back to the old devil’s room, and then it played 
like an angel. So he used to go and play in Devil Dan's 
room, to see if he couldn’t play his money back. Narya 
stiver, guv’nor ; the old feller had him, and the man held 
on to it, thinkin’ when he died ’twould git it’s voice back 
agin ; but it didn’t; so he got mad with the thing, and 
sold it for ten dollars, and dad he got it fer five ; but it’s | 
no go.” 

This lucid explanation set Phil to thinking. 

‘‘T wonder,” he said, after a long, abstracted pause, 
“if it would still play in that o]d room ?” 

‘* What !—in Devil Dan’s ? Well, not to-night, I reckon, 
for it’s ten good miles from here—way on the Canton 
Road. Devil Dan named the place after some furren 
part.” 

‘Would your father sell it, do you think ?” 

* P’r’aps he would, and then agin, p’r’aps he wouldn’t. 
What'd you give ?” 

Just what he did.” 

** Look here, guv’nor, I’ve fook a fancy to you, I have ; 
just let me manage it,” said the boy, his green eyes grow- 
ing greedy, ‘‘ for, you see, Lam short o’cash myself, I am ; 
we'll fix it; and looking at himself over the broken 
bridge again, he sidled out of the room into the bar, 
where the worthy landlord was very busy dealing out 
cakes and ale.” 

**Pop !” he vociferated ; ‘‘I say, pop !” 

“Two an’ sixpence—three and—three—don’t bother 
me, Boss ; I’m wrong in my reckonin’, as usual.” 

“Tsay, dad, gie me the old fiddle ; it’s cracked and | 
good for noihiu’.”’ 

“Take it, and be hanged,” gruffly responded the tavern- 
keeper, who was getting warm over his accounts ; and 
away went the young hopeful. 

**Pop’s ruther loath, but he’ll say five dollars, for the 
sake of—of—Tildy’s child,” blurted the boy. 

“T'll give it to you,” said the young man, producing 
his pocket-book, ‘‘if only to keep it as a memento of that 
strange story.” 

Belinda and Sarah, and Boss in the bargain, secretly 
thought him a fool, but at the same time, concluded that 
he must have a mint of money if he could afford to throw 
it away so lavishly. 

A queer idea had entered Phil's romantic head. He de- 
termined to go to Canton and play that fiddle to his own 
satisfaction, in the room once occupied by the veritable 
Devil Dan. Not that he believed the story ; in his secret 
heart he laughed at the credulity of these silly people, 
and yet there might be something in it. Perhaps the 
atmosphere of Canton was more congenial to fiddle- 
strings. At all events, he meant to satisfy himself. 

On the third day the sun shone out, and Phil, fiddle in 
the baize-bag and portmanteau in hand, prepared to 
depart from the hospitable tavern. 

Promising the buxom daughters of mine host that he 
would give them a call on his return, and leaving a slight 
token of his regard with both, he set off upon his journey 
of adventure. 

He had occasion, or rather, made occasion, to pass the 
house where Judge Sumner and his daughter were stil! 
staying, and took the liberty of asking after their wel- 
fare; and he had the satisfaction of stealing a glance at 
Lily, though she did not see him. She happened to flit 





this side the sunshine and flowers that made a picture of 
youth and beauty through the opposite door of the wide 
hall, looking very sweet and lovely in her simple white 
dress, a few roses amid her dark tresses. 

The journey was safely performed. That night Phil 
slept at a little humble house in Canton. He essayed 
once more to use the fiddle, but the perverse instrument 
went as contrary as ever, yielding only a few unspeakably 
tender tones, then every string cracking as if the fiend 
himself had snapped them asunder ; so, clearly, it was not 
the atmosphere. The next morning he inquired where 
Devil Dan had lived, or rather, that eccentric old gentle 
man who had played the violin. 

“You mean old Devil Dan. The large house opposite 
the green there. You can just see the white pillars. Be- 
longs to Judge Sumner, now. He and his daughter’s out 
oftown. The place is pretty much changed since Dan’s 
time.” ; 

‘It’s the same house, perhaps ?” 

“La, sir, yes! the house ain’t much changed-—they’ve 
jest put them pillars and run a veranda round. Nary one 
o’ the rooms is altered a bit. Dan’s room is the judge’s 
study, now—he likes it. ’Spect you’ve heard about him 
—queer character he was, but not half so bad as some 
folks make out, not half.” 

**T have heard about him, and his fiddle, too.” 

““Yes? That’s a queer story, but true in the main, and 
a queer fiddle,” said his informant. ‘I wonder where it 
is? I’ve often heard the judge say he’d give a good deal 
to see that old figdle. P’r’aps you know the judge, sir ?” 

‘*T have met with him,” said Phil, laconically, thinking 
not of the judge, but the judge’s daughter. 

‘** Nell, my wife’s sister, is housekeeper up to the place,”’ 
continued the garrulous old tavern-keeper. ‘‘She was 
there—a young thing then—in Devil Dan’s time. In fact 
she’s a fixture—been there nighly all her life—and she 
can tell you what Dan thought of his fiddle, and how he 
played. Why, some folks say as how the Evil One got 
possession of it ; for never a bit of a tune could be coaxed 
out of it away from his roof.” 

‘See here, my friend,” said Phil, in a low voice ; “ J’re 
got that same fiddle—own it !” 

‘*You don’t say !” ejaculated the other. 

** And, as you remarked, nota stave of decent music 
can I get out of it.” 

‘Bless my soul, I believe you, sir!” responded the 
man. 

**And, between you and me, I'd like to try it in that 
room !” 

“You shall do it, sir! I'll give you a note to my wife's 
sister. She'll show you round, and tell you all about it. 
She lets strangers in sometimes ; for they’ve a powerful 
lot o’ fine pictures brought from Italy and all over the 
world.” 

Phil thanked him, and the next morning saw him, 
violin under arm, on the threshold of Devil Dan’s former 
home. It was a square, grave-looking, but handsome edi- 
fice, giving one the idea of the wealth and responsibility 
of its owner. 

‘“‘T remember the old fiddle, sir,” said the housekeeper ; 
‘‘and never such music did I hear, ’specially when great 
players came to try it. It was very famous when Mr. 
Dan lived—he loved it like a child, sir. I’ve seen him 
hug it as if it was one, and talk to it, too, like one human 
to another. And, indeed, he’d charm everybody, sir ; 
young or a, great or simple. I've cried many’s the 
time, sir, to hear it wail like a human creeter in misery.” 

Phil stood in the centre of the old square library, 
cheeks blushing, fingers trembling, as he tuned the fiddle. 
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It did seem as if there was something uncanny in the 
notion, supernatural in the atmosphere, though he pooh- 
poohed the idea to himself; but at last, a glow of satis- 
faction irradiating his handsome face, he drew the bow 
across the strings, and then, with firmer hand, began a 
few harmonious chords. 

Instantly the air throbbed with soft, delicious music. 
A thousand ravishing strains seemed to blend with the 
clear notes of the instrument. Light and color and 
motion all found their interpretation. Thrillingly the 
clear tones leaped from strain to strain, glided raptur- 





ously from triumph to tears, and made the young per; 
former glow with the passion of genius. 

‘*Tt’s the same old fiddle !” cried the housekeeper, de- 
lightedly, as he drew forth strain after strain of melodi- 
ous sound. ‘I'd know it anywhere.” 

And she sat magnetized by its weird tones, swaying to 
and fro, right and left, and softly patting the palm of her 
right hand with the fingers of the left. 

Suddenly there sounded the bustle of arrival. 

The housekeeper sprang to her feet. 

Phil nearly dropped fiddle and bow ; for there, to his 
consternation, stood the judge and his daughter—the pale 
face of the old man alight with pleasure and surprise. 

““T beg you will pardon this intrusion,” stammered 
Phil, as Lily whispered something in her father’s ear. 

The result was that Philip was entreated to play again, 
and yet again, and that, not much against his will, he was 
detained to supper. 

The judge explained that he had been shattered not a 
little by his fall, and had concluded to recruit his health 
instead of sitting in judgment on a crowd of criminals. 

It was not at all wonderful that Phil became a privi- 
leged guest at the old house, where of sunny afternoons 
the good old judge, pleading weakness after his shock, 
sat often in the enchanted room, his handkerchief thrown 
over his head, that he might the more intensely enjoy the 
delicious sounds of the violin music. 

One memorable day, pulling the handkerchief off prem- 
aturely, on account of some suspicious noise, he saw Lily 
start aghast and beat a precipitous retreat from the side 
of the handsome violinist, while Phil turned two scarlet 
cheeks to the other part of the 1 om. 

‘* Well done !” cried the judge, after a moment of con- 
sternation at the thought that this love-making had prob- 
ably been going on for some time. 

His pretty daughter, in extreme confusion and not a 
little terror, ran from the room. 

The judge sprang to his feet. He was pale, and his 
voice sounded unnatural as he asked: 

‘** Who are you, sir? Do you presume to make love to 
my daughter before my very face ?” 

‘I beg pardon,” said Phil, coolly. 
behind your back.” 

‘Leave my house, sir !” cried the judge, in a fury. 

‘*Your pardon again. You asked me a question which 
it is proper that I should answer. I have not yet given 
you my real name, which is Philip Carrol Poyntz. My 
father, like yourself, is a judge ; possibly you may have 


*““T believe it was 


heard of him.” 
‘‘ Why, bless my soul !” exclaimed the judge, his anger | 


instantly vanishing. ‘‘ Judge Poyntz! Proud to know 
him, sir—proud to know his boy. So this is the Phil I 
used to see years ago in Albany ?” 








‘*Having told you who I am,” continued the young 
man, gravely, ‘‘ permit me to take my leave. 
g00d-evening, sir,” with a stately bow. 


“Stop—stop, I say !” cried the judge. 
foolish. 


I wish you | 


“Don't be 
If I had known sconer—why, of course—of | 


——— 


course—the fact is, I can’t spare that fiddle. Your con- 
cealment fairly excuses my temper, so we are quits. You 
are a young fellow of remarkable merit, sir, if you are 
half the man your father was at your age. Know Bob 
Poyntz! well, I think I ought to; and you, young sir, 
can stay just where you are.” 

Phil laughed heartily—and he staid, too. More than 
that, he actually left the fiddle there when he went on 
further ; but in the course of a twelvemonth he married 
beautiful Lily Sumner, and her father gave the young 
couple old Dan’s house, because he could not spare the 
fiddle. ; 

Phil whispered to his bride, on the day of the cere- 
mony, that he thought himself a good speculator, having 
won her by the judicious outlay of five dollars. 

On their bridal tour they stopped a few moments at the 
old tavern, near which the grays ran away with the 
judge ; and Belinda and Sarah both vehemently protested 
that they had always said just how it would turn out. 








ALBANO. 
By RENNELL Ropp, 


THE Lake lies calm in its mountain crown. 
And the twilight star shows clear, 

And large and solemn it gazes down 
In the mirror of the mere. 

Was it here they rowed in their crazy craft, 
Where only the ripples are— 

The strange Lake-folk of the floating raft ? 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 


And the mountains slept, and the nights fell still, 
And the thousand years rolled by. 
Ys there once a city on yon low hill, 
With its towers along the sky, 
And the eries of the war-din of long ago 
Wailed over the waters far? 
There is no stone left for a man to know 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


And the mountains sleep and the ripples wake, 
And again a thousand years, 
And the tents of battle are by the lake, 
And the gleam of the horsemen’s spears ; 
They bend their brows with a flerce surmise 
On the lights in the plain afar, 
And the battle-hunger is in their eyes. 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 


And a thousand years—safid the lake is still, 
And. the star beams large and white, 

The burial chant rolls down the hill, 
Where they bury the monk at night ; 

The mountains sleep and the ripples lave 
The shore where the pine-woods are, 

And there’s little change but another grave 
Since yesterday, said the star. 





NOTES ON THE ANCIENT TEMPLES 
OF INDIA. 

Inp1a is marvelously rich in remains of early architec- 
ture, and the style and execution of many of these works 
must be regarded ag of the greatest interest and import- 
ance, in reference to the history of India, and the growth 
and development of civilization in that country. A visit 
to these is by no means a work of difficulty at present, 


| since the communication with India, and the advance of 
| the railway system, has rendered it possible to travel 


further and see more, in a few months, than not long ago 
could have been done in as many years. A short ac- 
count of some of the more remarkable objects of antiquity 
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in this part of the world, and some illustrations of the 
striking works alluded to, cannot fail to be interesting, 
and may induce those who have the time and means, to 
visit and study for themselves these extraordinary efforts 
of human ingenuity. 

Madras is a convenient starting-point for such a trip as 
we suggest, and may be reached either by sea or land 
without difficulty. Eighty miles northeast of Madras, in 
a gorge of the Ghauts, is the Temple of Tripetty, the 
most venerated sanctuary of the Southern Deccan, re- 
markable for the graceful form of its statues. 

Conjeveram is about forty-five miles from Madras, and 
the roads have for many years been sufficiently good to 
permit of carriage traffic with tolerable comfort. The old 
palanquin has long been abandoned. The journey is thus 





there has, of course, been a great admixture of the foreign 
element, but the native character has not much changed. 

Its streets are very wide, and little pagodas are thickly 
scattered here and there, each resembling in shape a 
parallelopiped, a very favorite style in this part of India. 
The sanctuary is square and flat-roofed, as is also the 
colonnade which forms its entrance. These monolithic 
columns have quadrangular bases and capitals, whereas 
the shaft has six or eight faces. Its pedestals are orna- 
mented with sculptured bass-reliefs, representing bac- 
chanalian orgies. 

When a European visits the temple, notice is sent be- 
forehand, and the visitor is met half way by a procession, 
marching to the sound of the drum. The fifes greet him 
with their shrill music, and a number of bayadéres, or 





RUINED TEMPLE OF S6ARPUTHA. 


easy enough, and possesses some interest. One of the 
first things observable, however, is the decline instead of 
advance of agriculture. Wild plants have here and there 
resumed their places on land once cultivated, and the 
tanks or reservoirs, without which there is no successful 
cultivation, are neglected and in ruins. 

Conjeverain is on a small tributary of the Palar, a river 
of some importance, and is at a distance from its mouth ; 
but the country between the capital and this town is flat, 
and ought to yield enormous crops of rice, the amount, 
however, depending entirely on the amount of irrigation. 
The streets of the town are wide, and cross each other at 
right angles. The houses are of mud, and built in the 
form of a square, with an inclosed court. The principal 
inhabitants are Brahmins, and dancing-girls kept in honor 
of the god Siva, who is here worshiped on a large scale, 
and whose temples are numerous and exceedingly remark- 
able. Since the occupation of the country by the English 





dancing-girls, selected from those who minister in the 
temple, begin dancing to the sound of instruments, part 
of which consist of two little pairs of cymbals resembling 
Spanish castanets, held by the tips of the fingers. These 
women are dressed in little velvet jackets and narrow 
drawers, buttoned round the ankles, which are encircled 
by several rows of bells; a piece of colored gauze covers 
the whole body, and takes its form, fulling in folds to the 
ground, one of its corners being carelessly thrown back 
over the shoulder. 

There is an outer wall to the pagoda, the entrance being 
through two magnificent portals. Each of these is eight 
stories high, and, with the exception of two statues 
placed on either side the various central openings, they 
are unadorned by sculpture. All are admitted within 
the first inclosure, but there is a second into which only 
those of a certain caste may penetrate. The sanctuary, 
which is spacious, is approached by a colonnade, seated 
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beneath which one can admire at leisure the jewels and 
richly embroidered and costly articles of clothing with 
which the idol is decorated on feast days. The value of 
these exceeds five lakhs of rupees. Diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, and pearls, are all to be found adorning 
the mitres, necklaces, bracelets, diadems, and slippers, 
worn by the god and goddess 

In front of the gate of ihe sanctuary is a small dais, 
supported by four columns, on the top of which is a 
pyramidal roof, with chains constructed out of a single 
block of stone ornamenting the four corners. To the left 
of the entrance a rectangular platform, covered “by a flat 
roof, is supported by twelve rows of eight pillars each. 
All those of the outer row are sculptured in high relief. 
A chain constructed out of a single stone hangs above the 
corner pillar, which is a single block sculptured in the 
form of three horses, apparently springing forward out of 
the pillar. Once a month the idol is exhibited to its 
adoring worshipers under this dais. Behind this portico 
of ninety-six columns is the sacred pool in which the 
faithful perform their ablutions. In the midst of this 
pool another smaller dais is erected, where on certain 
occasions the divinity belonging to the place is de- 
posited. 

To the left another sanctuary attracts the eye. In 
front of it, also, is a colonnade, adorned with sculptures 
a 1 symbols. 

From Conjeveram, down the River Palar, to Chingle- 
p it, is about twenty-two miles, and the country around 
aid to the south of Chingleput is arid and little culti- 
vated, though well adapted to the growth of rice. The 
tanks and canals remain, but are out of order and useless. 
Chingleput is a long street of little interest. Still further 
down the river and close to the coast is Sadras. On the 
way is a temple, called by the English the ‘‘ Eagle’s 
Nest ’”—a remarkable structure, in what is now a wretched 
village. Seven miles to the north of Sadras, is Mahabali- 
pur, or the Seven Pagodas, reached by a boat on a salt- 
water canal, and situated on a sandy and desert shore. 
Besides the pagodas from which the name is taken, there 
are some small temples and excavations of interest. 
These consist of caverns, faced with porticos, consisting 
of rows of columns. Behind are sanctuaries, in which 
formerly were idols, but which now only contain the 
recess and stone support. At the entrance are statues 
about four feet high, and the frieze is adorned with tur- 
All are seulptured out of the solid rock. These 
sculptures are neither remarkable for elegance nor ex- 
pression, but they include many of great interest, 
owing to the peculiar varieties presented both of the 
human figure and of animals. . 

From Mahabalipur it is necessary to return to Chingle- 
put, in order to make one’s way southward on the road to 
Trichinopoly. Branching at a small village, Pondicherry, 
the principal French settlement in India, may be visited 
with advantage. It is a pretty town, with wide, clean 


rets. 


streets, and the native town is cleaner and in better order | 


than is usual in India. There are many trees giving 
shade, and the reneral aspect of the place affords a happy 
mixture of the native and French style, only to be found 
where the Latin races occupy foreign countries. 

From Pondicherry there is a coast road through the 
French territory to Munjacuppum, or New Town, not far 
from which is the City of Cuddalore ; thence the road 
continues nearly due south, through numerous villages of 
no great interest to Chellumbrum. 

Chellumbrum isa great village, with wide streets, shaded 
by cocoanut-tree:. The chief nagoda, dedicated to Siva, 
stands in the very midst af the habitations. Four gopur- 








ams, or pyramidal doorways, built of brick, give admis- 
sion to the inner court, the external wall of which is 
propped up with dirty hovels and mean-looking shops 
These gopurams, some stories in height, are much more 
ancient than those which decorate the other pagodas of 
the Decean. 

From Chellumbrum to Combaconum the distance is 
forty-seven miles, and the road lies in the Valley of the 
Coleroon, the northern branch of the Cauvery. 

The principal pagoda in Combaconum is dedicated to 
Sarangabani, one of the many names of the god Rama. A 
little stone dais, supported by four pillars, forms the 
approach to the temple, similar to those already described 
at Conjeveram. On certain feast days this dais is used 
for kindling the sacred fire, a form of worship inculcated 
by the Védas. A duplicate fire is kindled at the same 
moment on the upper story of the gopuram, in order 
that distant worshipers may perceive it from afar. 

Close to the mandapam, under a huge, conical, thatched 
roof, is an antique wooden chariot, with cumbrous wheels. 
Its curious carvings are concealed from view by a thick 
coating of dust and smoke. This sacred vehicle serves to 
convey the god Sarangabani when he is exhibited to his 
faithful company of worshipers. 

The Temple of Rama at Combaconum has but one 
gopuram, but it consists of eleven stories, and is deco- 
rated with eleven balls. The various facades of this 
pyramidal tower present one mass of statues ; on the first 
floor these statues are life-size, and they diminish in pro- 
portion as they ascend. They form a series of caryatides, 
supporting the successive steps of the ascent. 

The gopuram attracts the attention of the traveler, not 
only by its innumerable statues, but by the vastness of 
its dimensions. Within, however, there is nothing re- 
markable. It is smaller than many of the similar con- 
structions elsewhere, and near it is a small mandapam, 
where there are nearly a hundred columns coarsely 
sculptured. The sanctuary is simplicity itself, as is the 
custom in most of the Deccan pagodas. 

It may appear strange to the uninitiated that whilst the 
choultries, the mandapams, the pools, and the gopurams 
in the temples are covered with the richest and most 
varied ornaments, the sanctuary, the part of the building 
where the principal idol is placed, and which is the object 
of adoration to so many worshipers, should be compara- 
tively simple and undecorated. 

The fact is, however, that everything is arranged so as 
to strike the eye and produce an effect from the exterior. 
Mr. Fergusson has very justly remarked that these sanc- 
tuaries, which to-day we see surrounded by several con- 
centric inclosures, and whose many remarkable construc- 
tions are so huddled together, owe this entirely to their 
having a special reputation for sanctity. The faithful 
worshiper neither desired nor dared to penetrate into 
the sanctuary of a temple whose sacredness was so widely 
recognized ; he contented himself by’raising around the 
object of his superstition buildings more or less vast, and 
more or less ornamental, according to his taste and for- 
tune. 

To the left of the Pagoda of Sarangabani (which is held 
to be the most important of all, both on account of its 
normous gopuram and of its immense number of wor- 

hipers) another pyramidal doorway is erected, which 
gives access to the Temple of Siva. Behind the inclo- 
sures of these two sanctuaries is a fine pool, where once 
in twelve years, on a certain day, the Hindoos come to 
bathe. These baths are said to purify the soul from all 
sins, even from those committed whilst in a previous 
state of existence. The name of this pool is Maha-Kolam. 
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On the other side may be perceived a second temple, 
dedicated to Siva ; but its gopurams are less lofty and 
less ornamental than those of the Temple of Rama ; it is, 
nevertheless, encircled by a fine wall, surmounted by 
bulls. It not only covers a large space of ground, but it 
appears to be well kept. Its sanctuary is built to the 
extreme east, so much so that only on one day during the 
year do the sun’s rays penetrate to the extremity of the 
long and gloomy gallery leading to the altar, and fall on 
the image of the god. 

The great Pagoda of Tanjore is entered by two brick 
qopurams. It is dedicated to Siva in his attribute of 
Almighty. Several balls ornament the top of the en- 
trances, and they are five in number, on account of the 
syllables in a sacred formula, signifying, ‘‘ All hail, Siva.” 
The second entrance is decorated with statues which have 
a grotesque head and four arms. Two of the arms seem 
to entice the faithful to enter into the sacred inclosure, 
whilst the other two seem to direct attention to the atti- 
tude of devotion required by the sanctity of the spot. 
The attitude and expression of these guardians of the 
temple involuntarily remind the European traveler of 
those acrobats, who may be seen on the platform of 
traveling caravansaries shouting, ‘‘ Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen ; walk up! Here you may see the most won- 
derful,” ete. 

These gopurams are not remarkable for height. They 
are ornamented with fan-shaped semi-circles, covered 
with rosettes, lotus-flowers, shells and figures ; but, as a 
whole, they offer nothing remarkable, either in their 
design or the quality of the workmanship. 

Before the entrance of the graad pagoda stands a 
small mandapam, of which the columns, constructed of 
single blocks of stone, are whitened in conformity with 
the ridiculous Hindoo custom of disfiguring the stone of 
important buildings by coats of plaster of various colors. 
On these columns are sculptured in relief figures of 
monsters, apparently ready to start from their pedestals 
to protect the god within the inclosure against profane 
handling. The deity in this case is a colossal bull, lazily 
reclining, its head turned toward the sanctuary. It is, 
without exception, the finest specimen of the ‘‘ Nandou ” 
in existence in India, and is chiseled out of a block of 
syenite. Notwithstanding the numerous controversies on 
the subject, this image unquestionably has four extremi- 
ties, three of which are visible, the fourth being half 
hidden under the body, the hoof merely peeping out. 
Supposing, indeed, that this mystic animal was only pro- 
vided with three legs, as is believed by some, it would be 
difficult to imagine how it could sally out nightly to 
browse in the rich pastures which surround Tanjore. No 
Hindoo worshiper doubts for a moment the truth of 
these nocturnal promenades; nor would he seek to 
verify the truth or falsity of the supposition, as might 
so easily be done. It is wiser and much easier to take 
the assertion as a fact than to make the investigation 
suggested. 

Not a single rock of the substance out of which this 
bull was carved is to be found within a circuit of some 
hundred miles round Tanjore. Hindoo tradition, there- 
fore, which is one mass of marvelous tales, informs us 
that whilst yet quite young this beast was brought to the 
temple ; it was then small, but grew large so rapidly that 
the Brahmins, alarmed at the colossal dimensions to 
which it bid fair to attain, simplitied the matter by driv- 
ing a nail through its head in order to stop its growth. 
They were fearful of being obliged to build a new man- 
dipam with larger proportions, and this would have en- 
iailed expenses which they were unwilling to incur, 








Every traveler, however, can see for himself that the 
animal, notwithstanding its cruel treatment, continues 
to enjoy excellent health. 

This Nandou is beautifully sculptured. Unfortunately, 
it is always covered with a thick coating of ghee (clarified 
butter), or with cocoanut-oil. All stone images are 
treated in this way, as they are assumed to be subject to 
the infirmities of nature, and as no hygienic custom ob- 
tains so much favor amongst the Hindoos as that of 
anointing the body, after ablutions, with a fatty sub- 
stance, which may add to the natural secretions of the 
skin, the gods as well as ' ien are treated to this opera- 
tion. 

To the left of the inclosing wall of the pagoda, toward 
the extreme end, is a gallery supported by columns. It 
contains probably the largest number of examples of one 
of the common emblems used in Indian temples that can 
be found anywhere. The images in question form a kind 
of regiment of one-eyed monsters ranged in order of 
battle. Every here and there in this gallery there are 
cells, or small chapels, and at their extremities are bass- 
reliefs representing some favorite deity. The image is 
covered with oil, of which there is a never-failing supply, 
thanks to the piety of the worshipers. 

Between the little mandapam which shelters the Nandou 
and the most sacred part of the temple there is a small 
column covered with bells, which are rung by the Brah- 
min priests to summon the worshipers to public prayer 
and religious ceremonies. 

The approach to the pagoda from the centre of one of 
the inclosing walls is by a dark passage, whose flat roof is 
supported by pillars. The immense pyramid itself, con- 
sisting of fourteen stories, is built on a square basement 
constructed of stone, and of purer and less florid archi- 
tecture than the rest of the building. In one important 
respect the Tanjore Temple is distinguished from the 
other pagodas of the Deccan. The solid basement meas- 
ures nearly 100 feet on each side, and the tower rises 
about 300 feet. These proportions seem to have been 
calculated so that the shadow thrown by the tower shall 
never project beyond the base, much importance being 
attached to this matter. The keystono of the vaulted 
roof of the upper story of the building is a huge block of 
granite, which was taken from the garden of a house in a 
neighboring village, about three miles distant, and placed 
at its present great altitude by means of an inclined plane 
constructed of bamboos. On this peculiar scaffold the 
rock was drawn up. It is even said that one end of this 
inclined plane extended to the very spot where the stone 
was found, the other end reaching, of course, to the 
summit of the tower. It is more probable that the stone 
was conveyed to the temple on one of those ancient cars 
with massive wheels which are still to be seen, and which 
when bearing a sacred image are sometimes drawn along 
by fanatic worshipers. It is very probable, however, that 
it was raised to the spot it now occupies by means of an 
inclined plane, and, indeed, this method of raising stone 
to a great altitude is still employed at the present day 
in India, while Herodotus informs us that the ancient 
Egyptians used similar means in the construction of their 
monuments. On the granite keystone of the roof of the 
highest chamber a brick sphere has been constructed, 
which is surmounted by a copper ball. 

All the ornaments with which the faces of the pyramids 
are covered are in cement of a peculiarly fine quality, 
made from burnt coral, and every statue is painted, or 
rather speckled, with bright color. This will probably 
be a lasting illustration of the taste of the late ruler 
of Tanjore, by whose orders the building was thus 
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disfigured. The general style 
and positions of the orna- 
ments are, however, in bad 
taste and of exaggerated pro- 
portions, and there is nothing 
graceful about them. 

In spite of the vegetation 
which is encroaching even on 
the tower, and threatens to 
hide the details of the sculp- 
ture, one may still see here 
and there the red color of the 
brick. The effect of this is 
not very agreeable to the eye. 

Amongst the carvings on 
the principal doors of en- 
trance are several figures re- 
sembling those which deco- 
rate the facade of the second 
gopuram. 

At the stone base of the 
pillar, on a rounded mold- 
ing, an ancient Tamul in- 
scription is engraved, the 
characters of which some- 
what resemble the Telugu 
alphabet. Some learned 
Brahmins assert that it has 
reference to the history of 
Tanjore and of its monarchs. 

According to tradition, this 
edifice belongs to the fourteenth century, and must have | date to suit the requirements of the worship of Siva. 
been built in the reign of one of the kings of Conje- | Behind the great pyramid, on the right, is a very pretty 
veram. In the beginning it was doubtless a temple | Tamul temple, dedicated toSoubramanya, or the peacock 
dedicated to Vishnu, and was altered at a subsequent | god—this is the war god of the Hindoos. As is customary 
in the Deccan temples, a long, 
dark corridor, supported by col- 
umns, gives access to the sanctu- 
ary, over which, as usual, is a 
pyramidal tower. On entering 
the vestibule two pillars are seen. 
On the top of each has been 
seulptured a human figure, 
bearded and having a mustache, 
but with hoofed extremities. 

The upper part of the Temple 
of Soubramanya, or rather all 
that part on a level with the roof 
of the vestibule, is composed of 
fine granite, magnificently worked 
and carefully ornamented. The 
statues are of stone ; the charac- 
teristic peacock of the god is 
everywhere to be met with, and 
this beautifully proportioned 
bird very much contributes to 
the effect of the ornamentation. 
The whole pyramid, however, as 
usual, is coated with plaster. 

This temple is a marvel of 
elegance. Its proportions are 
beautiful, its details harmonious, 
and its sculpture artistic. Its 
only drawback is the red color 
of the bricks of which it is so 
largely built. 

To the right, close to the wall 
of the Temple of Soubramanya, is 
TEMPLE NEAR CURRAM. an elegant ston? kasin, on which 





MANDAPAM AND PORTAL AT SERINGHAM. 
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are sculptured dancing figures, executed with much 
grace. This basin serves to contain the water supposed 
to have been sanctified by the god’s ablutions, and for 
this reason the faithful religiously prize every drop. 

Besides what has been already described, two chapels 
dedicated to inferior divinities form part of the same in- 
closure, but they offer nothing remarkable. 

At the entrance to the pagoda two little elephants may 
constantly be seen busily occupied in devouring a mount- 
ain of green food : these are the watchdogs at the gate. 
They form an important item in religious processions, 
and are let out by the Brahmins to the wealthy Hindoos 
who care to hire them for marriage ceremonies. These 
animals were at one time a not unimportant source of 
income to the Brahmins. 

Few Hindoos, however, now visit the Temple of Tan- 
jore, as Siva has lost somewhat of his popularity with the 
inhabitants of this part of the Deccan. The Brahmins 
bitterly regret the inconstancy of man even in matters so 
sacred, and threaten to withdraw the idol and close the 
temple. 

A palace built early in this century by a wealthy Hindoo 
has now become the property of the concubines of the 
late King. Its general arrangement, which corresponds 
with that of all large native houses in India, is far from 
comfortable. It consists of vast vaulted chambers, with 
plastered walls, supported by massive columns, the capi- 
tal of each being a ring, painted in distemper. Every- 
thing, even to the dooring, is painted so as to represent 
marble. There is great cleanliness, but the general effect 
is heavy and unpleasing. Some of the 
windows, the shutters of which are perforated with holes, 
so that the persons in the room can see what is going on 
in the street without being seen. Different apartments 
adapted for different uses is not the of the 
country, the same room serving for bedroom, kitchen, 
parlor and drawing-room. Besides the closed windows 
looking into the street, these apartments also look toward 
the inner courtyard. If you penetrate into the interior, 
beyond the principal courtyard, you come to another, the 
centre of which is occupied by an altar, devoted to the 
religious exercises of the family, and surrounded by gal- 
leries ; here the women resort—they both sleep and sit 
here. There is in large houses a third courtyard appro- 
priated to servants. Like all Oriental buildings, the 
palace at Tanjore offers a curious mixture of fine apart- 
ments, richly decorated with silken cushions and splendid 
mirrors, and dirty rooms badly kept. It also includes 
wretched huts miserably thatched, and barely keeping 
out the weather. From the terrace there is a fine and 
extensive view. 


rooms have 


custom 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WALKING-STICK. 


THe modern walking-stick is of ancient and respect- 
able origin. Its descent is directly traceable from the 
shepherd’s crook, the palmer’s staff, the traveler’s stick, 
the wand of office, the sceptre of monarchy, and the 
sword. It is a modification and a union of all these, 
since it serves the purpose of each. It is now, as in the 
time when parables were written, a staff to the aged, a 
weapon of offense and defense, a mark of authority, and 
certainly, when its cost in individual instances is consid- 
ered, a mark of the greatness of wealth. 

The walking-stick, identical in all points with the pres- 
ent cane, made its appearance some 400 years ago, in the 
court of the King of France. In a very short time the 
slender polished stick, with a jeweled knob, became part 
of the possessions of every gentleman of quality. And so 


THE SAND-FLY OF BAGDAD. 














for centuries it has continued an object of greater import- 
ance, according to the prevailing fashion. Literature and 
the painter’s art have not failed to mention the cane. 
History gives instances of its association with the habits 
of great personages. It was at one time the privilege of 
the noble-born alone to twirl and swing the walking- 
stick. 

Through different periods canes are ef different fashion. 
They are rich or plain, slender and graceful, or thick, 
twisted, knotted and clubbed, long or short. They have 
been cheap or costly, according to the owner's purse. 
Pepys saw a cane in London in which were set divers 
precious stones, in worth exceeding £500—an enormous 
sum in his time. The Granai Monarque had several canes 
topped with jewels of great price. There are preserved 
in the castles and museums of Europe numerous walking- 
sticks studded with diamonds and rubies, rich with gold 
and silver ornaments, relics of times when visible riches 
were necessary to convey to the popular mind the idea of 
personal grandeur or wealth. 

Different classes have been designated by the walking- 
sticks they carried. Thus old prints represent the phy- 
sician accompanied by his thick-knobbed and tasseled 
cane, the merchant with his stick shaped like the shep- 
herd’s crook, the swell of the period with the stick typ- 
ical of his class, the ruffian with his short, thick blud- 
geon. The greatest varieties of odd fashions was at the 
end of the last century. Canes for the contemporary mil- 
lions who carry them are manufactured of almost every 
kind of wood. Oddity, which once exhausted itself on 
the shape of the stick, now attacks the knob. Here, 
again, nearly everything in nature is imitated in gold, 
silver, brass and copper, ivory and wood. There is 
scarcely a wider field for the carver and the designer, and 
it is worthy of remark that the handiwork of American 
craftsmen compares in originality and execution with any. 


THE SAND-FLY OF BAGDAD. 

Ir is commonly said that there are no bugs in Arabia, 
the dry heat killing them all off; and certainly all the 
names given for the creature in the Arabic dictionaries 
are either taken from the Turkish or manufactured. 
Considering what a vast field for blood-suckers is Bagdad, 
and what myriads of this particular species are constant), 
coming into it, if only from Bombay, in the boxes of trav- 
elers and pilgrims, what becomes of them all is a problem 
in natural history, anything like extreme heat, even snp- 
posing that to have the effect alleged, occurring only be- 
tween June and September. Anyhow, it was a comfort 
to feel safe on that score, at least in turning in for the 
night in a billet which, if there had been a member of the 
family in all Bagdad, looked as if it would have been sure 
to hold him. But morning brought the discovery that, 
if the bug was absent, he was represented by a sand-fly 
with a body searcely bigger than a mite’s, a pair of wings 
like tiny sails, and a poison-injecting and blood-sucking 
apparatus of extraordinary calibre, 

Some ascribe to the injection of a poison by this insect 
the singular ulceration of the skin to which the natives of 

Jagdad, especially in childhood, are liable, and which 
seldom fails to attack European and other strangers 
during the first year of their residence. Either from the 
season when. these sores generally break out being that 
when the date is nearly ripe, or from the scar left by 
them resembling that fruit in size and contour, they are 
commonly spoken of as * date-sores.” 

The number of people in Bagdad whose faces are more 
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or less disfigured in this way frightens most newcomers. 
Hitherto the result of medical and surgical practice has 
gone to show that whatever constitutional, climatic, or 
external cause or causes depending, the affliction, like so 
many others, is best left alone. In the healthy it runs 
its course in about a year, sometimes only one sore ap- 
pearing, but oftener a succession of them. They are not 
painful or dangerous ; and except when on tender spots 
or on parts essential to locomotion, natives of Bagdad 
seem not to mind them—one instance more of the eel 
growing used to skinning. 


AN ENTERPRISING CITY. 


NuREMBERG was a place of consideration even in the 
time of the Emperor Henry IV., who ennobled thirty- 
eight families there. In 1219 Henry V. raised it to the 
rank of a free imperial city, and during the Middle Ages 
it was very important on account of its enormous traffic 
between the great seaport of Venice and the countries of 
the East, and all Northern Europe. Through its com- 
merce it became a very rich city, und its burghers estab- 
lished manufactories of various sorts, and so built up its 
trade that skillful artisans flocked there, and many dis- 
coveries were made which still have a great influence in 
the world. 

The first paper-mill in Germany was in Nuremberg, 
and Koberger’s printing-house, with its twenty-four 
presses, was so attractive to authors that they settled at 
Nuremburg in order the more conveniently to oversee the 
printing of their works. Watches, called ‘‘ Nuremburg 
eggs,” were first made about 1500; the clarionet was 
invented there, and church organs were better made than 
in any other German town. A new composition of brass, 
the air-gun, and wire-drawing machinery, were all Nu- 
remberg devices. The filigree silver and gold work—the 
medals, images, seals, and other artistic jewelry which 
were made by the fifty master goldsmiths who dwelt 
there—were famous far and wide; and this variety of 
manufactures was increased by Hirschvogel, an artisan 
who traveled in Italy and learned to make majolica, His 
factory, established at Nuremburg, 1507, was the first in 
all Germany in which such ware was made. It is not 
certain that playing-cards were invented in Nuremberg, 
but they were manufactured there as early as 1380, and 
cannon were cast there in 1356. Previous to this they 
had been made of iron bars soldered together lengthwise, 
and held in place by hoops. In short, the manufacturers 
of Nuremberg were so widely known as to give rise to a 
proverb : 

“ Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land ;” 


and thus the city had the sort of importance which suc- 
cess and wealth bring to a person or a place. 


ORIGIN OF FENCING. 


From the first invention of the sword down to the 
period when the fifteenth century was drawing to a close, 
the weapon had always been used as an arm of offense. 
The person using it thrust or hewed it into the body of 
his antagonist whenever he had a chance, and the only de- 
fense against it was a stout armor or an interposed shield. 
It is not to be supposed that an ancient warrior, or one 
belonging to the earlier Middle Ages, never thrust aside 
or parried with his own a stroke of his enemy’s ; but this 
method of defense was not depended upon in those days ; 





the breastplate, the helmet, or the buckler, was expected 
to shield the soldier while he was endeavoring to get his 
own sword into some unprotected portion of the’ body of 
his antagonist. But about the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain the science of fencing was invented. 
This new system of fighting gave an entirely new use to 
the sword. It now became a weapon of defense as well as 
of offense. Long, slender rapiers, sharpened only at. the 
point, were the swords used in fencing. Armed with one 
of these, a gallant knight or high-toned courier, who 
chose the new method’ of combat, disdained the use of 
armor ; the strokes of his opponent were warded off by 
his own light weapon, and whichever of the two contest- 
ants was enabled to disarm the other, or deliver a thrust 
which could not be parried, could drive the sharp point 
of his rapier into the body of his opponent if he felt so 
inclined. The rapier, which was adopted to combat two 
persons, and not for general warfare, soon became the 
weapon of the duelist; and as duels used to be as 
common as lawsuits are now, it was thought necessary 
that a man should know how to fence, and thus protect 
the life and honor of himself, his family, and his friends. 


THE VAILED PICTURE. 


Two artist lovers sought the hand of a noted painter's 
daughter. The question which of the two should pos- 
sess himself of the prize so earnestly coveted by both 
having come to the father, he promised to give his child 
to the one that could paint best. So with the highest 
skill his genius could command, each strove for the 
maiden. 

One painted a picture of fruit, and displayed it to the 
father’s inspection in a beautiful grove where gay birds 
sang sweetly among the foliage, and all nature rejoiced in 
the luxuriance of bountiful life. Presently the birds 
came down to the canvas of the young painter, and at- 
tempted to eat the fruit he had pictured there. 

In his surprise and joy at the young artist’s skill, the 
father declared that no one could triumph over that. 
Soon, however, the second lover came with his picture, 
and it was vailed. 

‘*Take the vail from your painting,” said the old man. 

**T leave that to you,” said the young artist, with much 
simple modesty. 

The father of the young. and lovely maiden then ap- 
proached the vailed picture, and attempted to uncover it. 
But great was his astonishment when, as he attempted to 
take off the vail, he found the vail itself to be a picture. 
Plainly, he who could so vail his canvas with the brush as 
to deceive a skillful master was the greater artist. 


Bauuastinc A Roap witH Saut.—A large tract of the 
Colorado Desert is between two and three hundred feet 
below the level of the ocean. It was once a part or 
branch of the Gulf of California, but a bar of sand formed 
at the mouth, and being cut off from communication with 
the sea, the waters evaporated and the bed became a basin 
of salt. A branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad is 
partly ballasted with this salt. ‘‘ In laying a track to the 
salt-mine there,’ says the Los Angelos Herald, “ the 
builders were obliged to grade the road for 1,200 feet with 
blocks of beautiful lumps of crystals of salt. The quality 
is superb and the supply inexhaustible. Grasshoppers of 
enormous size and giant centipedes have been preserve: 


‘in it, it is said, and are to-day, after the lapse of centu- 


ries, of full size and original shape.” 
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GRUMBLING. 
AFTER LAFONTAINE. 


A roor, weary laborer sat on the road, 

Wiped the sweat from his forehead, and threw down his load. 
He was wrinkled and old ; as he ate his dry bread, 

He coursed his hard lot, and he wished he was dead. 

Says he, “Sixty years long I have toiled and I’ve striven, 
Ihave dug and I’ve hoe’d, I have chopped and I've driven. 
Now { can’t work no longer, nor scarce draw my breath, 
There’s but one thing I wish for in life, and that’s Death.” 
Tho leaves of the trees on the roadside were stirred 

By a cold icy wind at the sound of that word, 

And from out of the wood came a tall, bony figure, 

Came nearer and nearer, got bigger and bigger. 

“Can I help you, my man ?—I was passing this way; 

You were not on my list for a visit to-day; 

But I’m always at hand, and desirous to please, 

To cure your complaints, and to give you all ease. 

I was going to see Hodge, but he'll keep till to-morrow: 
Let me free you at once from your trouble and sorrow.” 
The old man jumped up ; he was all of a shake : 

He stammered out, “ No, sir, indeed you mistake. 

I don’t want no help ; it’s a very good road ; 

Only lend me a hand, just to shoulder this load. 

Ishould be at home, for my day’s work is,done, 

But the flelds looked so bright in the wafm setting sun.” 





A WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 
A TALE OF VENICE. 

“To THE honored and most beautiful Signora Marina Guerrini, 
the Count of Santa Croce sends greeting: 

“Srianora : Once again Isue. If my suit be vainly trouble- 
some, pardon, Yet not for myself alone, most noble lady, but for 
him who is chiefly beloved of her whom I most chiefly love, I ask 
the boon. One moment's hearing in the Piazza San Marco, the 
hour after sunset. Thus peradventure my Zeal for him may speak 
my worship for her, and her remembrance of a somewhat weighty 
service make my high reward, UGoLINo.” 

‘* A strange note in faith,’ musingly said the signora, 
after having read and re-read the curious missive, only to 
become more and more bewildered by its mysterious 
hints of the warily-couched terms. ‘A strange note and 
@ stranger request. Methought my old lover had taken 
his last rebuff in sober earnest while recognizing the 
greater claims of a husband, but it seems scarcely have I 
begun to taste the quiet serenity of wifehood ere he comes 
again with his large protestations and silly flatteries, and 
sends my newly-acquired tranquillity to the winds. Ah, 
ah, Santa Maria! ‘The Piazza Marco, the hour after 
sundown.’ I will not go! and yet—‘for him who is 
chiefly beloved of her whom I most chiefly love ’—that 
must mean Rinaldo, my husband. Yes, surely — and 
‘weighty service.’ Then I will go. But stay "—and she 
crushed the letter into a tightly-pressed ball, and watched 
it as it fell into the blue water of the broad Lagoon. “If 
it sinks I will follow the request; if it floats—ah, well, 
e fatto, it is done. An hour after sunset, bene,” and 
dismissing further thought with the lightness of an 
Italian temperament, she leaned on the window-ledge, and 
let her dark eyes roam dreamily over the wide canal 
and the varied scenes it presented. Dream on, fair 
signora, now. Daring thought and intense, ay, terrible 
action will hold a far different sway ere another evening 
darkens in the tender eyes that reflect so serenely the 
marble domes and quiet waters of perfect Venice. 

Long the signora sat there watching and waiting for 
the sunset, until slowly the hour came, and slowly the 
soft blue twilight settled over the darkening streets. 
Then she arose, and folding a long black mantle over 
her brightly-colored dress, summoned a trusty attendant, 
aad gliding silently and swiftly through the long cor- 








ridors of the Guerrini Palace unmolested, almost un- 
observed—for intrigue and adventure were occurrences 
of little moment in pleasure-loving Venice—reached, 
some few moments after the appointed time, the Piazza 
Marco, and awaited, with quickly-beating heart, the ap- 
pearance of her lover, Santo Croce. 

He was there before her, threading with impatient 
steps the broad pavements of the Piazza, and scanning 
with anxions gaze every face and figure that might or 
might not be the signora. Would she come ? Ay, surely. 
And yet—she was proud and of determined character, and, 
loving her lord with all the strength of her warm Italian 
heart, had many and many a time refused to see and 
speak to her ancient lover, Santa Croce. He owed her a 
grudge for that! And she had disdained him—him, 
young, handsome, wealthy and titled, the envy and ad- 
miration of the fairest Venetian maidens. She had given him 
the go-by, him who had for years sued humbly at her 
feet, to bestow her hand upon his happier rival. He owed 
her a grudge for that! And he, Rinaldo, who had merited 
his hatred by deserving and obtaining her love, on him 
he would be revenged. Ah, and now was the time. His 
plot was all arranged and in readiness, and now was the 
time—now, now, now! But would she come? Ay, she 
would—he had taken care of that. That one insinuation 
in his note was enough, for did it not imply danger to 
Rinaldo ? Her husband! He had hated that man for 
months, months, ever since the signora’s love had been 
apparent, and he would be revenged, yes, revenged, and 
on both. He foresaw the misery she would endure, he 
could foretell how it would all end. She should sue to 
him now, to him, the disdained one, and he would scorn 
her. "Twas sweet, such revenge! But would she come, 
would she 

He knew her well. He had learned by heart, long ere 
now, every line, every movement of her graceful figure. 
She had come, she was there! At last ! 

Long they talked. At first lightly, then earnestly, then 
excitedly, with passionate upbraidings and entreaty on 
her part, and alternate anger and disdain on his. 

‘‘Nay, lady,” he said, ‘‘I am not the one to blame. 
Did he think his lofty spirit could soar unchecked above 
the proudest of Venetian nobility ? Could he not foresee 
to where his daring ambition would lead? Exile? He 
has tasted that ere now! Death? It needs but a step to 
bring him there! And you say I have done this? No, 
signora, treachery never yet darkened the name of Santa 
Croce. Revenge ? Well, yes! We seize upon that gladly, 
relentlessly, when it is placed in our way.” 

** What is it ?” she asked, imploringly. ‘‘ You speak cf 
death. Wherein is his life endangered ?” 

‘‘That matters not,” he answered, with a cruel laugh. 
“Shrink not, fair signora, 'tis but a dagger’s point. For 
less offenses others have borne the rack and wheel.” 

** Assassinated !” she exclaimed, in agony. ‘ Who— 
what? Oh, Ugolino, for the love of mercy tell mo 
all—all.” 

‘Love ? Iloved you once. I love nothing now.” 

‘Yet speak—speak—tell me all! I demand it! I have 
the right. Iam his wife, Ugolino.” 

** And you think to save him? Poor fool! Yet, listen 
and you shall hear. He has offended the Morati, the 
most powerful party in Venice—offended them politi- 
cally, mortally; and I myself read the order for his 
assassination. Can your tears annul that order, lady ?" 

‘But he is away—he is not at home,” she answered, 
weeping bitterly. 

“Ay; but he will surely return. 
moment——” 
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** Ugolino,” she said, ‘‘ you are taking too great revenge 
for so unwitting an offense. Was he to blame that I loved 
him? Oh, ’tis a cowardly deed—an infernal plot ! 

‘*Have I not said that the plot is none of mine, albeit 
that through exultation in its success I have my revenge ? 
My hate for him is far greater than ever was my love 
for you.” 

** Ugolino,” she said, slowly, as though trying to catch 
at some wavering idea, ‘‘ you did not bring me here only 
to tell me this. You spoke of zeal for him, of weighty 
service to me. Ah, you mean tosave him! Save him, 
Ugolino, for I know you can!” 

He smiled pityingly, but spoke no word. 

‘*Tell me how I may move you, Ugolino! You ask 
for revenge. Here I am—for death, take me! I am 
ready—I will not flinch, Ugolino; do your worst with 
me, but spare—spare him !” 

He looked in admiration, almost in worship, at the 
noble head bowed so agonizingly before him, and thought, 
‘* Here were a wife for a Santa Croce. Oh, that she were 
mine !” but he only said : 

‘And to what end would your death serve, child ? 
You forget that I am Santa Croce, not Morato.”’ 

“Then what do you want with me? Your note—oh, 
surely you meant something !” 

‘‘Signora, listen. Is it his safety you hold dear, or 
only your love? Would you buy his life if the price 
were an everlasting farewell ? Will you save him, and 
never see his face again ?” 

Low sobs came, mingled with the words : 

“So I knew he was well and happy, I would—I 
would.” 

‘‘And—wed me? I have power. Say the word, sig- 
nora, and it is done.”’ She sprang to her feet. 

‘“Never! Do you think he would buy his life at that 
price 2” she answered, scornfully. 

‘‘Then farewell,” he replied, indifferently. ‘I was 
mistaken in believing it was you who wished his ransom.” 

‘*Oh, you are cruel, cruel. But stay! Save him, and 
I will think—give me time! Nay, Ugolino, save him, 
and—and—I will be your——” 

‘* Wife,” he said. ‘Is the word so hard to speak 
for me ?” 

‘*But he is from home. Let me see him once more, 
Not at the palace, for then the Morati——” and she shud- 
dered. ‘Only to warn him of his danger, and bid him 
adieu for ever! You will not refuse me this one poor 
request, Ugolino ?” 

**T will not, signora, only the farewell must be over 
before this hour to-morrow—later than that, my power 
is annulled.” 

**Tt shall be so,” she said, as if in a dream, 
then he is saved ?” 

‘He is. Nay, surely it is a weighty service, signora, 
and worthy a high reward—even so high a one as this fair 
hand. Farewell ; we shall meet again !” and summoning 
her attendant, he resigned her to his care, and took his 
way across the Piazza. 

For a moment she watched in bewilderment his retreat- 
ing form, then slowly and painfully summoned all her 
thought. 

“That he should torture me so—he! Yet, oh, even 
this is better than that Rinaldo should die assassinated. 
He is saved now, saved ; and yet, oh, heaven, can there 
be treachery ? Would Ugolino prove so base? Santa 
Maria, let me think!’ and she pondered for one 
moment with beating heart and gasping breath, and then: 

** Pietro,” she said to her attendant, ‘ follow the Count 
of Santa Croce. See if he speaks to any one, and if so, 
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listen, and note well his words. Never think of me. I 
shall be safe. Follow him, quick! Tell me where he 
goes, who he sees, what he says—all ; and come to me at 
the palace when your task is done. He is there! See! 
Follow ! follow !” 

And she drew her mantle close around her, and with 
trembling and hurried steps found her way back to the 
palace. Midnight came, and her faithful servant stood 
before her. 

‘Well, Pietro ?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“*T followed, most noble lady, and when he spoke to 
two others—friends, no doubt, for one was the Count of 
Morato—I drew near and listened. They spoke thus, the 
Count of Santa Croce taking the lead : 

“*Tt is as I thought. He is from home, but she im- 
plored to see him again ; and so they meet somewhere 
before this hour to-morrow for the last farewell.” 

‘¢¢ They shall be watched !’ : 

**¢Can he not be spared ? Nay, Morato ; I only ask in 
order to redeem my promise to her who would save his 
life, even at the price of her own. The plot is not mine, 
though the revenge may be ; and she pleaded so nobly— 
the fair signora !’ 

“© *Tmpossible |’ 

‘“** Bene! Ihave done my part. He dies then." 

***Dies! Why else are we here? They shall he 
watched—followed. My hired men are even now at the 
palace |’ 

*©¢Then I must lose the signora.’ 

““*Diavolo! What then? ‘Tis but a woman; and 
therefore not easily lost, I warrant. A few tears, and— 
bah! Art faint-hearted, Santa Croce ?’ 

‘And then, most honored signora, they all laughed and 
separated, Santa Croce only saying : 
‘*** At least, spare her the sight. 

Donna Marina's presence.’” 

She heard it through—all the base, treacherous story ; 
and then covering her face, cowered for a few moments in 
utter and helpless wretchedness. 

‘*Signora,” at last spoke the faithful Pietro, with white 
lips but a determined countenance, ‘it was of my master 
they spoke. Signora, we must save him.” 

‘* Ay, Pietro ; but how ?” 

‘*Lady, I know not. I only know that he must be saved. 
Think awhile, most noble mistress.” 

And he watched her anxioysly, as moment after moment 
went by. At last she raised her head, and he saw in her 
face a look of pain, yet not altogether hopeless determi- 
nation.” 

‘*Tt is a fearful deed,” she said ; ‘‘ vet it must be done, 
even though the risk is a dangerous one, and the odds 
great.” 

And she rapidly sketched her plan to the trusty servi- 
tor. Then hurriedly writing a few lines, gave orders 
that he should see them on the following day conveyed to 
the Count Ugolino, at the Santa Croce Palace. The noto 
was as follows : 

“ You are to be obeyed. Before sunset we shall have met—and 
parted. I go forth—when it matters not—to meet him. Ugolino, 
have pity | Let me see you again on the Piazza, the hour after 
sunset, 

The count read the lady’s note, and laid it aside with a 
triumphant smile. 

‘‘She comes readily to me for consolation. Well, she 
shall have it, /a bella Marina. Had it rested with me, 1 
should have spared him, but the Morati are implacable ; 
and it may be that ere now the deed is done, At sunset, 
bella signora.”’ 

And he kissed his hand gallantly in the direction of the 
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Guerrini Palace. Did he who could so readily foretell 
the downfall of others see no shadows darkening over the 
dial of his own life, and blotting out its sunshine for 
ever ? 

All day long two silent figures dogged the Guerrini 
Palace, waiting for the appearance of its master, who, 
however, came not. Pietro marked them, and knew their 
business. The signora felt their presence, and prayed 
and fasted and prayed, but by no other members of the 
household were they observed. Then, when sunset had 
come and gone, the signora called Pietro and asked: 

‘Are they there ?” 

‘*They are, madonna.” 

“Tt is time.” 

With a dull, cold pain combating the little hope her 
heart could scarcely feel, with icy fingers that were scarcely 
conscious of their own numbness, and a fearful terror 
that struggled against determination, the lady threw on 
her dark mantle, and blindly, breathlessly led the way to 
the Piazza San Marco. The two silent figures glided on 
with noiseless step, and followed at a short distance. 
Pietro, too, was there, with his hand upon his sword. 

It was the lady’s turn now. 

“Would he come ?” she asked herself, breathlessly ; 
and a prayer struggled to her lips, mingled with a mis- 
erere. Had he received the letter ? Would he regard it ? 
would he come? The tall column of the Winged Lion 
darkened across the twilight, and her feet almost failed 
her as she heard, or fancied she heard, the dreadful steps 
that she knew were so close behind. Oh, would he 
come ? 

‘*Yes; she saw him. He was there! And now the 
blessed Virgin give her aid! 

He would have knelt to her, but she prevented him, 
trying in vain to speak some words she had prepared ; 
and then he put his arm around her and whispered : 

‘* Weep, dearest, now, for a time. But not for long, 
Marina. You are my wife ¥ 








Heaven! What a shriek went up as, at the word wife, 
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the first assassin dealt his blow ; then stifled groans, as 
another and another came in quick succession, until the 
bloody work was done, and the Count of Santa Croce lay, 
a lifeless corpse, at their feet. No one knew, no one 
cared, save those four who surrounded the unhappy man. 
Thoughtless, pleasure-loving Venice was habitually deaf 
and blind to such a private matter as an assassin’s busi- 
ness. The masque was too thronged; there was too 
much pleasure in the gondola ! 

The next day the Guerrini Palace was deserted, for the 
signora had fled from the scene of her fearful agony to 
join her husband ; and only the lacerated body of the 
lifeless Ugolino, and the whispered rumors that afterward 
transpired, afforded any clue to Santa Croce’s dark treach- 
ery, and the terrible success of the Wife’s Stratagem. 


AMONG tne MUHTES OF ALASKA. 
By Henry D. Woo.re. 


Tue title of this article may probably cause consider- 
able conjecture. Who are the Muhtes? What part of 
the world do they inhabit ? will be natural questions from 
many readers of this Magazine. These people have been 
known to whaling-folk, officers of the Telegraph Expe- 
dition in 1867, and frequenters of Arctic seas for many 
years. But any account which has hitherto been written 
regarding them has appeared only in such form that the 
general public of the United States are unaware of their 
existence. 

While philologists and other scientists class these hy- 
perborean dwellers as members of the Eskimo family, 
there is every reason to believe that such classification 
has been resorted to simply owing to the untrustworthy 
accounts and fleeting observations made by persons who 
resided or traveled among them but for a brief and tran- 
sient period. 














The writer having lived with these people, assimilated 
with them in their customs and manners, and generally 
conforming to their idiosyncrasies and beliefs, is thereby 
enabled to pen the following account of their pecu- 
liarities. 

While it may be asserted that generally the type of fea- 
tures encountered among the Mahlemuhtes bears a close 
and allied resemblance to the Mongolian and Tartar races 
of Northern Asia, there are individual instances where the 
facial prominences are of a Caucasian character, occur- 
rences which are met with among all races. 

The Mahlemuhte face, when in repose, has a stolid ap- 

pearance, seemingly unrelaxable to any emotional hap- 
pening. But while the males of the race certainly exhibit 
in their general facial appearances such peculiarities, the 
females, when young, have far more pleasing counte- 
nances and dispositions. 
& |The facial characteristics of the Mahlemuhte race may 
be seen in the illustration, the eyes in every instance 
having that obliquity which mark Mongolian races, high 
and protruding cheek-bones, flattened noses with broad, 
open nostrils, large ears and receding foreheads. The 
peculiar pendulous lower lip, large mouth, well supplied 
with organs of dentition when the individual is young ; 
the straight, coarse black hair, and an almost entire ab- 
sence of hirsute growth on the face, except a few strag- 
gling hairs on the upper lips of male adults, completes 
the description of the physiognomy. The complexion is 
of a light yellow, not so deep in tint as that of the 
Chinese, while those portions of the body unexposed to 
the elements are almost white. The neglect of ablution- 
ary practices, however, causes the color to appear darker 
than it really is. In the spring-time, the rays of the sun 
reflecting upon the white snow have the effect of tanning 
and darkening the complexions to such a degree, that the 
Mahlemuhtes at that period of the year would appear to 
a stranger as if of Negro origin. 

One of the most distinguishing traits of the female 
countenance is the rosy tint, which may be seen on the 
cheeks of those who are from ten to twenty-five years 
of age. After that period they commence to look hag- 
gard and careworn, the vicissitudes of their life con- 
tributing to that effect. Still, no matter at what age a 
Mahlemuhte woman is met with, she is always ready with 
a smile, and exhibits great willingness to do anything for 
or contribute in any way toward the comfort of a visitor. 

The distinguishing marks—perhaps the term ornament- 
ation should be used—of the two sexes are shown in fhe 
studies of faces. On the lower lips of the males, at the 
extreme corners of the mouth, are two narrow slits in the 
flesh. These slits, which are made when the Mahlemuhte 
boy is from six to seven years old, serve for the insertion 
of labrets. Varying in size and shape, these labrets are 
made from fossil ivory, quartoze lignite, slate, and a 
species of mineral known to scientists as ‘‘ nephrite.” 
Those manufactured from the latter material are very 
highly prized among the Mahlemuhtes, and are handed 
down from father to son in succession. 

The figures below are specimens of the types of labrets 
in general use, the larger measuring some three inches in 
length and three-quarters of an inch to an inch in width, 
while the smaller size, oval in form, varies from one-half 
to an inch in diameter. The front view of the labrets ex- 


hibits the appearance, when viewed in its place, while the 
smaller end, in the side view, is the portion inserted in 
the hole cut in the lip. Those depicted on the right side 
of the illustration are, as may be seen, of small dimen- 
sions, but are placed to a similar use as the larger type. 
Of late years, since the United States’ occupation of 
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Alaska, the custom of wearing labrets has been very 
much curtailed, while the cutting of incisions in the lips 
of young boys has almost ceased. The relinquishment of 
the custom has been effected, partly owing to the fact 
that the labrets have been bought by collectors for vari- 
ous scientific institutions, and also by reason of the 
traders ridiculing the mutilation, so that unless it be in 
the villages situated on the rivers emptying into Kotzebue 
Sound and its vicinity, but few of the men wear these 
labrets at the present day. Indeed, those of the large 
type, as depicted, made from ‘‘ nephrite,” are extremely 
rare, and are difficult to obtain. 

The ornamentations affected by the feminine portion of 
the community are twofold. As soon as a girl arrives at 
the age of four, a single line is tattooed upon her chin ; 
this is allowed to remain without addition until she 
arrives at the age of puberty. Attaining that event, con- 
verging lines are drawn on each side of the centre one ; 
and again when the damsel is dignified by reception into 
the married state, two more marks are placed in a similar 
position. As in process of time maternal joys become her 
lot, at each recurrence of bliss additional ornamentations 
become necessary, so that a Mahlemuhte woman blessed 
with a numerous offspring has her entire chin so covered 
with lines that a student of Euclid might be induced to 
imagine some intricate problem portrayed for his benefit. 
The method of marking or tattooing these lines is by the 
use of a thread of deer-sinew rubbed with charcoal, which 
being drawn under the skin by the aid of a bone needle, 
the pigment serves to render the mark indelible. Rings 
curved and straight lines, figures of birds, fish and 
animals are also to be seen upon the wrists and hands of 
the women. The use of bangles or wristlets is also 
common among the Mahlemuhte ladies. Iron telegraph- 
wire—a relic of the Western Union Telegraph expedition 
of 1866-7—native copper, and brass wire, are the metallic 
substances used in making these ornaments, while quarter- 
dollars, after the centre has been drilled out and the re- 
mainder flattened, serve as finger-rings. 

A custom of placing a wire, having a single bead at- 
tached in centre, through the cartilage of the nose, was 
formerly prevalent among the young girls, but this dis- 
figurement is but rarely seen at the present day. 

Twisted in two long plaits, bound at the ends with 
strips of mink fur, the long hair of the women in nowise 
differs in texture from that of the males. Uncleanly, un- 
kempt, and but rarely combed, the Mahlemuhte woman’s 
head presents anything but an inviting appearance. 
While young and unmarried, their figures are well 
rounded and inclined to embonpoint, but as soon as 
they assume the dignity of maternity, their appearance 
is haggard, with sallow faces and attenuated forms. 

A notable peculiarity among the Mahlemuhtes is the 
worn state of the front teeth of both the upper and lower 
jaw, while the other dentals are in a perfectly sound and 
healthy condition. After continuous observation I found 
that this eroded and worn state was caused by the entire 
strain of mastication being borne by the incisors, to the 
exclusion of the molars. The hard, dried fish is torn to 
pieces and munched between them, while the amount of 
dirt and grit which enters the mouth in combination with 
berries and other food assists in the work, so that it is no 
uncommon sight to witness a middle-aged person with 
but a faint white line of bone showing through the gums, 
while the protruding lower lip, which is a trait of the 
race, exposes to the view what at a distance appears a 
toothless mouth. 

The articles used by the Mahlemuhtes for food are 
numerous, and well suited to the requirements which the 
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human frame subjected to low temperature is dependent 


upon for sustenance. Flesh and blubber of the seal, 
whale and walrus, every variety of fish, deer, hare, musk- 
rat, squirrel and marten are consumed, while the innu- 
merable flocks of wild-fowl frequenting the pools and 
marshes from May to September are another source of 
food supply. Grouse, too, during the Winter and Spring 
serve as an addition to the larder. Not the least particle 
of either fish, fowl or animal is wasted, entrails and excre- 
ment being eaten with the greatest avidity. The only 
animals the Mahlemuhtes do not eat are the mink and 
fox ; these exceptions arise from superstitious notions, the 
general belief being that the mink is the object into which 
dead people’s spirits enter before the celebration of their 
anniversary ceremonials, Foxes are credited with power to 
work evil and create misfortune if the flesh is brought near 
or into a dwelling, while a decoction of black-fox bones 
boiled is supposed to render the imbiber invisible to 
mortal eyes. So that whenever a mink or fox is caught 
in the traps, they are skinned at the place of capture. 
Salmon dried in the open air, termed ‘“‘ ukali” by the 
Russians, together with the oil of the white whale or seal 
(Phoca vitulina) are the two principal articles of dietary 
among the Mahlemuhtes. 

But since the American occupation of Alaska, flour, 
crackers and tea have entered into the field of consump- 
tion, and indeed the Mahlemuhtes have become inveterate 
tea-drinkers, swallowing cups of the decocted herb in 
quick succession, and that at a degree of heat which 
appears quite unnecessary. Flour they use in the form 
of ‘‘slapjacks”’ fried in seal-oil ; those, however, owning 
stoves, baking a heavy, unleavened loaf. The pots used 
by these natives are rudely fashioned of clay, in the form 
of a crucible, and are made with the aid of a flat stick for 
beating the surfaces smooth, and then baked in the sun. 
Those manufactured on the Kanig River are highly 
esteemed, and form an article of barter with the Chuck- 
chee tribes of the Asiatic coasts. The residents on the 
Nooatak and Koowak Rivers are also large purchasers of 
the pots, as it is inadmissible among these tribes to use 
iron vessels to cook deer-meat in. They depend upon 
the deer for subsistence, and the belief is that were they 
to use other than earthen pots, the animals would desert 
their haunts. Indeed the absence of the deer during the 
Fall and Winter of 1882 is attributed to one of the 
Koowakamuhtes using an iron kettle. Numerous iron 
pots, kettles and pans are, however, to be found in every 
Mahlemuhte village, being brought from San Francisco 
by the traders, while china and stoneware cups and sau- 
cers are eagerly sought after. 

The great variety of wild berries which grow in profu- 
sion in the swamps and swale lands are highly prized by 
the Mahlemuhtes. Nature has been liberal in supplying 
the natives of these hyperborean regions with antiscorbutic 
remedies. Cranberries, though small, and of a delicious 
flavor, are found in their prime until the middle of Octo- 
ber ; salmon-berries of a rich and delicate taste, and a 
black sour berry resembling a cranberry, are stored for 
Winter use, and when on a sledge-trip are excellent thirst- 
quenchers. When mixed with oil, or the dainty, white, 
backfat of the deer, a dish of berries is regarded as a 
great luxury. To palates unaccustomed, a meal of dried 
smelts and white-whale oil may appear repulsive, but 
hunger compels a white traveler to relish these articles of 
Arctic dietary, while frozen fish is not to be despised, 
when want of fuel and bad weather precludes the kindling 
ofafire. Certainly to the fastidious the methods of cooking 
food among the Mahlemuhtes would not be acceptable. 
Wild fow] and animals are simply skinned and placed in 
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the pot, while fish is never cleansed, in some cases eaten 
raw. An account of their method of cooking slapjacks 
may prove interesting to the disciples of the school of 
cookery. The flour is mixed in a wooden dish redolent 
of seal-oil, while a piece of blubber, or a few drops of oil 
on the fingers, is rubbed over the pan, and in goes the 
mixture. When blubber is used, the morsel of fat is 
squeezed beween the fingers, which are then well sucked, 
and the slapjack is turned over if sufticiently cooked. I 
have witnessed gorging among the Chinese and Mongolian 
races, but I believe that for voracity, glutton-like habits 
and systematic gormandizing, the Mahlemuhtes carry the 
palm. No matter at what hour, should opportunity offer, 
they are ready to eat, and eat they do, with the greatest 
exhibition of voracity. 

Tobacco is largely used by the Mahlemuhtes in every 
form known to civilized patrons of the weed. Smoking is 
indulged in by both sexes, the primitive pipe being made 
of green or graystone of slaty composition, materials 
which gradually gave place to copper, iron and lead. The 
form of the pipe is somewhat peculiar, the shape denoting 
its origin from those used by Mongolian tribes. With 
circular flat bowls of wide dimensions, having but a small 
aperture for tobacco, the quantity of the weed consumed 
as a pipefull is just a pinch that could be held between 
the finger and thumb. ‘Two deep inhalations of smoke 
emitted through the nostrils suffice to exhaust the tobacco, 
the pipe, however, being filled at frequent intervals during 
the day. Stems are made of wood or bone, in halves, 
bound tightly with thongs of seal-hide, the bowl of the 
pipe fitting into the squared end of the stem and fastened 
by means of small wood or bone pegs. While the women 
still adhere to the old style of pipe, the foreign-made 
article is extensively patronized by the men, who obtain 
them in exchange for their skins from the traders. 

Chewing among the Mahlemuhtes is reduced to a fine 
art. The tobacco which meets with the greatest favor is 
the kind known as Kentucky leaf, a quality which would 
be disdained by a civilized consumer of the weed. Com- 
posed of strips and stems, it contains the most acrid and 
bitter principles of the plant, perfectly palatable, however, 
to the Mahlemuhte, who regards ‘fine cut or gold leaf” 
with a species of contempt. The portion to be chewed 
is, after being slightly wetted with saliva, rolled in ashes 
prepared from the warts or fungoid excrescences of the’ 
spruce-tree, and is then ready for use. One chew serves 
over and over again, the mass, after each successive use, 
being put behind the ear, and kept in place by the long 
hair, until the strength and flavor becoming exhausted, it 
is thrown away. Some of the women keep a supply of 
chews in small boxes which are used to pack percussion- 
caps, but after being once in the mouth, the back of the 
ear is the approved resting-place. Both sexes are addicted 
to the use of tobacco in the chewing form more so than in 
any other shape. Snuff—the taking of which is princi- 
pally confined to the males—is prepared by grinding the 
leaf together with wood-ashes in a rude mortar. A small 
bone tube inserted into the snuff-box serves as an inhaling 
medium. To deprive a Mahlemuhte of tobacco is to in- 
flict a severe punishment upon him; when the weed is 
searce, as sometimes happens in the Spring, the scrapings 
of pipe-bottoms and every morsel of tobacco are treasured 
up, while the fortunate possessor of a chew is paid to 
allow the morsel to pass from one mouth to another. 

I am inclined to believe that the acquaintance of the 
Mahlemuhtes with the use of tobacco is long anterior to 
their communication with white men. Prized far above 
any tobacco is that description of the weed known to 
them as Chuckchee tobacco, which is the leaf, in a half- 
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cured condition, brought from Russia to Kamchatka, and 
thence finding its way in course of trade along the coast 
of Eastern Siberia to the Chuckchee tribes. Traditions 
are extant of a tobacco used in former days, resembling 
our fine cut, but very strong. From this tradition, com- 
bined with the manner of smoking and the shape of pipes 
at even the present day, the inference may perhaps be 
drawn that the tobacco and utensil for smoking 





OOMIAK OR SKINBOAT OF THE MAHLEMUHTES. 


wolverine fur; that surround. 
ing the hood is intermingled 
with white or striped wolf-skin, 
serving as a protection against 
the fierce blasts that prevail 
during the Winter. Under 
these parkis cotton drilling or 
calico short shirts are worn 
next to the skin. Fancy cali- 
coes are much appreciated by 
the women folk, dark colors and 
small patterns being preferred. 
Leg-coverings of three patterns 
are used by both sexes, short 
pants resembling knee-breeches, 
longer ones tied around the 
ankles, while a third kind are 
composed of boots and pants 
in one piece. Deerskin, hair-seal, cotton drilling, tick- 
ing, and other fabrics, are used to make pants ; two or 
three pair being worn at a time, according to the exi- 
gencies of the season. 

Boots are objects of great value among the Mahlemuhte 
tribes ; those prized the most are made of white and 
black deerskin, from the foot of the deer, with tops trim- 














were of purely Oriental origin, the form in which 
cut tobacco is used among the tribes of Northern 
Asia corresponding entirely with the fine shreds 
with which we are familiar in the shape of cigar- 
ettes. 

The clothing of the Mahlemuhtes is mainly 
composed of reindeer-skins, obtained from the 
herds of tame deer kept by the Chuckchees on 
the west side of Behring Straits. Skins of the 
mink, squirrel, rabbit and fox, and the hairy pelt 
of the seal (P. ritulina), are also used, but not so 
extensively as‘in former days, the cupidity of 
the hunters causing them to barter their catch 
for drill, calico, and other textile fabrics. The 
garments of both sexes differ but slightly in 
shape or make, the parki-or hooded shirt being 
the universal body-covering of male and female. 
The parki worn by the men is cut similar to a shirt, 
having a hood, but without slits on the sides, while 
those worn by the women are semi-circular in shape at 
both front and back, with a slit diminishing in size half- 
way up to the armpits. When nicely sewn and trimmed 
the parki is one of the most comfortable and handsome 
garments imaginable. Around the edge of the hood, 
sleeves and bottom of the parki are sewn narrow strips of 





MAHLEMUHTE KYACK. 








A MAHLEMUHTE GRAVE. 


med and decorated with pieces of wolverine and thin 

narrow strips of black fishskin, and when well sewn are 
| really good specimens of native work. The skins of hair 
| and spotted seal are also used for bootmaking, that of the 

hair-seal when denuded of its covering making the lightest 

and most comfortable waterproof boot known. For soles 

the Mahlemuhtes use seal-hide, but among those tribes 

living on Kotzebue Sound white-whale hide is preferred, 
the material lasting longer, 
and being almost impervious 
todamp. Thread for sewing 
boots, and, indeed, every kind 
of skin-clothing, is made from 
the sinews of deer, while steel 
needles having three-cornered 
points are utilized The 
primitive needle was a piece 
of walrus or seal bone, similar 
in shape to the instrument 
used by sail- makers at the 
present time, but these bone 
needles have entirely disap- 
peared, their place being 
usurped by the needles of 
civilization. Winter deerskin 
is used for stockings, with 
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‘to water, and of great durability. 
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the addition of pieces of drilling wound around the Great fondness for athletic sports prevails among these 
foot, while straw placed inside the sole serves as a | Arcticand sub-Arctic residents, trials ofstrength being fre. 
protection against dampness. Such are the articles of | quently indulged in, while among friends who meet after 
clothing worn by the Mahlemuhtes, eminently suitable to | a length of time, the first salutation takes the form of 
meet the rigors of the climate, and far better adapted to | wrestling. While traveling toward Kotzebue Sound, I 


.its requirements than any species of civilized garments. | was surprised to see one of the men belonging to my sled 





CHRISTMAS IN ALASKA. 


In damp and marshy ground, where rubber boots might | run forward, upon approaching a barabarra, seize a fellow 
be thought necessary, the unhaired skin of the seal is the | around the waist and attempt to throw him to the ground. 
best material for protection against damp, being light and ¢ Ithought that there might have been some former diffi- 
extremely easy in walking. Their excellence is only suz- | culty between the two, but inquiry proved the contrary, 
passed by the salmonskin boots worn on the delta and | as I learnt that they were near relatives, but had not seen 
lower portion of the Yukon, which are utterly impervious | one another for some time. 

, During the prolonged Winter, when enforced idleness 
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becomes the rule, the men sitting in barabarras measure 
strength by interlocking their arms, pulling in opposite 
directions, striving to overcome each other. In a similar 
manner they use their fingers and thumbs, in both in- 
stances assuming a sitting posture, with legs outstretched 
into one another's groin. Wrestling in nowise corre- 
ponds with the manner in which the athletes of civiliza- 
tion show their prowess. Such a thing as a fair grip is 
unknown, the mode of wrestling being as follows : After 
stripping off the upper garments and throwing aside their 
knives, the competitors with the right arm grasp the 
middle while the left hand takes hold of the pants, 
gathering as much of the material of the garment as is 
possible. No leg-throws are admissible, the tumble 
being effected by sheer strength, and not by adroitness. 

Throwing aside the knives is to be traced to an incident 
that took place many years ago. One tribe of ‘‘ Muhtes ” 
had offended a chief of a powerful clan by refusing to 
obey his summons to a gathering which he had convened. 
At the time no notice was taken of this refusal, which is 
tantamount to an insult, and apparent friendly relations 
were continued. Indeed, the affair had presumably been 
forgotten, and upon the death of one of the elders of 
the previous offending tribe, a great funeral feast was 
given, to which numbers were invited. 

Among them came the old chief, whose memory still 
retained the slight he had received in the past. Previous, 
however, to leaving home, he called some twenty young 
men, handing them knives to secrete in their waistbands, 
instructing them to throw aside the knives they usually 
carried when they commenced to wrestle. Upon a given 
signal from the chief each man was to stab his adversary, 
and thus the affront would be wiped out. The sequel was 
as premeditated. Wrestling took place ; the upper gar- 
ments were thrown off by both parties, their knives given 
to safekeeping ; but when the old chief made the signal, 
each of his men stabbed his opponent to the heart, the 
feast which had been given in honor of one person serv- 
ing for many. After this occurrence it became the 
custom, previous to wrestling, for the competitors to un- 
loose the waist of their pants, in order to satisfy as to 
their non-concealment of weapons. 

A game similar to tossing the blanket, well known to 
college freshmen, is played by these people. Walrus- 
hide, well-stretched, is utilized in place of a blanket, the 
participators in the tossing seizing all corners, while the 
individual to be tossed steps on the centre of the skin. 
No grace is given to him. Up he goes with a bound high 
into the air, again and again, until the tossers become 
tired or the tossed one falls over the edge of the skin, in 
many instances sustaining hard knocks and bruises. 

Lifting heavy weights, and throwing them to a dis- 
tance in a manner similar to ‘“ putting the stone,” is 
another sport in vogue, while since the advent of whites 
the Muhlemuhtes have acquired considerable skill in run- 
ning and jumping. Girls and women find amusement in 
their leisure hours in twisting and manipulating a length 
of narrow sealhide cord between the fingers into imagi- 
nary shapes of birds and animals, reminding an observer 
of the game called by children ‘scratch cradle.” Short 
and long sticks are grasped firmly in the hand of one of 
the girls, each one of the group, which takes the form of 
a circle, taking a stick from the bundle, the one fortunate 
who pulls the marked stick receiving the prize, which 


takes the form of a piece of tobacco, a doll, skeins of ; 


sewing-sinew, or needles. The girls keep up acontinuons 
chatter and laughter, good-humored remarks being inter- 
changed, while the fortunate ones share their prizes with 
their less-favored sisters, 





Children of both sexes show marked proclivities in a 
similar manner to the juveniles of other races. Mud pies, 
miniature dwellings, wading in slush and water, are among 
the pastimes. Even in the Winter the children are to be 
seen playing out in the snow and on the ice, throwing or 
kicking a ball of sealskin, working small sleds, which the 
puppies of the village are being broken to harness with, 
and tumbling one another over in the soft white Winter 
mantle on the earth. 

As the boys grow old they are provided with small 
bows and arrows, spears, and other implements of the 
chase, while the girls intuitively take to the occupations 
of their sex. When the youth arrives at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, he generally possesses a kyack of his 
own, although from an early period the Mahlemuhte 
boys are perfectly at their ease, and habituated in the 
manipulation of the frail crafts. A modified game of 
skipping-rope is much favored by both young and adults 
of both sexes. In lieu of a rope an inflated sealskin is 
used, with lines fastened to the extremities, which serve 
to rotate the object. One or perhaps two persons 
stand in proximity to the bag, those holding the lines 
whirling it quickly, and striving to hit the jumpers, who 
have to display considerable adroitness in order to avoid 
the heavy buffets which they would receive should they 
miss the gyration of the sealskin. Of course, when an in- 
experienced individual essays the game, he is subjected 
to numerous gibes and sarcastic remarks from the by- 
standers, which, however, are received in good humor. 

The Russians brought playing-cards into the Territory, 
and from them the Mahlemuhtes learned to play a game 
called ‘‘ durak,” similar to ‘‘ beggar my neighbor.” But 
with the advent of citizens of the Great Republic, that 
glorious and soul-inspiring game known as “ draw 
poker” usurped the place of the mild Muscovite pas- 
time, while casino also shares its popularity. Strange to 
relate, the excitement of gambling reached such a pitch 
that it became necessary for the trading companies at 
St. Michael’s to stop the importation of cards. Furs and 
peltries, trading goods intrusted to natives, their personal 
apparel, canoes—in fact, every kind of property was staked 
at these games, the losers being reduced to utter destitu- 
tion and want. The aptitude displayed in acquiring a 
knowledge of these games of chance is remarkable, women 
especially delighting in exhibiting their skill, and seek- 
ing every opportunity to gratify their desire for play. 

Muscular strength of the body, from the hips upward, 
is a marked feature in the Mahlemuhte physique ; wiry 
and well-knit frames, with a superabundance of adipose 
tissue, being a characteristic of both sexes. Broad hips, 
terminating in what appear to be sinewy legs and thighs, 
impress a casual observer with the idea that the extrem- 
ities are built of a material similar to the frame, But 
such is not the case ; the leg-muscles are flaccid and un- 
substantial, and the knees turn inward, presenting a 
peculiar bow-shaped appearance, indicating weakness of 
the members. 

These peculiarities are engendered through two causes ; 
first, owing to the cramped and confined position which 
is assumed by the males in their kyacks—canoes ; and 
secondly, to the fact that during the Winter months sed- 
entary habits are cultivated for the major portion of the 
season. The little exercise that a male Mahlemuhte takes 
is when running with a sled, or tending to the traps ; even 
when engaged in seal-hunting on the ice a squatting posture 
is assumed; so that it is no wonder that, in the absence of 
a proper and healthy stimulus, the muscular development 
of the extremities is retarded. Probably the females, 
whose lot it is to provide berries, fish and other fruit, are 
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by reason of their more frequent excursions and rambling 
over the hills, better set in the lower limbs than the 
males. Certainly when walking the carriage is erect, 
with a spring and elasticity that the males are devoid of. 
The muscles most highly developed are the biceps and 
those in the region of the chest, their brawny appearance 
being superinduced by the constant handling of paddles, 
throwing spears, and the practice of wrestling. 

The temperament of the Mahlemuhte races, generally 
speaking, may be classed as phlegmatic in character. 
Feelings of love, admiration, adoration, or the general de- 
sires which follow a cultivation of le grand passion, are 
unknown. As previously mentioned, the possession of a 
wife, or courtship, is simply looked upon as the means of 
propagating the family. So, therefore, where love is not 
existing, the wife holds no place in the regard of the hus- 
band, unless, having a commanding spirit, she obtains 
mastery and control over him. While utterly devoid of 
fine feelings, or elevating affections, unless it be that the 
care and attention lavished upon male children is a re- 
deeming virtue, the long train of unsympathetic traits 
are prominent features in the Mahlemuhte race. Hatred 
long nursed, impetuosity, paroxysms of violence and eb- 
ullitions of wrath, especially when under the influence 
of ardent spirits, all find place in the characteristics of 
these people. 

Having these peculiar temperaments, it is no small 
wonder that they are acutely sensitive to jeer or ridicule, 
resenting any approach to such with the utmost pugnacity. 

Such are the dark traits of the Mahlemulhte ; his good 
ones are those engendered by climatic influence, and a 
desire to appear of some importance beyond the common 
impels him to their exercise, 

Sharing the spoils of the chase among the people, 
liberality in bestowing goods belonging to the trading 
companies, and a certain attachment for a few Americans 
with whom they have come in contact, may be mentioned. 
But when trading among themselves, with their own pro- 
perty, bargains and purchases are conducted with a 
keenness and perspicuity that savors of Shylockism. 
Another fact is noteworthy : that a scrupulous regard for 
food supplies, clothing, and, in fact, all kinds of property, 
is cultivated, theft is unknown, and to this statement I 
ean vouch. During my hulf-years’ residence among these 
people I never missed the most trivial article. Mislaying 
my pocket-knife or comb on several occasions, they were 
invariably returned to me, Speaking in these terms, I do 
not wish it to be understood that the Mahlemuhtes are 
strictly honest; in fact, I think that when opportunity 
occurs, such as on board of a vessel, or in a store, any 
portable article is speedily appropriated. As a sequence, 
those who have had dealings with white people enter- 
tain no regard for the laws of ‘‘meum et tuum,” while 
the Mahlemuhte ‘‘ sui generis” respects property with 
an aboriginal feeling on the subject. In common with 
many semi-savage races, treachery is paramount in attack- 
ing a foe, while indulging in the highest pitch of brag- 
gardism, before a strong will and unbending disposition 
they become servile and cringing. Attacks have been 
made upon whites, both Russians and Americans, by 
Mahlemuhtes when under the influence of drink, or when 
their imagination has been wrought over some imaginary 
wrong. 

Firmness, determination, and kind treatment, without 
allowing the least approach to familiarity, are the factors 
whereby these Mahlemuhtes are led to respect the white 
man ; to waver and allow the least loophole, forfeits all 
fature respect, and the white never regains their defer- 
ence. Do what one will for the mass of these people, 








supply them with clothing, food, and other articles, they 
do not entertain the least idea of gratitude, appearing to 
regard any gift as a right or concession, For the per- 
formance of even the rites of hospitality, some recom- 
pense is always looked for, the only exceptions I met with 
being the young man and his wife who traveled with me 
for three months during the Winter. An instance, a 
solitary one, is recorded where a sailor who ran away 
from his vessel was fed and cared for, and finally brought 
to St. Michael’s, but even then some payment or reward 
was tendered by Mr. Neumann, of the Alaska Commer. 
cial Company. 

Both sexes are inveterate talkers, the most trivial events 
forming themes of conversation for lengthy periods. Still, 
the tittle-tattle which is a distinguishing feature among 
the half-breeds—i.e., Russians and natives throughout 
the Territory of Alaska—is not prevalent among the 
Mahlemuhtes ; they rarely speak evil of any one, when 
in company. Women who are gifted with a tale-bearing 
and loquacious disposition receive condign punishment 
from the males. There is a tradition that, in olden times, 
any one who had the reputation of a gossip and babbler 
suffered the terrible infliction of having the tongue cut 
asunder. 

With regard to the powers of observation and reten- 
tion, the Mahlemuhtes may be said to rank high. They 
are, when seeing any strange object, wonderfully atten- 
tive, exhibiting deep attention and reflection upon the 
matter in view, and showing an anxiety and inquisitive- 
ness to learn. {heir imitative powers are also great, 
many articles, such as carpenter’s tools and household 
furniture, being made after one examination. The per- 
formances of a sewing- machine at St. Michael’s, was 
bruited in every village along the coast of Norton Sound, 
and even on the Arctic circle, while the automatic anemo- 
meter set up by Sergeant Leavitt, of the Signal service, has 
caused more wonderment than any object ever presented 
to their guze. Mahlemuhtes from the Far North have 
been known to come to St.Michael’s simply to see these 
mechanical contrivances. 

The only visible mourning for the dead is that the hair 
of both sexes is cut extremely short. But while there is 
no such extreme veneration paid to a deceased parent, as 
is the custom among the Chinese or other Tartar races, 
still a certain amount of respect is observed toward the 
dead. 

When the site of the grave’is determined upon, rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased become assiduous in col- 
lecting materials to build the resting-place. Good timbers 
are selected, while flat and smooth stones are placed in 
position to rest the body upon. The corpse, dressed in 
the best clothing, is then carried to the grave. Through 
the hole in the barabarra roof the dead individual is 
thrust, like a log of wood, and carried to the last resting- 
place. 

After a mournful dirge is chanted, the body is laid 
upon the stone flooring, with three pieces of wood placed 
under it at the head, foot and centre. The property of 
the deceased, such as bows, arrows, spears, gun, and other 
hunting weapons, food-kantags or dishes, are placed by the 
side of the body. Logs of wood are then built to an apex 
to the height of five feet, and over this is erected a square 
pile of timber, which is covered with stones and earth, 
beaten down to a level. Upon the top of the grave dishes 
of food are placed, while at its side the drilling or deer- 
skin tent, containing several articles of clothing, finds 
a place. 

The mode of burying practiced among the natives living 
on the delta and lower portion of the Yukon is similar to 
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4. Bird Spear. 5. Spear-point of Walrus Ivory and Metal. 


8. Wooden Handles for Throwing Spears. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IMPLEMENTS OF THE MAHLEMUHTES. 


that of the Mahlemuhtes, except that the weapons and 
property of the deceased are not buried, but are stuck in 
various positions on the top or at the head of the grave. 
Figures of birds, animals, and carvings representing the 
human form in various hideous shapes, are placed around 
the tomb. 

Among the Mahlemuhtes, and extending over all the 
tribes of the seacoast and inland, is a common supersti- 
tion attached to the dead. A wide circuit is made from a 
grave ; neither will they look at or touch a corpse after 
burial ; while the presence of any article belonging to a 
deceased person, either in the house or tent, is regarded 
with fear. Still, there is no fear or terror at the approach 
of the grim tyrant, the final end being waited for without 
any dread, and, in the case of a person being old and de- 








1. Beluga Spear. 2. Bone Sinker and Fishhooks. 3. Seal and Walrus Spear. 
6,7. Flint Spear-heads, 








crepit, is regarded as a welcome sum- 
mons. Having no doctrine of future 
existence, or belief in eternal damna- 
tion, the dead Mahlemuhte, after the 
burial rites are performed, and at the 
expiration of a year, is regarded no 
more than a dead dog. 

The tomb is allowed to decay, and 
never repaired, its ornamentations are 
suffered to rot away, until, in course 
of time, nothing remains but a few 
bones, or a honeycombed skull. The 
barabarra wherein a person may hap- 
pen to die is deserted for many 
months, sometimes never reoccupied. 
Where no relatives are living to per- 
form the rites of sepulture, the neigh- 
bors leave the corpse in the hut, 
closing up the hole in the roof and 
the entrance-way, to prevent the ad- 
mission of any animals. 

Those who participate in the build- 
ing of a grave become entitled to some 
peculiar privileges during the year 
elapsing between the demise of the 
individual and the anniversary of the 
death. When visiting the barabarra, 
or tent, of the deceased person’s rela 
tives, the following observances take 
place: He cannot enter the house, 
or speak to any one, before he receives 
an offering of food at the hands of the 
relatives. Dishes of berries, fish, or 
other viands, together with a bowl or 
cup of water, are handed to him on 
bended knee, with averted face, by 
the relative, who retires backward. 
Before tasting any of the articles, a 
small piece of each is taken between 
the forefinger and thumb and thrown 
with a fillip into the air, while a drop 
of water is poured on the ground. 
These ceremonies are supposed to be 
an offering to the devils of the air and 
earth. When a brief space elapses, 
the tent, or barabarra, is visited, and 
talking, previously inhibited, com 
mences. Each visit during the year 
\ of mourning is marked by similar 
~ “  eeremonies. At the anniversary of a 
death, celebrations and performances 
take place, at which numerous gifts 
are distributed to those who assisted 
to build the graves, and a general 
feast takes place, lasting several days. 

Previous to the advent of Russians the use of firearms 
was unknown to the races of Northwestern Alaska, iron 
with its uses a mystery, and the stone age flourished. 
Trapping and hunting were conducted by primitive 
methods ; spears, bows and arrows being tho weapons 
used for defense and offense. Hammers, drills, axes, and 
knives, were manufactured of flint, quartoze and green- 
stone ; arrow and spear heads, of translucent agate ; deer 
and walrus bone sufficed for all requirements. Some of 
the best’ hunters had copper heads and points for their 
spears, while fishhooks with barbs of the same metal were 
extensively used. These spearheads and fishhooks were 
made bv beating out native copper found in some of the 
inland districts. 
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Still the stone and bone implements have not yet been 
entirely thrown aside, the primitive spears and lances 
being preferred by the seal and walrus hunters. Where 
iron has found favor, it is in the form of saws, hammers, 
chisels, axes, hatchets and other tools, which are articles 
of trade eagerly sought after. 

But it may be asserted that in less than a decade the 
ethnologist will seek in vain for specimens of articles used 
in bygone days by these people. Many of the Mahle- 
muhtes cling with veneration and affection to these old 
relics, parting with them only when a good price is offered 
by some Smithsonian or other collector, and even then 
with great reluctance. American-made traps have entirely 
ousted the rude and primitive appliances used by the 
Mahlemuhtes. These traps consisted of hollowed logs of 
wood, with a centre-piece cut out, a coil of seal-hide 
acting as a spring upon a flat board 


having a stout, sharp bone peg at r- 
one end. A thin whalebone line, to 
which the bait is fastened, was at- 
tached to the board, which, upon 

being pulled by the animal, set loose 


the hide spring ; the peg descended | 
generally upon the head of the beast, 
and killed it instantaneously. The 
log of wood, buried deep in the snow | 
and secured by means of heavy stones, 
prevented any removal or displace- 
ment. 

Another method of securing fox, 
bear, and other carnivorous animals, 
is by placing pieces of seal or walrus 
meat in their haunts. Concealed in 
the interior of the lumps of bait is 
a long, slender piece of whalebone, 
with sharp ends. When the animal 
swallows this bait the whalebone 
springs into its original shape, the 
sharp ends entering the intestines 
and stomach of the beast, causing 
death to supervene. Tracked to its 
lair, the skin is soon obtained, free 
from any blemish or defect, which 
insures the command of a high price 
in trade. 

Fowling-pieces and rifles are used 
to shoot reindeer, feathered game, | 

| 





seal and walrus, their possession 
being greatly sought after ; but with 
these weapons the Mahlemuhtes are 
by no means expert shots, their aim 
with the primitive spear and lance 
being far more sure and certain. 
Means of travel among the Mahle- 
muhtes are by water and on the ice, 
walking being scarcely indulged in 
for any considerable distance, the 
weakness of the leg-muscles doubt- 
less contributing to the nonpractice 
of pedestrianism. Two forms or | 
models of skinboats are used by the 
Mahlemuhtes ; one of these measures 
from ten to twelve feet in length, by 
two and a half feet in width, having 
tapering points, terminating on the 
curved bow end, with an intervening 
space between the extremities ; or, in 
fact, splitting the curve in twain. 
The other variety is similar in length, 














1, 3. Ice-picks made of Walrus-tusks. 2, The Drill. 
6. Dancing mask. 


but only eighteen inches in width, and has a raised 
breast-frame in front of the hole wherein the paddler 
sits. While the first described type is by no means diffi- 
cult for # white maz to handle, the latter species of 
canoe can only be manceuvred by the skilled Mahle- 
muhtes who live or have resided on Kotzebue Sound, 
where it is used by them in pursuit of the swift white 
whale. It requires great aplomb and self-possession for 
even an expert in handling the wider canoes to attompt 
to paddle one of these frail kyacks. 

With a plentiful supply of timber, the frames and ribs 
of these kyacks are well fashioned, being fastened by thin 
seal-line ; they are, while being strong, extremely easy to 
ride over the most heavy waves, the elasticity of the hide 
rope enabling them—in nautical parlance—to give. A 
single hole in the centre provides room for the paddler, 
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4, 5. Stone (nephrite) Hammers, 
7, Stone Adze, 8 Shaman’s Drum. 
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but should his wife or children be on board, they are 
stowed, together with their belongings, at the ends of the 
craft. It has been a matter of wonderment to me on sev- 
eral occasions, when seeing perhaps four or five children, 
with their mother and father, emerge from the inside of 
one of these kyacks after a long journey, how they con- 
trived to breathe and remain in such a cramped position 
for any length of time. But they do not seem to be any 
the worse for the trip, giving themselves a few shakes and 
turns when landing, and exhibiting no inconvenience 
whatever. 

Seal and walrus hides are used for covering the frames 
of the kyacks, and are sewn with deer-sinew, so that when 
well stretched and oiled about once a month, they become 
entirely impervious to water. Single paddles are mostly 
used by the Mahlemuhtes, the double kind being seldom 
seen. I do not think that I err in stating that a good 
paddler can attain a speed of six or seven miles an hour 
on the sea, while on a river about double the distance 
can be accomplished. On Kotzebue Sound and in its 
immediate vicinity reindeer-skin is used for covering the 
narrow kyacks before mentioned. 

A larger boat, termed by the Mahlemuhtes ‘“ oomiak,”’ 
and known to whites by the Russian cognomen “ bia- 
darra,” is used when traveling on long journeys with a 
large number of persons. These boats are open, afford- 
ing no shelter from the elements to their passengers, but 
are so light, and withal of great strength, that they will 
live in a gale where a ship's-boat would certainly founder. 
Great ingenuity is displayed in their construction ; the 
frames and timbers, knees and uprights, being nicely 
fitted and fastened with the ever-present seal-hide rope. 
Upon the frames are stretched from four to sixteen seal 
or walrus hides, varying in number according to the size 
of the ** oomiak,” the skins being fastened to the frame 
tightly, and secured by means of thongs of hide inserted 
through holes on their edges, and rove through the upper 
strake of the frame. When well taut, the skins receive a 
coat of seal-oil, and are then allowed to dry in the sun. 
Seal-hide is considered the best covering for both oomiaks 
and kyacks to be used in fresh and salt water, the skin of 
the Phoca ritulina being preferred, by reason of its 
pores being very close, while walrus-hide, although repel- 
ling the attacks of the sea-water, speedily becomes flaccid 
and wrinkled when immersed in river-courses. 
pare the hides of these animals in a fit condition for 


covering water-vehicles, they are denuded of hair and | 


every particle of skin, fat, and fleshy matter, which is 
done by the women with the aid of their teeth and knives. 
Wheu properly cleansed, the hides are stretched with 
cords en a square frame and left to dry in the sun for 
some three or four days, when they become ready for use. 

The propulsion of the oomiak is effected by means of a 
single lugsail, the mast fitting into a step in the fore part 
of the boat and having one head and two side guys when 
upraised ; paddles, and sometimes oars are also used when 
requisite, 

In the Winter the boats are carried on shore, the skin 
covering taken off and put aside for future use. 

When the snow begins to fall, sleds are brought from 
their Summer resting-place, the lashings examined, and 
defects made good. Mahlemuhte sleds are some nine 
feet in length, and stand from the ground about two and 
a half feet, the runners being shod with slabs of walrus 
and whalebone, with wooden pegs as fastenings. Four 
and five stanchions, semi-curved in form, spring from the 
runners and support the lateral strips of wood which com- 
prise the body of the sled, while uprights equidistant 
gerve to bind the structure and strengthen it. Dogs are 


To pre- | 


| 





harnessed to a single line running from the head of the 
sled, which tapers upward to a half-round, in order to sur. 
mount the projecting ice-knobs encountered while travel. 
ing. Each dog has thin hide ropes passing over the head 
and under the forelegs in loops, which terminate on its 
back, while the end is made fast to the main pulling- 
rope. With a team of six dogs, it is possible to transport 
a load of from a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds on the 
sled. An average day's run of twelve hours with a loaded 
sled in the months of February, March and April, may be 
set down as fifty miles, with a good road on the ice and 
snow. 

One of the advantages that a team of Mahlemuhte dogs 
may be credited with, is the small amount of food they 
require when on the road. They should never be fed 
until the journey is finished for the day, and in no in- 
stance do they receive any more than a half- salmon, 
some three or four pounds in weight. It is very surpris- 
ing to a newcomer to witness the amount of work these 
dogs perform with such small rations. Wearisome and 
trying to the temper as these canines are by reason of 
their vagaries, they excite a certain amount of admiration 
when their labors are considered, and the wonderful jour- 
neys they perform during the Winter are witnessed. In 
size they correspond with a medium-grown pointer. Ex- 
tremely muscular and seldom fleshy, the appearance and 
hardiness betray the fact that their original progenitors 
were either of the fox or wolf family, their voracity, short, 
sharp snout, formidable fangs, and coarse, straight hair 
adding to the surmise. 

In addition to the large sleds used while traveling, 
small, low contrivances are used by the Mahlemuhtes 
when engaged in hunting or fishing on the ice. These 
sleds are simply two lateral pieces of wood laid across the 
runners, and of sufficient size to transport a single seal or 
akyack. The mode adopted in hunting the seal on the 
ice-bound ocean is worthy of attention, exhibiting as it 
does the patience, ingenuity, and braving of the inclem- 
ent and cheerless weather that are incidental to the pur- 
suit. February, March, April and May are the months 
when the seals are hunted. The small islands along the 
coast of Norton Sound, and the deep indentations around 
Golovin and Norton Bays, are the favorite resorts. With 
a slender stock of provisions, and nothing but a tent of 
cotton drilling, the hunters leave their villages and seek 
the grounds. Dogs and sleds accompany them to trans- 
port the smaller sled and kyack, in many cases the fami- 
lies migrating to the spot from whence operations are 
conducted, remaining there until the ice breaks up in the 
Spring. Day after day the patient hunter goes out with 
his small sled and kyack, for many hours carefully watch- 
ing the airholes in the ice made by seals, or venturing to 
a spot where open water is to be seen. In order to guard 
against being carried to sea by the sudden breaking of the 
ice, the kyack is carried. Instances, however, occur were 
men have been caught by a gale while out hunting, car- 
ried away on the drift-ice, and never heard of. During 
the past Winter (1882-3) three men perished under these 
circumstances while out seal-hunting near Cape Prince of 
Wales. When the seal comes up to breathe, or bask in 
the warm Spring sun, a blow on the head from a heavy 
club, or a well-directed shot, speedily kills the animal. 
Returning to camp, the seal is soon skinned and dismem- 
bered by the women, portions of the meat being dried for 
future use, the entrails and refuse being boiled into a 
soup, which is highly relished. The blubber and fat is 
cut off in strips, placed in bags of seal-hide, where, after 
an exposure of a few days in the sun, the matter is tried 
out, and either traded off or stored for Winter use. 
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Such is the brief account of Mahlemuhte customs and 
manners. By dint of the subtile forces which science 
denominates as mind, intelligence and ingenuity, these 
inhabitants of a hyperborean region support themselves 
and live a happy and contented life. An observer 
cannot fail to admire the skill with which they use their 
weapons and implements, their ingenuity in hunting and 
fishing, and withal their close and accurate powers of 
perception and observation. To the ethnologist and philo- 
logist a study of the Mahlemuhte race presents a wide 
field, and by such researches some light may possibly be 
thrown upon the origin of the race of men that inhabited 
the Arctic portion of the American Continent from Behr- 
ing Sea to Greenland. 











LEILA. 


“Lema! I shall bring company home to dine to day.” 

The girl dropped her novel with a sigh, as Gerando 
passed out upon the terrace. 

“Heigho! Jewel, come here! My little dog, did you 
know that it was a dreadful thing to be an heiress and the 
mistress of an establishment?” nestling the spaniel’s 
silken head against her soft cheek. 

Jewel whined affectionately—almost with tears in his 
eyes. 

‘* For the master of The Tulips, now, it’s quite another 
thing. He has only to see that the servants do their 
duty and are paid, give his orders, and ride away,’’ peep- 
ing through the blind to where Gerando was drawing on 
his gloves, while Saad, his horse, stood lashing his glossy 
flanks with his long tail. ‘‘But the poor little mistress 
has all the sacrifices to make. When Signor Gerando says, 
‘Company to dine ’—people, mind you, Jewel, she don’t 
care a straw for—she must put by her pet book, her com- 
fort, and her leisure ; she must arise, gird up her loins, and 
take council with her housékeeper ; she must array her- 
self in velvet and fine linen ; she must be the servant of 
her uninvited guests. Well, I don’t know howit is ; but 
I’m growing old dreadfully fast with this sort of thing, 
and—and I wish Dr. Houston had lived, if he was my 
stepfather, and cross into the bargain,” and one bright 
tear fell ou Jewel’s head, as she jumped up and ran 
away. 

But Mrs. Peppers, tha housekeeper, heard her come 
singing down-stairs to the china-closet, where she was 
polishing silver. 

** What now, dearie ?” 

‘‘Company to dine. I suppose Peter’ll have to go to 
town, won't he ?” 

‘** More company ?” 

“Yes, Aunty Peppers.” 

“Well, my mouth is as a sealed book, but if I were 
to speak, I should say that we have altogether too much 
company in this house.” 

Leila smiled faintly. 

‘** Aunty Peppers, what is there to do ?” 

‘* Nothing for you, Leila Alcester! You just go back 
to your book, and your comfort, and things you are fit 
for. I don’t want any hollow eyes, and cheeks with no 
more color than a snowdrift, around me.” 

Leila turned slowly away. 

“One month of this life has taken all the bloom of 
Spring out of her,” muttered Mrs. Peppers, vengefully 
wrestling with the castors. ‘‘A pretty life he makes for 
the innocent young girl intrusted to his care, with his 
dinners, and his wine-suppers, and his host of strange 
men coming here, as if The Tulips was a tavern.” 
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Leila went slowly up to her chamber, and laid her 
dinner-dress out upon the bed. It looked like a foamy 
wave of green sea-water with the sun on it. ‘The soft, 
white lace of the sleeves was caught up with gold and 
emeralds ; a fall of shimmering flounces of the same fell 
over the silk skirt. 

“Twill put up my hair plainly,” she said, looking in 
the mirror at her little face, as soft and fair as a pearl. 
‘*T am too tired to curl it. I wonder what makes me so 
tired all the time!” sinking down upon a couch. 

She fell asleep. 

The little ormolu clock upon the mantel, striking 
twelve, awoke her. She started up and listened, as a dis- 
tant sound like low thunder fell upon her ear. 

‘*They are coming over the bridge !"’she exclaimed, 
starting up, and began hurriedly to dress. Meanwhile 
she wondered anxiously what had been accomplished 
below-stairs. As she clasped the gold band about her 
small, white arm, she saw her guests coming into the 
yard. 

They were all gentlemen—one in the carriage with 
Gerando, three on horseback. She listened to them, 
laughing and talking, as they came across the terrace 
and into the hall. 

Her hand trembled a little with the fastening of her 
glove. She was so young ! 

Mrs. Peppers softly opened her chamber-door. 

‘* All ready, dearie.’’ 

**Oh, Aunt Peppers—the dinner !” 

“Everything is just right, I promise you that, my 
dear. I had to have my wits about me, though, for the 
carpet was up in the long dining-room, the ice-pitcher at 
the silversmith’s, not an egg in the house, or a bit of 
salad in the garden. This is the third dinner-party this 
week. My mouth is as a sealed book, but if I were to 
speak my mind, I should say that company twice a week 
was enough !” 

Leila took up her handkerchief, and there came a 
knock at the door. 

Gerando extended an impatient hand : 

**Come, come, Leila !” 

She took his arm, and went down. A hush fell upon 
the loud laughing in the long drawing-room as she went 
in to the guests. 

**Major York, Mr. Brompton, Dr. Aden, Captain Bris- 
son ;” she heard the names fistinctly, but seemed to 
see only Captain Brisson. Perhaps it was because he was 
presented last, and took a seat near her ; but there was a 
look of fierce animal life in his dark, handsome face and 
strong figure which startled and repulsed her. 

It was Captain Brisson who, at Gerando’s request, gave 
Leila his arm to the dining-room. 

Leila saw at a glance that all was well done, even to the 
bouquets among the dishes. She gave a little sigh of 
relief. 

‘*Miss Alcester is weary ?—She has seen much com- 
pany lately ?” 

Brisson’s voice was soft and insinuating. 

She smiled and shook her head. Somehow it was not 
easy to talk to Brisson. 

‘‘Let me give you a glass of wine. 
you.” 

She took the glass from his hand, and put it to her lips. 
Then she turned to her other guests. But all through the 
long two hours of that dinner she was sharply conscious 
of Brisson’s proximity—of his eyes, his movements. And 
in her weakness and weariness her will and her spirits 
somehow seemed paralyzed. The afternoon went like a 
dream, and at twilight she flew from the deserted rooms, 


That will restore 
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and, hastening to her chamber, staggered and fell, in her ‘* Leila, that is a silly fancy! He is a gentleman, and 


foamy dress, in a dead faint upon the carpet. 


suited to you.” 


‘‘ Well,” remarked Mrs. Peppers, as, discovering the ‘“*T could not marry him.” 


prostrate girl, she lifted her upon the bed, ‘‘my mouth 


is as a sealed book, but if I were to express my solemn | in every way, a suitable match.” 


belief, I should say that this child is fast going after 
her dead mother.” 
But in an hour or two Leila was better, and, hearing 


that her guar- 
dian had sent 
for her, went 
down to the 
library. 

Gerando was 
walking the 
floor. He was 
still in his 
dinner -d ress, 
which showed 
his slender, 
elegant figure. 

“Leila,” he 
said, “I wish 
to have a little 
talk with you.” 

He placed a 
chair for her. 

“T wish to 
know if you 
have as yet 
formed any 
attachment ?”’ 
he said, at last. 

She looked 
puzzled. 

“For any 
gentleman you 
may have met 
here or else- 
where?” he 
went on. 

‘No, I have 
not,” so frankly 
that he could 
not but believe 
her. 

He smiled 
upon her—one 
of his brilliant 
smiles, that al- 
most made her 
love him. 

“Then, per- 
haps, you will 
let me choose 
for you ?” 

It was her 
turn to look 
anxious. 


‘*T—I do not wish to be married, dear guardian.” 








A NAP. 


| strength against the coming struggle. 


‘**T cannot marry a man I do not love.’ 
‘**He only asks opportunity to win your love. Leila, I 
wish you to see him, without fail, to-morrow.’ 


‘Captain Brisson has fallen in love with you. It is, 


’ 


She made no 
reply. After a 
little she said, 


faintly : 

““May I go 
now ?” 

‘“‘Yes,”” he 
answered. 


She rose,and 
went up to her 
room. 

Gerando had 
never seen in 
her eyes any- 
thing like the 
fire they bore 
as she walked 
the floor that 
night. This 
arbitrary dis- 
posal of her- 
self, body and 
soul, in a mar- 
riage which 
she abhorred, 
aroused in her 
a sense of des- 
peration. 

“Tt is not 
right,” she 
said, stopping 
at last, her 
small hand 
clinched over 
her heart. ‘A 
guardian 
should seek to 
advance his 
ward’s happi- 
ness. To marry 
Captain Bris- 
son is horrible 
tome! Signor 
Gerando is not 
my friend. 
What shall J 
do ?” 

She was not 
wise enough to 
sleep, and thus 
recruit her 
Morning found 


“Tut! tut! it is necessary. You would not bea nun ?” | her worn, pallid and apprehensive. Her little hands 


“No, but [like my home as it is,” though she hesi- | shook as she dressed her beautiful hair, while the mirror 


tated at the last words. 
Gerando took another turn across the library carpet. | 


gave forth a ghost-like reflection. 


Gerando looked at her sharply as she entered the break- 


“How did you like Captain Brisson, whom you met | fast-room. During the breakfast he chatted kindly, as 


to-day ?”’ 


A look of swift aversion crossed the girl’s features. 
“‘T did not—I could not like him.”’ 
Gerando faced her quickly. 


one who strives to entertain a child. 


And by a certain 


power he had compelled Leila’s outward attention, 
though her lips quivered with the nervous dread upon 
her as she tried to smile. At lact the meal was ended. 
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LEILA.— “ WITH A SHRIEK, LIKE ONE THOROUGHLY DEMENTED, THE EXCITED GIRL THREW HEJSELF FROM HER HORSE, 
OVER THE LOW RAILING, INTO ‘THE SWIFTS,’” 
Vol. XVII., No, 6—44. 
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will order your horse.’ 
‘‘ Where ?” she faltered. 
‘“‘ Anywhere for exercise,” he said, sharply. ‘* You are 
looking wretchedly, and Captain Brisson comes to-day.” | 
When she came down from her chamber, and trailed | 
her heavy black skirt across the terrace, Gerando stood to 
put her on her horse. She saw, to her relief, that she was 
to ride alone. 





“‘Come back looking happier,” he said, in a gentle | 
voice, touched, perhaps, by her unresistance. | 
She rode away from the door, down the road. It was | 
midsummer weather. The foliage of the trees rustled | 


rank above her, the morning sky was deeply blue, the | 
<listant river glimmered like silver beyond the shrubbery. 
She turned her horse’s head toward the bridge. 

Lady pricked up her ears at the sound of her hollow 
hoof-falls. Her mistress listened absently to the rush of 
the current beneath. 

She reached mid-current, called The Swifts, paused, 
and looked down. 

A rippling line, a yard or two wide, ran, black as ink, 
through the centre of the stream. A pair of song-birds, 
sporting above it, went under the bridge, and rose chip- 
pering on the other side. The song was re-echoed from 
the silent piny banks. 

The peace of the spot contrasted so sharply with the 
pain within the girl’s heart, that an involuntary groan 
broke from her lips. 

Two hours later she came riding quietly back to The 
Tulips. Gerando came quickly down the steps to take 
her from her horse. 

“You are looking much better,” he said. ‘‘ Dress 
carefully for dinner,” he added, as he released her. 

Captain Brisson came to dine. He was very courteous. 
He drank less wine than Gerando, who appeared nervous. 
Leila’s cheeks were as tintless as the pearls in her laces, 

When they left the table Gerando said : 

‘* Leila, will you show Captain Brisson the garden ?” 

She led the way mechanically through the French 
window, along the green-turfed bank. She shook her 
head when Brisson offered her his arm. She would 
sooner have put her hand into the mouth of a roaring 
lion. 

‘* You are fond of flowers,” he said, at last. 
this pretty ?” 

He extended to her view a ring—a little circular vine, 
every flowera gem. Surprise and admiration brightened 
her face: 

“Wear it for my sake,” he said, suddenly slipping it 
upon herfinger. ‘“‘ Come now ! 
up, and we shall get wet !” 

A terrific peal of thunder frightened her into utter con- 
fusion. 

She tuemed, and ran toward the house, and in the next 
instant was«in Gerando’s presence. 

His sharp eyes instantly detected the ring upon her 
finger. 

**So soon ?” he said, kissing her. ‘‘So successful ?” he 
continued, shaking Brisson by the hand. 

When. the storm was over Brisson took his departure. 
Leila. stood silent where he had left her. 

Gerando turned to look curiously at her. She seemed 
in @ halfeanconscious, apathetic state. She looked at 
him without seeing him. 

‘* Leila, are you ill ?” 

She lifted her hand to her head, caught sight of the 
ring, and, with a little cry, fell senseless to the floor. 

With a look of extreme annoyance, Gerando raised her, 


“Ts not 


See, a shower is coming 
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‘“‘ Leila,” said Gerando, ‘“‘ go and dress for a ride. I | 








placed her upon a sofa, and rang the bell for a servant. 
She soon became conscious, but she seemed very ill. 
She was borne to her room—a physician was sent for. 
She lay ill for three weeks. 

Much of the time she was delirious. When she was 
convalescent, and could think clearly, they told her that 
she was engaged to be married. She looked at them 
wonderingly. 

**T can remember nothing of it,” she said. 

‘*That is because you have been so ill,” said Gerando, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You promised to marry Captain Brisson, of 
the Navy, one of my friends, the day upon which you 
fell sick. See, here is his ring upon your hand.” 

She looked at it with a sharp contraction of the brows. 

‘**He has been very devoted during you illness. These 
flowers and this fruit he has sent you. 

“T am so weary,” murmured Leila, struggling with 
some half-realized idea ; and he left her in peace. 

She could not quite recall some things. The physician 
said that her memory would come right when she was 
stronger, but her engagement, and the object of it, she 
could not at present remember. 

Gerando did not think it best to introduce Brisson 
into the sick-chamber. But she could leave her room at 
last, and then she longed for out-door air. She begged 
for a little ride upon Lady. 

They dressed her carefully, and lifted her upon her 
horse, one calm September day. She was to ride as far 
as the bridge. 

Gerando was to accompany her, and he had arranged 
with Brisson to meet them there. He was a little appre- 
hensive of the results, perhaps, for he was pale, and 
curbed his horse nervously. 

Leila laughed with childlike glee as Lady paced along 
the shady road. A lovely color came into her cheeks and 
lips. For the first time in months she seemed perfectly 
happy, and Gerando knew that it was because she did 
not remember the past. 

The horses stepped upon the bridge. 

** Let us go to The Swifts,” said Leila. 

A sound upon the opposite end of the bridge made her 
lift her eyes. Brisson, handsomely mounted, appeared, 
and approached. 

Leila gasped, and drew rein. Gerando looked at her. 
Her blue eyes, wide, horrified, fixed themselves on Bris- 
son’s advancing figure. 

Alarmed for her reason, Gerando made a signal for 
srisson to turn back ; but the lover, seeing only the deli- 
cate figure, floating vail and golden hair of his mistress, 
came eagerly on. 

With a shriek, like one thoroughly demented, the ex- 
cited girl threw herself from her horse, over the low rail- 
ing into The Swifts. There was a splash, and Gerando, 
stupefied, sat gazing at her empty saddle. 

Then, shouting, ‘‘ Help ! help !” he plunged after her. 

Gerando swam about until his strength was exhausted, 
but it was useless. Leila’s heavy skirt had dragged her 
to the bottom. 

The body was not found until the bed of the river was 
dragged. Before that time Gerando had fled. He was 
largely in Brisson’s debt. Brisson pursued him. It is 
said that they met, in a duel, on the banks of the Seine, 
but neither ever returned to The Tulips. 

Old Mrs. Peppers wept like a child when her young 
mistress’s dead body was received by her. 

“Ah, my lamb,” she said, ‘‘my mouth is as a sealed 
book, but at the last great judgment-day I will decry that 
guardian of yours, with his grand airs, his dice, and his 
much company, as your very murderer !” 
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In the Summer of 1760 New York was visited by an in- 
telligent traveler, the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, of the Church 
of England, who published an account of his observa- 
tions in a volume of ‘‘ Travels Through the Middle Settle- 
ments in North America.” He notices particularly the 
fair site of King’s College, then in process of erection. 
‘*When finished,” says he, ‘‘ it will be exceedingly hand- 
some ; it is to be built on three sides of a quadrangle, 
fronting Hudson's or North Kiver, and will be the most 
beautifully situated of any college, I believe, in the 
world.” 

The plan, however, was sever fully carried out. In 
addition to the churcies, he speaks, in his brief mention, 
of the public buildings, of ‘‘a very handsome charity- 
school for sixty poor euys anc girls, a good workhouse, 
barracks for a regiment of soldiers, and one of the finest 
prisons I have ever seen.”’ The last was the building long 
known as the old jail, which had then been recently 
erected on the northwestern corner of the Commons, the 
walls of which yet remain, covered by various additions, 
in the present “Hall of Records.” The Court or Stadt 
House in Wall Street, wheze prisoners had been pre- 
viously confined, Burnaby says, ‘*‘ makes no great figure, 
but it is to be repaired and beantified.” We shall see 
how and for what parpose this was accomplished. Pro- 
hibition of manufactures ccntiaued the policy of the 
Home government: ‘'The people of New York, as well 
as the Pennsylvanians, tiil both were restrained by Act 
of Parliament, had erected sever:l slitting-mills to make 
nails, but this is now pronibitei, and they are exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied at it.” 

Our traveler closes his account af the city with a few 
remarks on the charaster of the inhabitants: “'They very 
much resemble,” says he, “tLe Dennsy]vanians ; more 
than half of them ave Dutch, aad almos4 all traders ; they 
are, therefore, habitually fragai, industrisus and parsi- 
monious. Being, however, of different nations, different | 
langayes and different religions, it is slinest impossible 
to give them vny precise or determinate character. The 
women are handsomo and agreeshle, though rather more 
reserved than the Philadelphian ladies Their amuse- 
ments are much, the same as .n Fennsy!vania—viz., balls 
and sleighing expeditions in the Winter; and, in the 
Summer, going 1n parties upon the water and fishing, or 
making excursions inte the couatry. ‘There are several 
houses pleasantly situated upon East River, near New 
York, where it is common to have turtle feasts ; these 
happen once or twice in a week. Thirty or rorty gentle- 
men and ladies meet and dine together, drink tea in the | 
afternoon, fish and amuse themselves till evening, and | 
then return home in Italian chaises, a gentleman and lady 
in each chaise. In the way there is a bridge, about three 
miles distant from the city, wich you always pass over 
as you return, called the ‘ Kissing-bridge,’ where it is a 
part of the etiquette to salute the lady who has put herself 
under your protection.” 

The amusements of New York in the olden time, at 
jeast for the first hundred years of the colony, seem to 
have been, with occasional exceptions, for the most part 
of a private dumestic character. The Hollanders were a 
social people, tenacious of old memorial customs, given 
to the celebration of family events, and observant of the 
great religious festivities. Thus, birthdays and marriage- 
anniversaries were duly cbserved with feastings and rejoic- 
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ings, while the very funerals were accompanied by a cer- 
tain grim hospitality us the united guests returned from 
the grave to partake of a hearty entertainment at the 
house of the deceased. 

There were several national or religious festivals kept 
by the Dutch in New Amsterdam : Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Paas or Easter, Pinxter at Whitsuntide, and Santa 
Claus or St. Nicholas Day. Some of the peculiar Dutch 
honors of the last have been transferred to Christmas ; 
particularly the visit of St. Nicholas, who, to the won- 
dering children of Manhattan, on the eve of the sacred 
day, still, as of yore, a burly, benevolent figure, clad in 
his ancient furry habiliments, a pipe in his mouth, a 
capacious, well-filled hamper of toys on his back, rides in 
his airy sleigh, swiftly borne by his réindeér-team, over 
the roofs of the houses, descending, spite of natrow fines 
and modern contracted chimneys, to fill the stockings 
suspended, in expectation of his gifts, at the mantel- 
corner. 

The faith in the old legend of St. Nicholas, patron of the 
Manhattoes, would, with other superstitions of the past, 
doubtless have died out long ago were it not invigorated 
by these perennial gifts and bounties. Theré is practi- 
cally no discrediting a belief which is backed by such un- 
failing benéficence. We, ‘‘ children of a larger growth,” 
hoodwink our perceptions and act upon it every day 
in our intercourse with society and estimate of character, 
feigning to believe in more doubtful virtues than those of 
the boy-saint. Besides, has not Weir painted the scene ? 
and has it not been described by one of the best of men 
in most exquisite rhymes ?— 


“The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 

Gave the lustre of midday to objects below, 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so liveiy and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

* * * + 

And then, in a twinkling, 1 heard on the roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little hoof— 

4s I drew in my head, and was turning around, 

own the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound, 
@e was dressed all in fur, frum his head to his foot, 
Ana his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and svot ; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes—how they twinkled ! his dimples how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow: 
Tne stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath, 
He had a broad face and a little round belly, 

That shook when he laughed, like a bowlfull of jelly.” * 


This is the children’s saint of the Manhattoes, fixed in 
his great lineaments for all time. 

Saint Nicholas Day, if lost to the juveniles, is not for- 
gotten ‘by the elders, the representative men of the race 
of the older dynasty, the members of the venerable St. 
Nicholas Society of the city, who annually meet on the 
Saint's day—the 6th ot December—to feast on the old 
dainties, and continue the old festive observances of the 
fatherland. The Society, as we learn from an oration de- 
livered at one of itsanniversanes by that worthy descendant 





* Poems by Clement C. Moore, LL.D,: 1844, pp. 125-6. 
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from the old stock, Mr. James W. Beekman, had its 
public observance of the day in New York immediately 
preceding the Revolution, when the impending war, as in 
the season of struggle in Holland, taught men the virtue 
of joining hands in friendly association and of uniting 
their sympathies in cheerful enjoyment. 

The old Dutch observance of New Year’s Day also 
happily survives in the modern metropolis. It was, as it 
is now, a day peculiarly dedicated to family congratula- 
tions and the renewal of friendships in expressions of 
sympathy and goodwill, which, following so closely upon 
the sacred festival of Christmas, may well be inspired with 
a peculiar significance. On that day, in old New York, the 
citizens thronged to the Fort to pay their respects to the 
Governor, with their “‘compliments of the season ”—a 
familiar and convenient phrase in use on these occasions 
time out of mind.* The clergy, too, were similarly hon- 
ored, and with something more substantial in various 
hospitable gifts. ‘*‘ The English,” says Chaplain Wolley, 
in his narrative already cited, ‘‘ observed one anniversary 
custom, and that without superstition. I mean the sérena- 
rum commercium, as Suetonius calls them, a neighborly 
commerce of presents every New Year’s Day. Some 
would send me a sugar-loaf, some a pair of gloves, some 
a bottle or two of wine. In a word, the English mer- 
chants and factors were very unanimous and obliging.” 
In the olden time, with the compact, neighborly arrange- 
ment of the town, hemmed in by its two rivers and clus- 


* See a notice of the usage in a letter of Governor Colden to the 


Ear! of Hillsborough, January 6th, 1770. Col, Doc, VIII., 200. 
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tering round the Fort,when an easy stroll of the pedestrian 
carried him in a few minutes from one end to the other of 
its fashionable streets, the friendly calls of the day were 
easily maintained. 

New York, as Washington Irving has said, was then ‘‘a 
handy city,” and ‘‘any one who did not live over the way 
was to be found round the corner.” The good people of 
Manhattan were, in fact, almost as near to one another as 
the occupants of a modern mammoth hotel, and a regard 
for one another’s feelings was essential to home com- 
fort. The city has outgrown many old usages, and, it 
must be confessed,” has in its ‘‘ magnificent distances” 
rendered the observance of New Year’s Day in the old 
style rather onerous, but still it is maintained in perhaps 
the most thoroughly kept holiday of the year. Nor, asa 
genuine record of these antique observances, should we 
forget the New Year cake handed down in its primitive 
shapes from our forefathers. 

Following the ecclesiastical calendar, we come to Easter, 
or Paas, as the Dutch termed the paschal feast, a season 
which was observed by the introduction on the tables of 
eggs stained with various vegetable dyes, purple and yel- 
low being predominant. The ingenuous youth of the 
city, also, at this season, gratified a small innate propen- 
sity for acquisition and gambling in the practice of a 
custom peculiar, it is said, to the country, of ‘‘ cracking 
eggs,” the holder of the hardest in this trial of strength 
becoming possessor of the weaker shell of his antagonist 
—a sport which shared with the more imposing ‘‘turf” 
and ‘‘ ring” its little system of fraud and trickery. 
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To ‘‘ Paas,” succeeded Pinxter, or Whitsunday ; a festi- 
val peculiarly observed by the old negro slave population 
of Manhattan. Cooper, the novelist, who has introduced 
an animated account of the holiday in the city, in his 
colonial tale, ‘‘Satanstoe,” speaks of it as ‘‘the great 
saturnalia of the New York blacks.” Three days were 
given to its amusements or license. The sports, accord- 
ing to the novelist’s description, were harmless, but of a 











Besides these perennial holidays kept from the earliest 
days of the colony, there were numerous public festivi- 
ties under the English rule, in the loyal demonstrations 
on occasion of the inauguration of the new royal govern- 
ors, and on the anniversary of the sovereign’s birthday. 
The reader will recall, as an instance of the former, the 
procession, the illumination, fireworks and general carous- 
ing at the arrival of Sir Danvers Osborn, so suddenly 





SANTA CLAUS OR ST, NICHOLAS, THE PATRON OF NEW YORK. 


semi-savage character, kept up by nearly all the negroes 
of the island and vicinity assembled at the Fields—the 
present City Hall Park—and consisted of various games, 
dances to the music of the banjo, in a wild, barbaric style, 
the singing of African songs, and drinking, for which, 
this side of intoxication, the race had a great capacity. 
‘‘ Everything wore the aspect of good humor, though it 
was good humor in its broadest and coarsest forms.” 





turned to funereal gloom by his melancholy death. Of 
the latter we have a striking memorandum in a commu- 
nication of Governor Moore to the Earl of Shelburne, in 
1768, when such expressions of loyalty, in the growing 
disaffection of the period, were of more importance than 
in the old “laughing, merry, quaffing and unthinking 
time.” Moore deprecates the establishment of the mili- 
tary over the civil authority—among other reasons, that it 
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wonld at once put an end to this patriotic observance. 
‘‘It has been,” he writes, ‘‘an established custom here, 
on His Majesty's birthday, for the inhabitants to assemble 
at the Fort, which is the residence of the Governor, who 
receives tho compliments of the day in His Majesty’s 
name. The Council and Assembly, if sitting, the clergy 
of all the different communions, the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen of the city, and all persons of 
any consideration, meet there at noon, when the King’s 
health is drank in great form by everybody present, 
under a discharge of the cannon of the Fort, and the day 
concluded by public entertainments and illuminations 
throughout the town.’’* 

We have alluded to the entertainments given at fune- 
rals by the family of the deceased. It was a curious usage 
of the past peculiar to the Province. The earliest notice 
of it which we have met with occurs in the amusing 
“Journal,” already cited, of the Rev. Charles Wolley, 
who, it will be remembered, was chaplain of the Fort 
under the Andros administration, in 1680. ‘‘ They have,” 
says he, speaking of the Dutch in New York, in his pe- 
dantic way, ‘‘a custom differing from other nations. They 
feast freely and merrily at the funeral of any friend, to 
which I have been often invited and sometimes a guest, 
a custom derived from the Gentiles by the latter Jews, 
according to which, says Josephus of Archelaus, he 
mourned seven days for his father, and made a sumptuous 
feast for the multitude ; and he adds that this custom 
was the impoverishing of many families among the Jews, 
and that upon necessity, for if a man omitted it he was 
accounted no pious man. The Dutch eat and drink very 
plentifully at these feasts ; but I do not remember any 
music or minstrels, or monumentarii chorula mentioned 
by Apuleius, or any of the music mentioned by Ovid (De 
Fastis). Cantabis mestis tibia funeribus. So that, perhaps, 
it may be in imitation of David’s example, who, as soon 
as his child was dead, washed and anafnted himself, and 
ate his bread as formerly.” 

Watson, in his ‘‘ Annals of New York,” tells us that on 
the death of Philip Livingston, in 1749, ‘‘his funeral 
regale and expenses, after the manner of the times, cost 
£500, or $1,250. On that occasion two ceremonies were 
performed, one at his manor, among his tenantry, and 
one in New York city. At each place a whole pipe of 
wine was spiced for the guests. The bearers at the sev- 
eral places were presented with mourning-rings, silk 
scarfs and handkerchiefs. The eight bearers in New York 
had each the gift of a monkey spoon (that is, having a 
monkey carved on the handle), and at the manor all the 
tenantry had the gift of a pair of black gloves and a hand- 
kerchief.”’ 

It was, doubtless, with a recollection of this extrava- 
gance, that his son, William Livingston, a few years later, 
in 1753, introduced the topic of the growing expensive- 
ness and waste at funerals, among the weekly essays of his 
paper, the Independent Reflector, which, in its selection 
of topics and mode of discussion, partook of the charac- 
ter of the modern newspaper, and of the Tatler and Spec- 
tator of the early years of the century. ‘‘If we consider,” 
says he, ‘‘ the manner in which this ridiculous expense is 
conducted, we shall find it a loss to the person upon 
whom it falls, without being an advantage toany. The 
searfs and the rings are generally bestowed on the rich, 
to whose wealth they make, comparatively speaking, no 
addition ; though to the giver they prove a very consid- 
erable burden. The money squandered in liquors is often 
worse than thrown away ; it intoxicates and imbrutes 


* Col. Doc. VIL., 17. 
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that noble being who prides himself in the title of ra- 
tional, and looks erect on heaven.”* 

When, more than ten years later, in 1764, a society was 
set on foot in the city “for promoting arts, agriculture 
and economy in the province of New York, in North Ame 
rica,” one of the resolutions of the members was directed 
against this evil. ‘‘ No member of the society,” it was re- 
solved, ‘‘ will put himself in mourning, and to retrench 
the ill-timed and expensive charges of our funerals, no 
member shall give any scarfs, except to the clergy, nor 
any hot wine to any person.’’t 

The custom of entertaining the mourners on these oc: 
casions was long kept up in New York, and lingered to a 
comparatively recent period in Albany, where it was less 
exposed to the innovations introduced by the mongrel 
population of New York. 

Holland, which, from the various specific preparations 
of the article, might, rather than Scotland, be called the 
**Jand of cakes,” has to this day for sale in its confection- 
ers’ shops its birth-cake, its wedding-cake, and its cake 
for the dead. 

The wealthy citizen of New York or Albany who sealed 
in his wine-cellar a cask of Madeira for the wedding of 
his daughter, sometimes set aside another for the enjoy- 
ment of the guests at his own burial. We have heard of 
an invitation to a funeral being accompanied by a bottle 
of wine from the stock of the departed. Dr. O’Calla- 
ghan relates an anecdote of these interments in Albany 
of so recent a date as the year 1810, when, after the burial 
of General Ten Broeck, the invited mourners ‘‘ returned 
to the family mansion, where a cask of Madeira, which 
had been stowed away by the old gentleman many years 
before, was, in accordance with the ancient usage, 
broached for the guests ; and several hogsheads of beer 
were rolled out on the lawn in front of the house, for the 
free use of all comers.” 

There is a story told of an Irishman, a settler in the 
city, who was somewhat chagrined at not making his way 
into the good society of the place, and particularly at 
being neglected in the invitations to the funerals of the 
wealthy. At last his wife died, when he had his revenge. 
‘*Not one of them,” said he, ‘shall be invited. I will 
have the funeral all to myself.” 

May Day had its season of rural festivity in New York, 
when there was dancing round the Maypole on the Bow]- 
ing Green, the only spot which might be called the pro- 
perty of the public, before the city had extended to 
make the Fields or Commons readily accessible. We pre- 
sume it was at the Bowling Green that the May-day 
orgies were held which excited the wrath of Stuyvesant. 
It is long, however, since a Maypole was set up in New 
York. We are indebted to our Dutch forefathers, how- 
ever, for another custom of the day, which is still duly 
honored, though not at all of a holiday aspect. The gen- 
eral transfer of tenants from one house to another, under 
the system of letting by which annual leases date from 
the first of May, is an inheritance of the city from its 
forefathers—a genuine old Knickerbocker observance. 

In all civilized communities the stage, or acted drama, 
holds the highest rank among the amusements of the 
people. The reason of this is obvious. Its intellectual 
requirements on the part both of actors and audience 
raise it far above all other popular entertainments which: 
partake in a much greater degree of a purely physical or 

* Indeperident Reflector, No. XXIX., June 14, 1753. 

+ Discourse by the Hon. C, P. Daly, before the American Insti- 
tute, 1863, p. 18. 

¢ Note to Wolley’s “ Journal,” p. 92, 
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animal character. It is somewhat singular that with these 
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conditions the drama should be proscribed by many well- 
meaning persons who are content to bestow their time 
and money upon lower and really grosser exhibitions. 
The explanation is afforded by a glance at the history 
of the stage itself, in the excuse furnished by it in its 
own degradation to the conscious spirit of Puritan- 
ism. Happily in New York under the English rule, a 
compensation for many disadvantages of the provincial 
system, there was an element of social culture and liberal- 
ity proceeding from and sustained by what may be termed 
the court mfluences of the royal Governor's circle, which 
included the military officers, the members of the Council, 
the clergy of the established Church of England, and the 
supporters of the Administration in the Assembly. So 
when the town grew in population and the players came, 
there were, spite of opposition in certain quarters, a suffi- 
cient number of cultivated persons ready to welcome 
the representatives of a stage which was then illustrated 
by the finest authorship of England, and by the splendid 
triumphs of David Garrick. 

In his paper, ‘“‘ An Historical Inquiry,” respecting the 
early intréduction of the Drama in America, read before 
the New York Historical Society in 1863, the Hon. Charles 
P. Daly has conclusively established that it is to New 
York, and not to Virginia, as had been previously repre- 
sented, that we must look for the first stage representations 
in this country. As early as 1733 he finds in Bradford’s 
Gazette an advertisement of the store of 1 merchant in 
New York ‘‘ next door to the Play-house,” a term which, 
though disused at present, long remained a familiar de- 
signation of the theatre. He does not, however, claim 
this as a place for the performance of the regular drama ; 
but regards it as confined to puppet shows and the minor 
entertainments. 

In 1750 the authentic players made their appearance in 
the city, a company of actors from Philadelphia, who, 
having secured the consent of Governor Clinton, hired a 
room in a building belonging to the estate of Rip Van 
Dam, on the east side of Nassau Street, between Maiden 
Lane and John Street, commenced their performances on 
the 5th of March, and the words of their advertisement 
with, ‘‘ The Historical Tragedy of Richard 3rd, wrote ori- 
ginally by Shakspere, and altered by Colley Cibber, 
Esqr.” ‘The acted drama in New York had thus a highly 
creditable beginning, the first play represented being a 
tragedy by Shakespeare ; while, a curious coincidence with 
the future triumphs of the stage in New York, the actor 
who personated Richard bore the name of Kean. The 
price of a pit-ticket to this performance was five shillings ; 
to the gallery, three shillings. The play was announced 
to begin precisely at half an hour after six o’clock ; and, 
in deference to the proprieties, no person was to be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes. The performances were held, 
it is supposed, twice a week. Among the plays acted by 
the company during the year, were The ‘‘ Spanish 
Friar,” Farquhar’s ‘‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,” Fielding’s adapt- 
ation from Moliére’s ‘The Mock Doctor,” Addison’s 
“Cato,” and Gay's ‘ Beggars’ Opera.” Otway’s ‘ Or- 
phan” was performed for the benefit of the Charity School 
attached to Trinity Church. On occasion of the benefit 
of Mr. Kean, a complaint was made by persons who had 
bought tickets and were unable to gain admission, which 
calied forth a statement from the managers of the number 
of tickets issued. The capacity of the house was thus 
shown : 161 pit, 10 boxes, 121 gallery, an audience of 
about 300. 

The performances were continued until July, 1751, 
including, among others than those we have enumer- 
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ated, Congreve’s ‘‘ Love for Love,” Rowe’s ‘Fair Peni- 
tent,” The ‘‘Virgin Unmasked,” Mrs. Centliver’s ‘‘ Busy- 
body,” ‘‘ The Distressed Mother,” Lillo’s ‘‘George Varn- 
well”—a pretty fair infusion, on the whole, of Engi‘sh 
drama into the intellectual stock on hand of old New 
York. 

Of the peculiar ability of the actors we have no report, 
the dramatic critic not having then been incorporated 
with the editorial staff. The company, as Judge Daly 
suggests, had ‘‘ probably played before in the Southern 
cities, having come originally from the West Indies, where, 
especially in Jamaica, theatrical companies from England 
had been in the habit of performing for some years pre- 
viously.” As an anecdote illustrative of the times, it may 
be mentioned that Mrs. Davis, one of the actresses, pre- 
sents in her appeal to the public for an audience on her 
benefit-night the circumstance of ‘‘ the play being granted 
to buy off her time.” In other words, she was one of the 
class called redemptioners, the proceeds of whose labors 
were pledged to pay the cost of their passage to the 
country. Mr. Jago also makes a similar appeal on the 
ground that he ‘‘is just out of prison.”” He had, doubt- 
less, been confined for debt, creditors in that day having 
a notion that they could get their money or revenge by 
locking up a penniless wretch. One of the disbanded 
company, John Tremain, at the close of the perform- 
ances, advertised his intention to pursue his original 
business of cabinetmaker near the Long Bridge, at the 
foot of Broad Street. 

At the next Christmas holidays the Nassau Street 
Theatre was again opened by one Robert Upton, who had 
been sent in advance by the enterprising London man- 
ager William Hallam, to make arrangements for the ap- 
pearance in New York of a company of players he was 
forming to make the tour of the American provinces. 
Upton finding a stage ready for occupation in the city, 
got together a few actors, among others the cabinetmaker 
Tremain, and, faithless to his trust, discreditably opened 
the theatre for himself. 

‘‘Othello”” was performed on the 23d of December, 
and was followed by ‘‘ Venice Preserved” and the ‘‘ Pro- 
voked Husband.” The enterprise, whether from its in- 
herent dishonesty or the poverty of Upton’s makeshifts, 
was unsuccessful. His employer Hallam, meanwhile, 
waiting anxiously in London, and disconcerted at hearing 
nothing from his agent, took advantage of a favorable op- 
portunity to dispatch the company which he had formed 
in charge of his brother Lewis to Virginia. 

They arrived at York River on the 28th of June, 1752, 
and, after performing at Williamsburg with great satis- 
faction to the inhabitants for eleven months, came to 


‘New York in June, 1753. Hallam took with him a letter 


recommendatory from Governor Dinwiddie, in which he 
spoke highly of the personal character of the members of 
the company. On his arrival the manager, on his applica- 
tion for a license, encountered some opposition from the 
City Council. This he met by an appeal to the public in 
Hugh Gaine’s New York Mercury, in which he narrated 
the incidents attending the company’s visit to America, 
including a reference to the treachery of Upton, compli- 
mented the citizens of New York by repeating the report 
he had heard of them in Virginia, as ‘‘ generous and 
polite, naturally fond of diversions rational, particularly 
those of the theatre,” and put in a plea for the respect- 
ability of the company as compared with their theatrical 
predecessors, being ‘“‘not cast in the same mold with 
them, nor in private life or in public occupation having 
the least affinity to them.” 

Further objections to the company were now dropped, 
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and permission was granted to erect a new theatre on the 
site of the former building in Nassau Street. It was 
opened to the public on the 17th September, 1753, with 
Sir Richard Steele’s comedy of ‘‘ the Conscious Lovers,” 
with the ballad-farce of ‘‘ Damon and Phillida,” the cast 
of the two pieces including the entire strength of the 
company : Mr. and Mrs. Hallam ; their son Lewis, after- 
ward a distinguished actor, then only a youth of thirteen ; 
their young daughter, Miss Hallam ; Rigby, who played 
first parts in both tragedy and comedy ; Adcock, the 
vocalist, with others; and Singleton, who furnished ao 
prologue for the occasion. 
one and lasted six months, the regular days of perform- 
ance being Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. A great 
variety of the best comedies in the language was pro- 
duced, among others that favorite of the century, Sir 
Robert Howard’s ‘‘ Committee,’’ Addison’s ‘‘ Drummer,” 


with the standard classics of Gay, Congreve and Farquhar, | 


Shakespeare being represented by ‘‘ Lear’’ and ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” After leaving New York, the company visited 
Philadelphia and the West Indies, where Lewis Hallam 
died, and his widow was married to David Douglass, who 
became the manager of the. company. 


Several years elapsed before it made its appearance | 


again in New York. On his arrival, in 1758, Douglass 


found the former theatre in Nassau Street converted | accommodate all the 


into a church, for the worship of a congregation of 
German Calvinists. A new building for a theatre was then 
erected on Cruger’s ' 

Wharf, on the East 
River, between Co- 
enties Slip and Old 
Slip. After some 
fruitless opposition 
on the part of the 
magistracy, the new 
house was opened 
on the 28th Decem- 
ber, with the tra- 
gedy of “Jane 
Shore,”’ and contin- 
ued till February, 
with the produc- 
tion of various 
standard plays, 
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THE OLD PROVOST, NOW HALL OF RECORDS. 


left and the theatre was taken down. Another succeeded 
in 1761, built by Douglass, with the support of Governor 
Colden, on the southerly side of Beekman Street, or, as 
it was then called, in reference to the néw St. George’s, 
Chapel Street. It stood a few doors below Nassau Street, 
and was opened on the 19th of November with the “‘ Fair 
Penitent,” followed by the ‘‘ Provoked Husband,” and on 
the 26th, an occasion worth noting in the dramatic annals 
of New York, for the first time, ‘‘ Hamlet,” the fourth of 
Shakespeare’s plays up to this date acted in New York. 
The season was continued into April, closing with a ben- 
efit to the Charity school. 

The Chapel Street Theatre does not appear after this to 
have been much renowned as the seat of the regular 
drama. Dunlap says it was destroyed in a popular move- 
ment, in 1764; but Ireland, the faithful annalist of the 
New York stage,* chronicles theatrical performances at 
the same place in 1766. At any rate, it was succeeded, 
on the return of the ‘‘Old American Company,” in 1767, 
by a new theatre on the northerly side of John Street, 
near Broadway, a building described by Dunlap ‘ prin- 
cipally of wood, an unsightly object, painted red, stand- 
ing about sixty feet back from the street, having a covered 
way of rough wooden material from the pavement to the 
doors. ‘Two rows of boxes, with a pit and gallery, could 
playgoing people of that time, and 
yield to the sharers $800 when full, at the usual prices. 
The stage was of good dimensions; as far as memory 
serves, equal to 
that of Colman’s 
Theatre in the Hay- 
market. ’’} 

This theatre was 
opened by Doug- 
lass on the 7th of 
December, 1767, 
with the ‘ Beaux 
Stratagem,” the 
manager acting 
Boniface ; Henry, 
an accom plished 
Trishman, Aimwell. 
The season contin- 
ued till the follow- 












II.L. 


*Troland’s Records 
of the New York 
Stage, I., 41. 


+ Dunlap’s History 


of the American The- 
atre, p. 28. 
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ing June. Young Hallem, now grown to manhood, 
distinguished himself greatly as Lord Ogleby in the 
**Clandestine Marriage,” and played the first - class 
comedy parts throughout “Don Felix,” ‘‘ Captain 
Plume,” ‘‘ Marplot,” and others, with the Shakespearean 
parts of Hamlet, Posthumus in ‘‘ Cymbeline,” Romeo, Lear, 
Macbeth and Petruchio. 
Miss Cheer—a pleasant pat- 
ronymic certainly for the 
stage—kept the promise of 
her name through many a 
kindling - part of genteel 
comedy. We find her, on 
one occasion, engaged in a 
pantomime—‘‘Harlequin 
Vagaries ’—at the command 
of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, for the entertainment 
of ten Indian warriors just 
arrived from South Carolina. 
At another time there is a 
performance of the ‘‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride,” for the benefit 
of the debtors in the City 
Jail. Dunlap mentions the 
first notice, on a play-bill of 
January, 1768, of a custom 
which was continued, he 
says, within his remem- 
brance : ‘‘ Ladies will please 
to send their servants to 
keep their places at four 
o'clock.” From four until 
six and after, he adds, the 
seats of the boxes were oc- 
cupied by blacks of every 
age, waiting until their mas- 
ters and mistresses made. 
their appearance. There 
was another season of the 
company in 1769, when 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King John”’ 
was played, and one night a 
distinguished amateur was 
thus announced, ‘‘ The char- 
acter of Othello to be ‘at- 
tempted by a gentleman, 
assisted by other gentlemen, 
in the characters of the 
Duke and Senators of Venice, 
from a benevolent and gen- 
erous design of encouraging 
the theatre and relieving the 
performers from some em- 
barrassment in which they 
are involved.” There is good 
reason, says Mr. Ireland, to 
believe that this obliging 
gentleman was Major Mon- 
creiff of the Army, who after- 
ward repeated it in the same 
place, when it was called 
the Theatre Royal, during the British occupation of the 
city in the War for Independence. The ‘ American 
Company” was now for several years absent from the 
city, when it reappeared at the John Street Theatre, 
in 1773, the last dramatic season preceding the Revo- 
lution. The players could scarcely have been supported 
had they remained in the country during that en- 
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grossing struggle. The spirit of the time was against 
them as a British importation ; nor was it a season for 
sport and merrymaking, however intellectual. At least 
so thought the fathers of the nation, assembled at Phila- 
delphia in the Continental Congress when, in October, 1774, 
they passed a resolution discountenancing the extrava- 
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THE DANCES OF COLONIAL DAYS, 


gance and dissipation of public amusements, in which 
they included gaming and cock-fighting with plays and 
exhibitions of shows. The virtual command was com- 
municated to Manager Douglass at New York by Peyton 
Randolph, the President of Congress, and by the potential 
New York Committee. The players appreciated the new 





position of affairs, and prudently avoiding any part in the 
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contest, withdrew from the scene to pass the interval of 
war among their loyal friends in the West Indies, whence 
in due time we shall find them returning to revive the 
drama in the Atlantic cities. 

So stood New York at the threshold of the Revolution ; 
the city expanded in area, increasing in population ; feel- 
ing its nascent life in its provision for religion, in the 
erection of new churches for all sects, its establishment 
of the means of higher education in its college and city 
library, its enjoyment of the dramatic literature of Eng- 
land represented by actors drawn from the boards where 
Garrick had first exhibited his wondrous mimetic powers. 
The various influences were uniting which are necessary 
to develop and strengthen municipal life. In the control 
of her civic affairs, thanks to the popular institutions of 
local self-government common to Holland and England, 
New York had cherished the germs of political life of 
which the higher forms of national administration are but 
the development. The easy struggles of her Assembly 
with the weak and irregular pretensions of kingly author- 
ity, confused by frequent changes of royal officers pro- 
‘nulgating decrees alike without the spirit of freedom or 
the power of despotism ; an utterly selfish system of 
commercial restrictions, the traditional policy of England 
formally incorporated in her government at the period of 
her first possession of the colony, with an imposition of 
customs so sweeping and ungenerous that both united 
in the demoralization of trade, compelled evasion, and 
taught contempt for the home authority which was ever 
ineffectually secking to enforce them ; the consciousness 
of a growing manhood disdainful of the many petty, 
social vexations, the contumely, insults and oppressions 
of provincial life—all these, in various degrees, invigor- 
ated by the unflinching discussion of the principles of 
liberty in England herself, in New York as elsewhere 
throughout the country, were causes in operation, the 
result of which was to be written in one word—Inde- 
pendence, : 

We have marked the close of the Seven Years War with 
the Treaty of Paris as the beginning of a new era for the 
American colonies. They had been taught their strength 
in their capacity for bearing arms and their ability, in the 
increase of their wealth, to keep an army in the field. A 
noble self-respect was engendered in the minds of the 
people by the magnitude of the work they had, after so 
many preliminary trials of their own, shared in accom- 
plishing ; in the conquest of Canada, no less than secur- 
ing the virtual dominion of North America, from the Pole 
to the Gulf of Mexico, to their race and lineage ; and 
everywhere in the northern Provinces stood forth repre- 
sentative men, educated by the conflict in civil and mili- 
tary life, at their head Washington and Franklin. 

Such was America, emerging from the war with France. 
What was the conduct of England at this crisis? We 
find her statesmen pausing after the struggle, to take 
stock, as it were, of the national resources. Debt had 
been incurred, and means were to be provided for its 
payment. A standing army of twenty regiments was to 
be ‘kept up in America: how should it be supported ? 
The provinces had proved themselves comparatively rich, 
and England, forgetting that it was in her cause, blind 
also to the strengt! v.14 importance they had thus ac- 
quired, resolved, in a new and unprecedented way, to 
impose taxation upon them. The charter rights and 
common-law liberties which had been conceded to her 
colonies in their infaney when they were weak, were set 
at naught for the enactment of more stringent and ob- 
noxious measures when they were strong. Hitherto when 
money had been wanted for the support of officials or the 
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purposes of war, it had been asked for by a royal requisi- 
tion, and granted at the will of a popular representative 
Assembly. New York, in particular, had always been 
jealous in keeping the control of the civil list. It was a 
constant subject of altercation with the successive royal 
Governors, who were never able to succeed in securing a 
permanent salary independent of the will of the people. 
The money was always granted with an eye to the public 
interest, and aggressive Governors were thus held in 
wholesome restraint. Now there was a new power to be 
interposed—the British Parliament. 

In April, 1764, Grenville, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, announced his intention at the next session to 
bring in a Bill imposing a stamp tax upon the colonies, 
and about the same time an Act was passed modifying 
and extending the navigation laws, with new restrictions 
upon trade and an increase of customs duties, particularly 
on wines. Seizures were to be adjusted in admiralty 
courts over which the people had no control. The full 
force of the navy on the American coast was to be em- 
ployed with summary powers in the hindrance or pre- 
vention of smuggling, which, under extravagant and 
absurd prohibitions, had become a regular branch of 
trade. The customs, if enforced, would harass the 
traders and pinch the consumers ; the Stamp Act, if once 
admitted, would open the door for endless oppression 
and tyranny. 

In itself, a stamp tax properly administered is cer- 
tainly not the most onerous of the many impositions by 
which money may be raised from the people for public 
purposes. It follows generally transactions on which 
there may be supposed to be a profit, may easily be grad- 
uated to their importance, and, widely diffused, is capable 
of the minutest division in amount of all government 
levies. The present generation in the United States, un- 
accustomed to its use, with a traditionary hatred of its 
very name as the symbol of British colonial oppression, 
has, with little inconvenience, accepted it in its most 
widely extended application. Nor was it, as a financial 
scheme, entirely unfamiliar to the colonists of New York 
at the time of its threatened imposition by Great Britain. 
Governor Cosby, in 1784, proposed to the Assembly a tax 
on legal instruments and conveyances, as a source of rev- 
enue, and Lieutenant-governor Clarke, in 1744, planned 
a similar scheme of taxation, to be established by Parlia- 
ment. 

In communicating the latter suggestion to the Duke of 
Newcastle, Governor Clinton, with a sagacity truly pro- 
phetic, took oceasien to say that the people in North 
America were quite strangers to any duty but such as 
they raised themselves, and were such a scheme to take 
place without their knowledge, it might prove of danger- 
ous consequence to His Majesty’s interest. * 

Lieutenant-governor Delancey, after the defeat of Brad- 
dock, in 1755, proposed to the Assembly a stamp duty for 
the support of the Provincial troops in the field ; and the 
following year the Assembly itself engaged in legislation 
on the subject of establishing a stamp-office in the colony. 
There was all the difference, however, as Mr. Dawson, 
who has traced these historical circumstances, suggests, 
between the right of the local Assembly to devise a 
Money Bill for the colony, and the claim of Parliament 
to do the same thing.’’+ 

Both the proposed Stamp Act and the new regulations 
of trade were business questions, and were understood at 
a glance by the practical merchants of New York ; while 
opposition to them was singularly divested, in the popu- 


* Col, Doe, 


t ‘The Sons of Liberty in New York,” p. 42. 
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lar mind, of any breach of loyalty. It was not a question 


directly between King and people, as the old requisitions 
had virtually run, but between one portion and another 
of the people themselves. The exclusive representatives 
of the British people in Parliament proposed to tax at 
will the people of America who had no representatives in 
Parliament. Loyalty was thrown to the winds in this 
issue. A cold impersonal institution was substituted for 
@ flesh-and-blood sovereign. The question thus came 
up before America on the grounds of right and interest. 
It was to be discussed on principles of law. The leading 
men of the country being generally of the legal profes- 
sion, were well trained in logical discussion and were 
ready for the issue. No taxation without representation, 
became the popular watchword ; in other words, We who 
pay the taxes must, for motives which we think sufli- 
cient, impose them on ourselves. 

Grenville’s Stamp Act was deferred to another year, to 
give the Provinces the opportunity to acquiesce in it, or 
suggest some other mode of taxation by Parliament, the 
principle being fully resolved upon. This tentative 
policy, determined to wound, yet hesitating to strike, 
though it had in it an element of good nature, proved in 
reality an invitation to opposition from the colonies, 
which immediately responded to the challenge. New 
Yorft lost not an instant. On the arrival of the packet 
in June bringing news of the new customs duties, the 
citizens at once began to plan the defeat of the measure 
by threatening to dispense with the use of the articles 
npon which the imposts were laid, while the dangerous 
precedent of the stamp tax was clearly seen and de- 
nounced. The Assembly of the Province at its meeting 
in October »oldly addressed the House of Lords, in a 
memorial to be forwarded through its agent in London, 
asserting the absolute right to ‘‘exemption from the 
burden of ungranted and involuntary taxes—the grand 
principle of every free state, without which, vested in 
themselves, exclusive of all others, there can be no liberty, 
no happiness, no security ; inseparable from the very idea 
of property, the natural right of mankind.” With this 
was coupled the fullest recognition of the power of 
Parliament over the trade of the whole empire, which, 
however, it was declared, should be exercised with regard 
to the interests of the colonists. 

A distinction at the outset was thus made between in- 
ternal and what may be called external taxes, but it was 
soon proved by the arguments in Parliament that the 
principle was the same. If Parliament, argued Gren- 
ville, was a sufficiently representative body to decree 
customs duties and navigation laws, it could impose in- 
ternal taxes. So America, to be logical, must widen its 
ground to a more radical and revolutionary issue. Lieu- 
tenant-governor Colden, then presiding at New York, 
sought to explain the action of the Assembly to the Home 
authorities by attributing it largely to the interests of 
the great privileged landowners in the Province who had 
seats in that body, and who feared lest the imposition of 
a land tax, which was also talked of, might disturb the 
immunities of their excessive territorial possessions. He 
also represented that the Assembly was influenced by an 
association of lawyers, ‘‘a profession,” says he, ‘‘ whose 
power is greatly strengthened by enlarging the powers of 
the popular side of the Government and by depreciating 
the powers of the Crown.” Colden complains, too, of 
their “‘licensious, abusive weekly papers,” the lawyers, 
in fact, furnishing the spirit to the journals of the time. * 


* Lieutenant-governor Colden to the Lords of Trade, Col. Doc., 
VIL. 653, To the Earl of Halifax, Feb, 22d and 27th, 1765, ib, 705- 
710, 





Simultaneously with the adoption of the memorial hy 
the Assembly, a resolution was passed, on the Ith of 
October, ordering that the committee appointed to cor- 
respond with the London agent ‘be also a committee 
during the recess of the House to write to and correspon 
with the several Assemblies, or committees of Assemblies, 
on this continent, on the subject matter of the Act com- 
monly called the Sugar Act ; of the Act restraining paper 
bills of credit in the colonies from being a legal tender ; 
and of the several other Acts of Parliament lately passed, 
with relation to the trade of the northern colonies ; and 
also on the subject of the impending dangers which 
threaten the colonies of being taxed by laws to be passed 
in Great Britain.” Robert R. Livingston, John Cruger, 
Mayor of the City and Speaker of the House ; Philip 
Livingston, William Bayard, and Leonard Lispenard, were 
the committee. The first committee of correspondence 
with the colonies on the subject of the wrongs which led 
to the Revolution thus originated with New York.* We 
shall see that its exertions were attended with the most 
important results. 

Spite of these countless protests and warnings from the 
press and legislative bodies of America, and the efforts of 
the agents of the Provinces in London besieging the 
doors of Parliament, in March, 1765, the Stamp Act had 
passed both Houses, and received the royal sanction by 
commission, the King, then suffering from a fit of in- 
sanity, being incapable of signing the paper. The Ist of 
November was fixed to begin its operation in the Pro- 
vinces. To soothe the Americans the ‘‘ distributors” were 
to be chosen from their own people, a palliative which 
only served as a fresh irritation to the sensitive colonists, 
who, under these circumstances, looked upon any one 
who would undertake the office not merely as an op- 
pressor, but a traitor to themselves, The appointments 
which were made during the Summer in the various 
Provinces consequently became the signal of riot®and 
intimidation. 

A new force, generated by the aggressions of Parlia- 
ment, was springing up in the Provinces—the organized 
people. Hitherto, opposition to the decrees of England 


had taken the form of legislative protests or of theoretical 


discussions. Now it was to assume the more practical 
form of personal coercion and revolutionary violence. 
The obnoxious Stamp Act, denouneed by the ablest and 
best of the land, was to be resisted vi ef armis. Reason 
had done its work ; foree waseto come upon the stage. 
Representatives of the people appeared ready to act. A 
critical form of aggression had given them a cause, and 
the eloquence of Barré in Parliament gave them a name : 
‘*The Sons of Liberty.”’ Earnest, faithful leaders, heralds 
of democracy, led on this popular organization, which 
drew in its train a body of persons existing in every large 
community, ready for deeds of frolic violence, well con- 
tent to espouse a popular cause, especially if it be digni- 
fied with the name of religion and patriotism. American 
life was rife with these administrators of popular justice. 
Boston abounded with them, and the class throve vigor- 
ously in New York. 

The Boston mob led the way, on the 14th of August, 
with the rough handling of the stamp-officer, Oliver, hang- 
ing him in effigy, with a boot, the popular emblem of Lord 
Bute, to the ‘‘ Liberty Tree,” and in the evening parading 
the image through the State House on a bier, with the ery 
of “Liberty and property--no stamps,” and burning the 
figure at Fort Hill, with the materials of an unfinished 
building belonging to him—which they had demolished, 





* Dawson’s “Sons of Liberty,” 60-64, 
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by-the-way, on the report that it;was intended for the sale 
of the stamps. The orgie of the night was concluded with 
an assault on the house of Oliver and the destruction of 
the furniture. Fortunate in escaping personal violence 
by flight from his dwelling, Oliver next day resigned his 
office. The prospect of similar outrage was quite as suc- 
cessful in driving the new officials from their posts in 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Connecticut. Zacharias Hood, 
the Maryland “distributor,” took refuge in New York. 
His presence at the King’s Arms Tavern was the signal 
for a demand for his resignation by the ‘‘Sons of Liberty.” 
Colden for a time gave him shelter in the Fort. The 
coveted renunciation of his post was extorted at last. 
James McEvers, who had early received the appvoint- 
ment in New York, took the hint and resigned. We may 
trace the subsequent events connected with the Stamp 








move in the matter, and was resolutely seconded by that of 
South Carolina. New York was represented by the com- 
mittee of the previous year (there having been no recent 
meeting of the Assembly to choose delegates) headed by 
Robert R. Livingston and John Cruger ; among others 
of distinction, there were present James Otis, from Massa- 
chusetts ; John Dickenson, from Pennsylvania ; William 
S. Johnson, from Connecticut; Thomas McKean and 
Cesar Rodney, from Delaware; Lynch, Gadsder and 
Rutledge, from South Carolina; Timothy Ruggles, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed president. The committee 
sat for fourteen days, and adopted a Declaration of Rights, 
written by Cruger; a Petition to the King, written by 
R. R. Livingston ; and a Memorial to both Houses of 
Parliament, the work of James Otis; in which it was 
clearly and forcibly maintained that the imposition of 


THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


Act in the city in the official correspondence of Colden. 
Conscious of the storm hurtling in the air, hearing its 
reverberations in the adjacent Provinces, he sought to 
prepare for its descent in his own jurisdiction. At the 
beginning of September he applied to General Gage, who 
had command in the colonies, with his headquarters at 
New York, to supply him with such a military force as 
might ‘‘ effectually discourage all opposition to the law.” 
The garrison at the Fort was accordingly strengthened, 
and Major James, who was in command of the royal 
regiment of artillery in the city, presently ordered in 
some fieldpieces and howitzers, with a supply of stores 
and ammunition. 

The month of October was signalized by the meeting in 
New York of delegates from nine colonies, sent in accord- 
ance with a suggestion of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence appointed by the New York Assembly a year before. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts had been the first to 








taxes in the colonies exclusively rested with their own 
legislatures, as the only practicable representatives of the 
people. 

The action of this New York Stamp Congress of 1765, 
the herald of the Revolutionary Congress at Philadelphia 
of 1774, was fully indorsed by the Colonial Legislatures. 
It was a case where unanimity was indispensable. The 
legal tenure of property was in countless instances to be 
affected by the Stamp Act—it must either be accepted 
or rejected wholly. 

As October wore on, the press was busy circulating in- 
flammatory papers denouncing the enforcement of the 
Act. Colden, to protect the expected vessel bringing the 
stamps, stationed a sloop at Sandy Hook, a frigate mid- 
way, and the Coventry ship-of-war before the town. The 
Edward, Captain Davis, was thus on her arrival on the 
23d, after a passage of nine weeks from London and 
forty-five days from Falmouth, brought in safety under 
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THE STAMP-ACT RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 


the guns of the Fort. The night after, papers were 
posted upon the doors of every public office, and at the 
corners of the streets, written in a large, bold hand : ‘‘ Pro 
Patria. The first Man that either distributes or makes 
use of Stampt Paper, let him take care of his House, 
Person and Effects. Vox Populi. We Dare.” 

The Council was then summoned for their advice as to 
the best method of landing the stamps ; but they excused 
themselves from taking part in the matter, on the plea 
that they were not a full board, and that if they detained 
the ship they would expose themselves to an action at 
law for damages by every man who had goods on board. 
The stamps being stored at the bottom of the hold, it was 
necessary to remove the cargo to get at them. The Coun- 
cil advised the employment of a sloop for the purpose, 
‘**but no sloop 
would be 
hired at any 
rate for this 
service,” and 
to press a 
sloop, adds 

Yolden, would 
give the 
enemy an op- 
portunity to 
begin a riot. 
He according- 
ly called to 
his aid the 
captains of 
the King’s 
ships, and so 
the papers 
were quietly 
landed at 
noonday, and 
carried to the 
Fort, 





THE OLD WALTON HOUSE, PEARL STREET, 
IN MODERN TIMES, 





A few days after, on the 31st, the merchants of the city 
held a meeting at Burns’s Coffee-house, and resolved not 
to import or receive any more goods from England unless 
the obnoxious Act was repealed. A Committee of Corre- 
spondence was appointed, taken from the leaders of the 
**Sons of Liberty ’— John Lamb, Isaac Sears, Gershom 
Mott, William Wiley and Thomas Robinson. Lamb was 
born in the city, and was destined, as a soldier and civi- 
lian, to become honorably distinguished in the War of 
the Revolution and the subsequent history of the State. 
Tsaac Sears, a native of Connecticut, and a merchant in the 
city, came immediately into notice as an active partici- 
pant in the stirring events of the times. In the pre- 
liminary scenes of the Revolution we shall find him 
‘‘ wielding at will the fierce democracy.” 

There was only one thing to be done ; the issue of the 
stamps must be prevented. The anxiously-awaited Ist of 
November was a day of popular agitation throughout the 
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Provinces, and a memorable one in the City of New York. 
The town, eager with expectation, was crowded with sea- 
men from the ships in the harbor and with people from 
the vicinity. The walls were placarded with denuncia- 
tions of any one who should use the stamps. An anony- 
mous letter addressed to Colden, threatening him that if, 
in case of disturbance, he should carry out his “‘ design or 
menace to fire upon the town, he would be hanged like 
Porteus upon a signpost, as a memento to all wicked 
governors,’ was put up during the day at the Coffee- 
house, and at evening delivered at the gate of the Fort. 
The course to be taken by the press was watched with 
much interest. Would the conductors bid defiance to 
the law, and send out their newspapers as usual without 
the requisite stamps, or would they avoid the issue by 
discontinuing their publication ? To assist in the deter- 
mination of this question, a letter, signed John Hampden, 
proceeding doubtless from the Sons of Liberty, addressed 
to Holt, the publisher of the New York (fazetle, was 
thrown in at the window of his offiee, appealing to him as 
a friend of liberty to continue his paper regardless-of the 
Act, with a decided intimation that otherwise his house, 
person and effects would be in imminent danger. Holt’s 
paper, which was published weekly, appeared as usual 
on the following Thursday. It was partieularly devoted 
to the popular cause. 


The excitement of the day fownd vent at its close in a | 


meeting, held at the Commons, now the popular gathering- 
place. A demonstration, after the Boston fashion in the case 
ef Oliver, was resolved upon. How it was carried out, Col- 
den himself, not without a touch of pathos, informs us in 
his official communication addressed a few days after to 
Secretary Conway, to whom the charge of the American 
department had fallen. ‘On the evening of the first,” 
he writes, ‘‘the mob began to collect together, and after 
it became dark they came up to the Fort gate with a great 
number of torches, und a scaffold on which two images 
were placed—one to represent the Governor in his gray 
hairs, and the other, the devil by his side. This scaffold, 
with the images, was brought up within eight or ten feet 
of the gate, with the grossest ribaldry from the mob. As 
they went from the gate they broke open my coach-house, 
took my chariot out of it, and carried it round the town 
with the images, and returned to the Fort gate, from 
whence they carried them to an open place where they 
had erected a gibbet, within a hundred yards of the Fort 
gate, and there hung up the images. After hanging sqgme 
time, they were burnttin a fire prepared for the purpose, 
together with my chariot, a single-horse chair, and two 
sledges—our usual carriages when snow is on the ground 
—which they took out of my coach-house. While this 
was doing, a great number of gentlemen of the town, if 
they can be called so, stood around to observe the outrage 
on their King’s Governor. The garrison was at the same 
time on the ramparts with preparation sufficient to de- 
stroy them, but not a single return in words or otherwise 
was made from any man in the Fort while this egregious 
insult was performing.” * 

A Boston newspaper of the day supplies an additional 
item or two: Colden’s effigy held in its right hand a 
stamped bill-of-lading, a drum at the back, and on the 
breast was affixed a paper with the inscription, ‘‘ The 
rebel drummer in the year 1746,” in allusion to some 
alleged early participation in the fortunes of the Pre- 
tender, though at the date given Colden was in America. 
The bonfire, under the muzzle of the Fort guns, was at 
the Bowling Green, the wooden fence of which supplied 
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* Col. Doc, VII., 771. 
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materials for the conflagration. The forbearance of Col- 
den and the military officers under these acts of violence 
and defiance was certainly very creditable to their modera- 
tion. The policy of endurance by the Government is 
noticeable throughout all these high-handed transactions. 
The philosophical mind of Colden must have been severely 
tried by these indignities. 

Not content with this destruction of the property of the 
Governor on the Stamp Act Day, the mob proceeded the 
same night to the residence of Major James, at the Vaux- 
hall Gardens, and made another bonfire of the contents 
of his house, drinking and throwing away the stock of 
wines and liquors, destroying much valuable furniture, 
with many articles of taste and luxury, and despoiling the 
gardens and stummer-honses. The provocation to this 
attack was not merely the part James had taken in 
strengthening the garrison and works at the Fort, but 
certain expressions he had used in defiance of the Sons of 
Liberty, threatening that ‘‘he would cram the stamps 
down their throats with the end of his sword,” and that 
“if they attempted to rise, he would drive them all out 
of town, for a pack of rascals, with fout-and-twenty men.” 
James, who was in the Fort at the time of this outrage 
on his property, presently left for London with dispatches 
from Colden, carrying with him the story of his wrongs, 
and a demand for indemnity. He subsequently received 
compensation both from the Home Government and the 
New York Assembly. Colden, who had devoted his life 
| to the state, applied in vain for pecuniary redress, while 
| the opposition in the Legislature invidiously voted a 

liberal sum to the foreign officer. 

Colden the next day publicly declared that he would 
do nothing with the stamps which he still had with him 
in the Fort, but would leave the matter for the action of 
the new Governor, Sir Henry Moore, who was then shortly 
expected. A few days after the packages were delivered 
to the Mayor and Common Council, and deposited in the 
City Hall. In all the transactions of business the Stamp 
Act was resolutely ignored. 

Governor Moore, who arrived early in November, bring- 
ing with him a further installment of stamps, taking 
advice of the Council, adopted of necessity a conciliatory 
policy, announcing his attention not to enforce the Act, 
and ordering the discontinuance of the military prepara- 
tions at the Fort. For this he was greeted by a joyful 
manifesto by the Sons of Liberty, who, as Holt’s paper 
records, ‘‘met in great numbers in the Fields, where they 
erected a pyramid and inscriptions to his honor, and one 
of the grandest bonfires ever exhibited in the city.” 
Though action was suspended by the Government, the 
Sons of Liberty in New York did not relax their vigil- 
ance, keeping up a correspondence with the affiliated 
associations in the southern Provinces, and with their 
agent, Nicholas Ray, in London. 

It was impossible that Parliament should remain insen- 
sible of the impolicy of its action, The repeal of the Act 
was recommended by Conway and authoritatively urged 
by Pitt. On the 22d of February, 1766, it was repealed 
by the House of Commons, by a vote of 275 against 167. 
The following month the Bill passed the Lords by a sim- 
ilar vote, and was reluctantly signed by the King at 
Westminster. 

News of the repeal was brought to Boston by one of 
Hancock’s ships, on the 16th of May, and reached New 
York on the 20th. An enthusiastic meeting was held at 
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noon the following day in the Vields, a royal salute was 
fired, the patriots dined together at Howard’s ; ‘‘ at every 
loyal toast even cannon was fired.” ana at night there 
‘were two great bonfires in the Fields, and “ the whole 
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city was more generally and beautifully illuminated than 
ever was known before upon any other occasion.” * 

The approaching King’s birthday, the 4th of June, 
afforded another opportunity for a festal demonstration, 
which was not lost sight of. The people again assembled 
in the Fields round a flagstaff which they had erected for 
the occasion, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ The King, Pitt 
and Liberty.” An ox was roasted whole, twenty-five bar- 
rels of strong beer were broached and a hogshead of rum 
was converted into punch. Twenty-five tar-barrels were 
hung to a lofty pole for an illumination, cannon were dis- 
charged, ‘‘God Save the King” was played by the band, 
and the royal standard was displayed, the Governor, 
Council and civic authorities attending the festivities. + 

Nor did the expressions of loyalty and gratitude end 
here. The Assembly, the same month, resolved wpon 
the erection in the city of an equestrian statue of 
George III., and in compliance with the request of a 
meeting of citizens, of a statue of William Pitt, whose 
eloquence in her cause had gained him, spite of his con- 
servatism, the admiration and affection of revolutionary 
America. Both these statues were set up in the city in 
1770 ; that of the King, said to have been the first eques- 
trian statue of His Majesty erected, was the work of 
Wilton, of London. It was made of lead, and gilded. It 
was placed in the Bowling Green. The statue of Pitt, of 
marble, a standing figure in Roman habit, holding in one 
hand a scroll, on which was written ‘“‘Articuli Magne 
Charte Libertatum,” was erected in Wall Street, at the 
intersection of William Street. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act, though attended by these 
ebullitions of royalty, proved but a hollow truce. The 
Act itself carried with it the seeds of disaffection, for it 
was accompanied by another declaratory of the absolute 
power of Parliament over America. There were also the 
obnoxious trade regulations and imposts, and the clause 
of the Mutiny Act, not, indeed, billeting the royal troops 
upon the inhabitants, but reqniring certain necessaries to 
be provided for their support. The latter proved an 
early occasion of difficulty between the Government and 
the New York Assembly. The representatives were dis- 
trustful of a standing army, and a positively hostile feel- 
ing was growing up between the soldiery and the people 
of the town. This was s6on exhibited in a continued 
series of acts of bravado and defiance, threatening and 
frequently provoking personal conflict, the seene of con- 
tention being the now consecrated gathering-ground of 
the patriots, the Fields—the present City Hall Park. 

The flagstaff which the Sons of Liberty had set up on 
the King’s birthday in honor of Pitt and freedom, in 
gratitude for the repeal of the Stamp Act, remained a 
trophy of victory in front of the Barracks for the royal 
troops, erected along the line of the present Chambers 
Street. Some soldiers of the regiment quartered there, 
on the night of the 10th of August, cut down the pole. 
The next day the people met on the spot to erect another, 
when they were attacked by an armed party from the 
Barracks and dispersed, several being seriously wounded, 
among them the champion of the people, Isaac Sears. 
Complaint was brought before the Mayor, with little 
result other than the altercation and increase of resent- 
ment usual in such cases. A new flagstaff was a few days 
after erected, after a short interval to be cut down and 
succeeded by another, which was suffered to remain 
during the Winter. 





*Holt’s Gazette and Post Boy, May 22d, 1776, cited by Dawson, 
“The Park and its Vicinity,” 1855. 


+ Leake’s “ Life of General Lamb,” p. 28, 
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With the Spring came the anniversary of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, the 18th of March, which was duly cele- 
brated with customary ceremonies at the Liberty Pole, 
followed by a dinner with patriotic toasts at Bardin’s. 
This revival of popular enthusiasm exasperated the 
soldiers, who that night cut down the pole, now fully 
established as the emblem of freedom, and the next day 
another was promptly set up, secured with iron bands 
against the axes of its assailants. In the night an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to blow it up with gunpowder. 
A guard was then set by the people for its protection, and 
the soldiers who came in the night intent upon its destruc- 
tion were repulsed. Two other ineffectual assaults were 
made, when an officer of the King’s forces interposed, and 
the pole had rest for nearly three years. 

Meanwhile there was much uneasiness in public affairs. 
The Assembly, for their qualified opposition to the re- 
quirements of the Mutiny Bill, were prohibited by Parlia- 
ment from passing any law till the Act was complied with ; 
and among other obnoxious measures, a Bill, introduced 
by Charles Townshend, was passed, imposing new duties 
on tea, glass, and other articles imported into the colo- 
nies. The question of submission to these edicts now 
became the leading one of the times, and the reception of 
the tea was as imperatively forbidden by the popular 
verdict as had been that of the hated stamps. Non-im- 
portation agreements were made, and, so far as New York, 
where they originated, was concerned, were faithfully 
kept by her merchants. All this was instruction in the 
lesson of union, and a preparation for the great work of 
the future. Leading men of the Province, indeed, were 
planning a union of the colonies in an American Parlia- 
ment, composed of delegates from the several Legis- 
latures, for the protection of the common liberties. It 
was, says Bancroft, “the cardinal policy of New York.” * 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, an institution 
which has preserved to our own times its high character 
as a representative body, composed of the most distin- 
guished merchants of the city, had its origin at this 
period. It was organized in April, 1768, for the purpose, 
as is reeorded in the first entry in its register, of “ pro- 
moting and encouraging commerce, supporting industry, 
adjusting disputes relative to trade and navigation, and 
precuring such laws and regulations as may be found 
necessary for the benefit of trade in general.” Its first 
president was John Cruger, an honored name in the eo- 
lonial history, Mayor of the cit¥, Speaker of the Assem- 
bly, and, as we have seen, Delegate to the Congress of 
the Colonies held in. 1765. The list of the early officers 
and members of the association includes Elias Des- 
brosses, Theophylus Bache, William Walton, Isaac Low, 
Anthony Van. Dam, and others, identified as well with the 
political as ‘with the commercial annals of New York.+ 

Coming into existence at a great political crisis that 
convulsed the world, the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has continued to gather on its rolls the noblest 
mercantile names of the great city. 





* “Bancroft’s History,” VI., 308-316. 


+ The records of the Society have been preserved with singular 
fidelity through the vicissitudes of more than a century. The late 
Charles King, in an address before the Historical Society, in 1848, 
was the first to bring to the notice of the public the interesting 
material illustrative of the progress of the city to be found in these 
records, the colonial portion of which has been published in full, 
with a series of valuable historical and biographical sketches 
of the leading members of the Society of that era, by John Austin 
Stevens, Jr., secretary of the association, His successor, Mr. 


George Wilson, in the volume of the Society's report for 1870, has 
continued the narrative of Dr. King to that year. 
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THE MOURNER BY THE DEAD, 


A DARK DEED. 
By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
Cuoarter XXI.—ConrTINvepD. P 
At a late hour the troupe separated for the night. | Polly had just started for the kitchen. At these words 
Regnault alone lingered. Whistling a line of ‘‘Maud,” | she stopped, turned back unobserved, and began to ar- 
he stepped into the living room, where Mercy Poole and | range the room for the night. 


her maid Polly still waited. | ** Yes,” assented Mercy Poole, with a keen look at tho 
Pontius Pilate leaped up from the hearthrug, spit vi- questioner, ‘‘ I know the Greylocks—do you ?” 





ciously at the intruder, and vanished in a distant corner. | He drew a cigar-case from his pocket. 
Robespierre cocked his one ear, switched his stump of a; ‘Permit me to light a weed ? Thanks. I once hada 


tail, and took refuge under his mistress’s chair, followed | slight acquaintance with one or two members of tho 
| ® ” 
by all the Borgias. Regnault drew back in mock alarm. | family. 


‘* Heaven above!” he cried ; ‘‘ what have we here? A| ‘Not the young heiress ?” said Mercy Poole, sharp as 
legion of cats, and all gone mad !” a knife. 

‘*You see my family,’’ answered Mercy Poole, dryly. ‘*Oh, dear, no!” 
‘* Who says that felines have no intelligence? Now,I| ‘The old man, then ?” 
find them wonderful readers of character. These distrust ‘‘Heaven forbid !” 
you at sight. They say plainly—there’s something wrong ‘‘There’s no other save the pretty widow—Robert 
about this man.” | Greylock’s relic.” 


} 


Regnault threw himself into a chair and laughed. | He blew out a cloud of cigar-smoke, and watched it 
‘‘ Amazing creatures ! Something is wrong with most | curl in delicate rings above his head. 


of us, I fancy. Landlady, do you chance to know a| ‘I knew her—a mere trifle—years ago. She was then 
family named Greylock—natives and nabobs of Black- | at swordpoints with her father-in-law. Now, however, 
rt?” they seem to be harmonious.” 


Vol. XVII, No. 6—45. 
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* The child reconciled them. 
ber a handsome income.” 

‘‘Ah! It was somewhere in this vicinity, 
that her husband killed himself ?” 

Mercy Poole’s face changed. 

** He was found dead,” she answered. 

He puffed silently for a moment, then broke into a 
laugh. 

*«T have good cause to remember that fellow! When I 
heard of his demise I was, as Mr. Samuel Pepys would 
say—mightily pleased.” 

** What!” cried Mercy Poole. 

“Oh, I owed him a grudge, yon see! The very day 
before his suicide he gave me the soundest thrashing I 
ever received in my life.” 


Godfrey Greylock gives 


was it not, 


A blank silence followed this frank confession, Then 
Mercy Poole started up, outrageously tall, from her 


chair. 

**He gave you a thrashing the day before he died ?” she 
repeated slowly, bending her black looks on Regnault ; 
**and you held a grudge against him for it ?” 

ot So 

‘That sounds sinister, for Robert Greylock did not 
commit suicide—he was murdered.” 

‘Ts that so ?”’ he answered, in an unmoved tone ; *‘ 
murdered him ?” 

**No one knows.” 

‘* And probably no one cares at this late day,” drawled 
Regnault, knocking the ashes from his cigar. 

‘*Yes, there’s one who cares; even after seventeen 
years.” 

“Then, by Jove? Greylock was more fortunate than 
his fellows. A shorter period suffices to blot most of us 
from the memory of our nearest and dearest.” 

She clinched her strong, brown hands. 

“*The hour will come when that deed will be sifted by 
God’s justice, and the murderer brought to the light of 
day.” 

‘Great is thy faith, oh, landlady, 
***Murder will out’ is an exploded proverb. 


who 


In these 


latter days men have consigned it to a well-merited ob- | 


livion. The ways of justice are now so crooked that it is 
hard to pursue the guilty along them. The murderer 
who has been able to elude detection for seventeen years 
must be a consummate idiot to allow himself to be caught 
now I? 

With masculine violence Merey Poole brought down 
her hands on the chair from which she had arisen. 

“See here! you told me your name, sir, but I ‘have 
forgotten it.” 

“ Regnault.” 

‘“*Tt’s a strange one to me.” 

** Without doubt, madam.” 

““Where were you,” she demanded, 
night of Robert Greylock’s death ?” 

He stared, then laughed. 

‘Are you trying to fix the fellow’s murder on me, 
woman ? I was many a mile from this place at the time 
it occurred, and faith ! though I detested Greylock with 
my whole heart, his untimely taking-off proved to be the 
greatest misfortune of my life. No, no !” with a shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘‘ I give you my word that J was not the 
person who killed him.” 

‘**You evade my question,” she cried ; 
I say, on the night of his death ?” 

‘«That’s no concern of yours, landlady—you force me 
to be discourteous against my will. Now,” rising, with 


steadily, ‘‘on the 


‘* where were you, 


a prodigious yawn, and tossing away his cigar, ‘‘ the hour 
grows late, and I'll get to bed.” 
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* laughed Regnault. | 
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‘Stay !’’ said ain Poole ; 
the public hadn’t been so quick to believe the suicide 
story, there was a person who would have fallen at once 
under black suspicion—nothing could have saved him, 
you may be sure.” 

He did not want to ask the question, but her eyes com- 
pelled him. 

‘Who was that ?” 

‘*The man who ran away with Robert Greylock’s wife.” 

He kicked Ravaillac and Charlotte Corday out of his 
way, and walked to the door. 

‘*Poor devil! I'll warrant he was well punished for 
that folly !” said Regnault, airily. ‘‘He must have been 
an enterprising fellow to kill the husband in Blackport, 
and elope with the wife from Boston, at one and the same 
hour. Madam, it is plain that you are no detective.” 

He beckoned suddenly to Polly. She followed him 
quickly into the passage. 

“Do you know the road to Greylock Woods, girl ?” 

** Yes, sir. 

‘* T wish to send a message to the young lady there.” 

“T’ll take it, sir.” 

‘* Bless you, my dear! For your sake I'll forgive that 
fellow with the fists—your lover, I suppose—who assailed 
me in this place to-night.” 

She shivered back a step. 

‘*Oh, no—no! Not my lover—don’t say that!” 

‘‘He is a precious idiot, then,” said Regnault, gayly. 
*‘In the morning I will put into your hand a letter which 
you must: deliver to Miss Greylock herself—no other 
person, mind! It will not be safe for you to play any 
tricks upon me.” 

‘‘T would scorn to do that, sir.” 

‘* Miss Greylock will doubtless give you an answer to 
bring back to me—I shall remain at the inn to-morrow. 
Be sure and say nothing of this matter to your Amazon 
mistress.” 

‘* No, sir.” 

That was all. 


Regnault went off up the stairs. Polly 


| turned back into the living-room, but it was empty now 





of everything save the cats. 

Mercy Poole had vanished—whither ? 

Out on the road leading to the old salt-pits, she was 
flying by the light of a pale moon. Her tall, black figure 
seemed winged as it sped over the ground. She had 
crushed her low-crowned man’s hat upon her iron-gray 
hair, and she beat the air with her sinewy hands as she 
scurried along. 

Verily the soul of the woman was grievously vexed 
within her. Had she found the murderer of her old 
lover, at last ? Would she denounce him? She had at 
all times a bold tongue. 

Clouds of mist swathed the salt meadows, but the stars 
shone in the clear blue overhead. She turned into the 
worn path leading to the cairn, cast herself down at the 
base of the rocks, and lay there motionless, with her face 
in the dust. 

And there Polly stumbled upon her an hour or two 
after—bent over her, tried to lift her up. 

‘Thank Heaven ! I’ve found you at last, Miss Poole !” 
she cried ; ‘‘oh, I’ve looked everywhere! The kitchen- 
maid said you might be here, but she was afraid to come 
with me because of ghosts.” 

Mercy Poole staggered to her feet, 
spectral as the mists on the marshes. 

** Who calls me ?” she said, wildly. 

**T—Polly.” 

And wasn’t you afraid of ghosts, too ?” sneered Mercy 
Poole, 


with a face as 


‘just one thing more. If 
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-«* No,” answered the little servant, gently. ‘I read my 
Bible—I’m afraid of nothing, and I couldn’t go to sleep 
fill I knew you were safe.” 

Mercy Poole looked at the anxious young face uplifted 
to her own in the moonlight. 

‘Thank you, child !” she said, heartily. 

‘‘It was the man’s talk that upset you, was it not ?” 
queried Polly ; ‘‘I knew he was bad—wicked, when he 
entered the inn to-night. Oh, come, Miss Poole, come 
home with me now. What can you be doing in this lone- 
some place ?” 

** Talking with the dead,” answered Mercy Poole ; ‘‘ and 
when you spoke to me, I thought it was his voice.” 

‘*Oh, don’t !” shivered Polly ; ‘‘ we can’t talk with dead 
people while we are in the flesh !” 

‘*Can’t we? Jdo it often. Do you see this monu- 
ment ?” pointing to the cairn ; ‘I raised it with my two 
hands, in the dead hours of night, in memory of one who 
was killed on the very spot where you are standing. You 
may be sure I had long conversations with him while the 
work was going on. ButI will not frighten you, nor 
keep you longer out of your bed. Give me your hand, 
child—my head is giddy—and lead me home.” 

And she went without another word—back over the 
silent road, into the sleeping town, her hard strong hand 
in the small weak one of her servant. And all the way 
Volly, troubled, yet fearless and full of pity, was pon- 
dering _this question—Was Mercy Poole, the landlady 
of Cats’ Tavern, mad ? 


CHAPTER XXi. 
A BARGAIN, 

Ar an early hour the next morning, a woman, dressed 
from head to foot in black, and muffled in a thick vail, 
knocked at the door of Cats’ Tavern. Polly answered the 
summons. 

‘‘T wish to see Monsieur Regnault, of the Orpheus 
Concert Company,” said the visitor from behind her 
mask. . 

‘*Come in, madam,” answered Polly. 

As the person in black stepped into the passage, Polly 
saw that she was lame. 

She ushered her into the keeping-room, and went to 
call Regnault. He was already up and dressed. Languid 
and handsome, he descended the bare painted stair, and 
appeared before his visitor, whom he found standing ir- 
resolutely in the keeping-room, with one hand grasping 
a chair for support, and the other gathering her skirts 
away from contact with the cats. 

‘“ Madam,” said Regnault, dryly, ‘‘to whom am I in- 
debted for this unsolicited favor ?’’ 

She threw back her vail. It was Iris Greylock. 

“Ah!” said Regnault, dryly, ‘‘ when I saw you at the 
concert last night I knew this meeting was inevitable.” 

They faced each other with a threatening air. 

“T could not rest,” flashed Mrs. Iris, ‘until I had 
talked with you. What brings you to this town—and 
under an assumed name, too? I thought—I hoped you 
were dead.” 

He twisted the ends of his mustache. 

‘Many thanks, Mrs. Greylock. I suppose you have 
resumed that name ? So far as I know, it is now the only 
one to which you have any claim. Your candor is de- 
lightful. I was very ill of yellow fever at New Orleans, 
but I recovered, as you see. To tell the truth, Iam hard 
to kill. I came to this town to sing for hire, and, pardon 
me—Regnault is my own name—I have simply transposed 
it. You used to know me as Arthur Regnault Kenyon, I 
am now Arthur Kenyon Regnault.” 





Because of her infirmity she was compelled to drop into 
aseat. She looked pale and indignant. 

‘The years have dealt very kindly with you,” she 
sneered, as her eyes ran over his handsome person. 

“IT can return the compliment with interest,” replied 
Regnault, bowing gallantly. ‘‘ You positively do not look 
five years older than you did on that day 


‘When we two parted, 
In sorrow and tears, 
Half broken-hearted- 


The newspapers told me of the sad accident which cut 
short the career of Sylphide, the ballet-girl ; but Mrs. 
Iris Greylock seems to have done well for herself among 
the relatives of her deceased husband.” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

‘*Are we secure from eavesdroppers in this room ?” 

‘“Without doubt,” answered Regnault. ‘The land- 
lady of the inn is a character, but I do not think she 
condescends to listen at keyholes.” 

‘‘Then,” flashed Mrs. Iris, determined to know the 
worst at once, ‘‘let us understand each other. When we 
parted in a certain Western courtroom you promised 
never to see me again—never to torment me in any way. 
And yet you are here. Now, what do you want? Do 
not trouble yourself to tell me that you came to Black- 
port for no other purpose than to sing with a concert 
company—I am not so easily deceived. Be frank. Am JI 
the unlucky person who has drawn you to this place ?” 

‘* You!” He gave a low, amused laugh. ‘ No, Sylph- 
ide ; that power is no longer yours. I might easily be 
induced to fly from you, but foward you—never! You 
are the last being in Blackport that I wished to encoun- 
ter. When Isaw you in the audience last night I was 
never so dismayed in my life ; you might have knocked 
me down with a feather.” 

She colored with rage and wounded vanity. 

_ “ How flattering! You are poor, Arthur Kenyon, and 
you know that my father-in-law allows me a handsome 
income. You have not come to ask for money—to 
threaten or bully me ?” 

He lifted his fine eyebrows in surprise and protest. 

‘How can you imagine such disagreeable things ? Am 
2 not a gentleman by birth and breeding, and does any- 
body but the sensational ruffian ever stoop to rob or bully 
& woman? Ah, no—you wrong me.” 

‘‘Then,” she cried, ‘‘there is something even worse in 
the background—is it not so?” ° 

‘*T decline to reply.” 

‘© Very well ; I will answer my own question,” said Tris 
Greylock. ‘You made ducks and drakes of your own 
fortune years ago, now you are seeking for another, You 
retain your good looks, your youthful appearance, your 
fine voice. You are still a dangerous rival, even for an 
English baronet. The attraction which has drawn you to 
Blackport is Miss Greylock, the heiress of the Woods. 
Did I not hear you sing last night ? Did I not know that 
all your fervor and passion were meant for her, and her 
only ?” 

He leaned back against the painted wall and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘“‘The heiress of the Woods,” he repeated, slowly. 
‘My dear Madame Sylphide, now give me a chance to ask 
one question. Who is that young person ?” 

She looked him steadily in the face and answered: 

‘My daughter,” 

‘That is a little mistake of yours—you have no daugh- 
ter. She died in infancy.” 





She was a bold woman, but her eyes fell before his, 
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**T discovered the truth after we parted,” she stam- 
mered. ‘*I—I—found her again.” 

‘Did you, indeed?” he cried, mockingly. 
fortunate, how like a sensational romance! Your genius 
did not all lay in your pretty feet, Sylphide. You hada 
head to plan and to execute also. You found your 
daughter, and by means of her the way to old Greylock’s 
coffers! He dotes on the young lady, I understand. 
But where and how did you find her ?—the child that 
was dying when you abandoned her for—for——” 

‘Do not hesitate,” she said, bitterly ; ‘‘speak out the 
truth: When I abandoned her for a man who afterward 
became my evil genius, and recompensed me with no- 
thing but trouble, neglect, misery.” 

‘“No reproaches, I beg of you!” answered Regnault, 
airily. ‘‘Let us keep to the important subject of your 
daughter. It would gratify me exceedingly to hear the 
story of her resurrection. I can swear, from actual 
knowledge, that there were years when you believed her 
to be dead—when you knew no more about her than I do 
of the lost pleiad. Howdo you fill up this gap of 
time ?” 

Angry and disconcerted, she hung her head and was 
dumb. 

‘*T see,” he said, with a low lavgh; ‘it was necessary 
to have a daughter to obtain a foothold at Greylock 
Woods! Those two fossils, your father-in-law and his 
sister, were not difficult to hoodwink, eh ? Well, wherever 
you found her, she does credit to your taste !”’ 

“It is false—false !” gasped Iris Greylock ; ‘‘all that 
you insinuate is false! I deny it to your face.” 

‘That does not signify, Sylphide, for those who have 
known you longest are best acquainted with your extra- 
ordinary powers of lying. Pardon me, but I would not 
believe you under oath. The charming girl whom God- 
frey Greylock calls his granddaughter has not a drop of 
Greylock blood in her veins.” 

She wrung her hands. 

‘‘T came here this morning to learn what I was to | 
expect from you, Arthur Kenyon, and here it is! Iam 
to have my daughter's identity questioned—I am to be 
accused of a foul deceit—my peaceable relations with 
Godfrey Greylock are to be threatened—broken up, if 
possible—is it not so? You wish to proclaim war between 
us? Very well! I, too, have my weapons. You were 
Ethel’s teacher at school—you have corresponded with 
her since her return home—there is an affaire d’amour 
between you.” 

It was his turn to be disconcerted. 

“Who told you this ?” he demanded. 

“Nobody,” she replied ; ‘‘I am capable of discovering 
many things for myself. If you and I are to be foes, 
Arthur Kenvon, I will go to Godfrey Greylock this very 
hour, and lay the whole matter before him—I will tell 
him that his heiress, whom he intends for the English 
baronet, is engaged in an intrigue with Monsieur Re- 
gnault, a traveling singer. What, think you, will your 
chances then be of obtaining the girl and her fortune ?”’ 

It was Greek meeting Greek—a Roland for an Oliver. 
They looked mistrustfully at each other—the dark, hand- 
some man, the delicate, pretty woman. | 

} 
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** Remember,” she cried, defiantly, ‘‘ that you cannot 
destroy me without involving Ethel in my ruin !”’ 

So far as he was capable of loving anything, Regnault 
really loved the splendid, high-bred girl who had pro- 
mised to be his wife: the thought of losing her stung | 
him to the heart—woke in him a passionate fear—swept | 
away all such considerations as malice, hate, revenge. | 

“Verily, we are both armed and equipped !" he said, 
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with a sudden change of tone. ‘But what has either of 
us to gain by denowncing the other, Sylphide? There 
are chapters in your past life which you have hidden 
from Robert Greyloeck’s relatives, and to reveal them 
would be to bring your present good fortune in a wreck 
about your ears. J have plans and ambitions which you 
can destroy, if you will ; but come! let us compromise— 
let us make terms with each other.” 

She did not reply—only kept her look of dark mis- 
trust. 

‘** One thing is certain,” continued Regnault,with a dis- 
agreeable smile, ‘‘ the hand that:.I offer to Miss Greylock 
is a free hand. I am no modern villain of romance, with 
a wife lurking in the background. No woman living has 
any claim upon me—is it not so?” 

She colored angrily. 

‘So far as I know, it is so,” she answered. 

‘*Then leave me to my affairs, Sylphide, and I will leave 
you to yours. Forbear to meddle with me, and I will 
forget that [ever knew you. In short, if you can pardon 
such inelegance of speech, hold your tongue, I will hold 
mine !” ‘ 

She was without principle, or pity, or love, and yet, 
the thought of abandoning Ethel to this man made her 
shrink. By aword she could put an end to the secret 
love-affair which she knew existed. betwixt the pair. 
Would she dare act nobly, for once in her life, and speak 
that word, and save the young girl to whom she owed so 
much ? There was a brief struggle in Iris Greylock’'s 
heart—the first that she had experienced for years—then 
self, as usual, triumphed. Sacrifice her ease and twenty 
thousand per year—go back to poverty, all for the sake 
of rescuing Ethel from the clutches of a bold, bad man ? 
Never ! 

“Tt is a bargain !"” she said, and held out her hand to: 
Regnault. 

He took it promptly. 

‘* Have you anything more to say to me, Sylphide ?' 

a 

‘**Then leave this place as soon as possible. You ar: 
known here, and you will be compromised by such a visit 
to a stranger—a strolling singer, at that. If the matte: 
comes to Godfrey Greylock’s ears, he will call you to 
account.” 

She arose, angrily. 

‘**Do you turn me out of the house ?_ Once you would 
searcely have done that—once, if I remember rightly, you 
pretended to love me, Arthur Kenyon.”’ 

**Yes,”’ he replied, dryly ; ‘‘ a weary while ago !” 

** You are utterly false and heartless! The woman who 
listens to you had better take her final leave of happiness. 
It were better for her that a millstone were hanged about 
her neck, and she were drowned in the depths of the 
sea.” 

“Tt is highly edifying to hear Sylphide quote Serip- 
ture,” he scoffed. ‘‘ Then you are going ?” as she moved 
toward the door. ‘Surely, with that defective limb, you 
did not walk to Cats’ Tavern this morning ?” 

‘*My carriage waits at the corner of the street,” she 

answered, haughtily. ‘‘No, do not offer your arm to me 
—I would not touch it if I was perishing! I have made 
a bad—a wicked bargain with you, Arthur Kenyon! Ot 
all my sins, this is the one, I fear, which will cry out 
loudest against me at the Judgment. Farewell !” 

‘* Farewell !” he replied, mockingly ; ‘ if I leave you to 
your good fortune, you must also leave me to mine—that 
is but fair.” 

He opened the door for her tolimp through. A servant 
was sweeping the passage. 
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“Here, girl,” said Mrs. Iris, from beneath the vail 
which she had closely drawn, ‘‘ give me your arm to the 
corner of the street.” 

Polly dropped her broom and obeyed. As they de- 
scended the two or three rough stone steps at the door of 
the inn, Mrs. Iris cried out, sharply : 

‘* What a thin, miserable little arm !—it bends like a 
reed. Go slowly, for Iam lame.” 

Polly went slowly, her heart the while thumping 
against her side so fiercely that she feared her com- 
panion might hear it. 

‘* What brought this woman to the inn ?” was the query 
that flashed through her brain ; ‘‘and what is her busi- 
ness with Monsieur Regnault, the singer ?” 

The corner of the street was but a few yards distant. 
A close carriage waited there, with the black page, Sir 
Lancelot, on the driver's seat. As she was stepping into 
the vehicle Mrs. Iris fumbled in her pocket, and brought 
up a silver quarter. 

‘** Here, girl !” she said, and thrust the piece into Polly’s 
hand. 


9” 


She thought of the time when, with little Nan, she had | 


first stood in the presence of this woman, and spurned the 
money held out to her by Hannah, the servant. And she 
drew back a step, and in a sort of sudden fury flung the 
silver straight at the black vailed figure. 

“Don’t dare to offer your money to me /”’ cried Polly, in 
a strange, hoarse voice, and then she turned and flew back 
to the inn. : 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
REJECTED, 

In a cozy sitting-room of the villa, on the morning after 
the concert, Ethel Greylock sat alone, reading Tennyson’s 
**Maud.” 

Breakfast was over. Aunt Pam had gone to her own 
chamber, Godfrey Greylock was writing letters in his 
library, and the baronet—she did not know where the 
baronet was, until, of a sudden, the door opened, and he 
walked quietly into the room. 

Ethel closed her blue-and-gold volume, but too late— 
his gray eyes had alighted on the poem. 

“That good-looking tenor sang the garden-song de- 
lightfully last night,” said Sir Gervase. 

She felt her cheeks burn. 

ct a 

** Decidedly the fellow has talent. While walking jn 
the grounds this morning I took the liberty to call at 
Rose Cottage, aud ask if your mother had wholly recoy- 
ered from her indisposition of last evening.” 

Ethel looked up and then down. 

‘*And what did you learn ?” 

‘That Mrs. Greylock was quite well—she had gone out 
for an early drive.” 

Ethel wrinkled her smooth brows in surprise. 

‘¢ An early drive! How very odd! She is not much 


given to that sort of dissipation, especially in weather | 


like this,” and she glanced toward the window, against 
which big drops were already splashing. 

There was silence for some moments, broken only by 
the discordant cry of a peacock on the terrace outside. 
Sir Gervase stood like a figure in bronze, gazing out into 
the dreary day. 

Ethel leaned back in her chair and watched him 
through long, drooped lashes. She was in a morning- 


gown of creamy white, decked with violet ribbons. Her 
yellow waves and curls were all gathered into a big 
shining knot. 
as a day lily ; inwardly she was in a fever of uncertainty 








and nervous expectation. After covertly eying the tall 
figure and brown face for a few moments, she said, 
lightly : 

‘A penny for your thoughts, cousin.” 

“You underrate their value,” he answered, turning and 
flashing upon her a look which made her eyes fall ; 
‘“‘they are all of you!” | 

The book of poems slipped from her hold to the floor. 
Simultaneously both went to pick it up. On the blue- 
and-gold cover their hands met. The baronet seized the 
white fingers and held them fast. 

‘* Ethel, you know what brought me to America |" ho 
cried out, sharply. 

The long-dreaded crisis was upon her at last! In reck- 
less, undignified haste, she tore herself from him, and 
rushed toward the door. But he reached it before her, 
and barred the way. 

‘“*At least Iam entitled to a hearing, am I not ?” he 
said, reproachfully ; ‘‘and to an answer, Ethel ?” 

She faced him, gray with dread. 

‘* What do you wish to-say to me ?” 

**T love you !” he answered, with simple dignity. 

He had struggled against the charm of her beauty—he 
had mistrusted her, but the fateful words were out at 
last, She tried to speak, but no voice came ; she could 
only shudder. 

“T love you!” repeated the baronet, with a sudden 
great passion throbbing through his voice; “my whole 
future happiness is in your hands! I swear that I ama 
thousand times more eager for the alliance, by which 
your grandfather hopes to unite the two separate branches 
of the family, than he or any other person on earth can 
be !” 

She heard the cry of the peacock on the terrace with 
considerable desire to crush the bird for daring to intrude 
his hideous voice on her despair. Sir Gervase stood wait- 
ing for a reply. She made one superhuman effort and 
recovered her speech. 

‘The alliance of which you speak is—impossible !" she 
said. 

**You mean that you will not marry me ?” 

*T will not marry you !” 

Plain words ; they left no room for doubt. He was re- 
jected by this handsome, wayward, American girl. 

**May I ask——”’ 

“Ask me nothing,” she interrupted, wildly, ‘‘for I 
cannot answer. Be content to know that you and I can 
never—never—never be anything to each other !” 
| He looked unspeakably pained. 
| ‘Ethel, you refused Dr. Vandine on the ground that 
| 





you loved another. This, as you know, I heard by acci- 
dent. Is it for the same reason that you now refuse me ?" 

“*T will not tell you!” she cried, defiantly. ‘‘Say no 

more. I appreciate the great honor you would do me, 
| but I must decline it. My reasons I cannot give.” 
|  ** For Heaven’s sake, Ethel , 
‘‘Hush! If it is the Greylock fortune,” with a mirth- 
| less little laugh, ‘‘ which you covet, cousin, take it in 
| welcome ; but me—really you must leave me out of the 
matter.” 

He colored wrathfully. 

**'That is an unprovoked insult, is it not, Ethel? Do 
you really believe me to be that contemptible thing—a 
fortune-hunter? Have I won from you no _ better 
opinion, after all these days of friendly intercourse ?” 

She was dumb. 

‘‘Let me hope that I may some time be able to show 
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Outwardly she looked as serene and white | you the mistake you have made,” he said, in a proud, 


aggrieved tone, moving a step nearer the door, yet look- 
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ing back with passionate yeaming at the drooped golden 
head and dejected figure. 

Still no reply. He held out his hand. 

**Good-by, cousin,” he said, bitterly. 

She would not see the hand, nor touch it—had she 
done so, her self-control must have given way. 

‘*Good-by,” she coldly answered. 

He turned on his heel and left the room. 

Was it a stifled cry he heard as the door closed behind 
him? He stopped, listened, but all was still. He 
crossed the hall to Godfrey Greylock’s library, entered, 
and walked up to the table, where sat the master of the 
Woods, writing his letters. 

‘* What has happened ?” said the latter, startled by the 
look on the baronet’s bronzed face. 

**T have come to thank you for your hospitality and to 
say farewell,” answered Sir Gervese. ‘‘I must leave 
Blackport by the next train.” 

The pen dropped from Godfrey Greylock’s hold. 
arose to his feet. 

“Tt is that girl!” he almost shouted. 
jected you !” 

‘* Yes,” answered Sir Gervase, as calmly as he had ever 
spoken in his life. 

“* By Heaven !” shouted Godfrey Greylock, with all his 
old-time fury, ‘‘ she shall pay dearly for her folly! How 
dared she defy my wishes, my commands, like this ? For 
her sake I destroyed one will that was written in your 
favor—I will now make another that shall remain——” 

The baronet’s hand fell quietly on the elder man’s 
shoulder. This continual thrusting of American dollars 
upon his notice—yea, directly into his face—was becom- 
ing iatolerable. 

‘« Pardon,” he interrupted, almost sternly ; ‘‘ you will 
do nothing of the kind. Iam nota thief, to take that 
which belongs to another. If you could be so unjust as 
to will Miss Greylock’s fortune to me, I should restore it 
to her before she had time to realize her loss. For years 
you have professed for mea deep regard. I must now 
put it to the test by begging you, as a personal favor, not 
to reproach your granddaughter for any disappointment 
which I may have sustained to-day—not to annoy her in 
any way concerning this affair. To do so would be mon- 
strous, since she is entirely blameless. If you wish me 
to go from your door with no unnecessary regrets, you 
will not withhold from me this proof of your esteem.” 

Godfrey Greylock struggled hard to control himself. 
For years he had thought of this marriage, hoped for it— 
laid all his future plans in reference to it, and now it was 
never to be! Violent was his wrath, severe his disap- 
pointment ; but the look, the tone of the baronet, acted 
upon him like a powerful curb. 

‘* As a personal favor I ask this |" repeated Sir Gervase. 

‘*As a personal favor I grant it,” answered Godfrey 
Greylock, almost against his will. 

‘‘Many thanks. It would be intolerable for me to 
think that I had been the means of making discord here, 
or unhappiness for Miss Greylock. You pledge me your 
word that she shall not be troubled about the matter ?” 

‘I pledge you my word,” replied Godfrey Greylock, 
gnawing his thin, bloodless lip. ‘Since it is your re- 
quest, I will spare that blind, foolish girl, but,” with a 
look full of bitter resentment, ‘‘ she has spoiled my dear- 
est hopes—she has swept away every plan which I had 
laid for her future !” 

‘Since your plans could not lead to her happiness, it 
is best that they should be destroyed,” said the baronet, 
sadly. 

“T do not know about that,” cried Godfrey Greylock, 
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**She has re- 
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walking angrily up and down the floor; ‘they manage 
such things better in France! Heaven above! Did that 
absurd child give you any reason for refusing your 
hand ?” 

**None; but it is plain that I have not been fortunate 
enough to find the way to her heart.” 

**And now you will return to England ?” groaned the 
other. 

Sir Gervase shook his head, 

‘*Not immediately. Some friends of mine are shooting 
buffalo in the Far West. I shall join them, and share 
their wandering life for awhile. Later—in the Autumn, 
probably—I shall sail for home.” 

So ended Godfrey Greylock’s match-making. 

Half an hour after, Ethel saw a carriage roll swiftly off 
down the avenue, and knew, beyond doubt, that the 
baronet was gone. She had looked her last upon him. 
Henceforth she would be to him, and he to her, nothing 
but a memory and a name. She stood and watched the 
vehicle till it vanished among the trees—she was still 
straining her eyes after it, when a servant opened the door 
and announced : 

**A person from Cats’ Tavern to see Miss Greylock.” 

Ethel turned quickly, and confronted a slight, shabby 
figure, in a common working-dress, with a plain black 
shawl pinned across her bosom, and a hat of coarse straw 
fastened over her smooth, massive braids. 

Again the two girls stood face to face. They were 
alone, too. By many strange ways Fate had led them to 
this hour—to this place, One, at least, of the twain was 
deeply moved. She looked at the beautiful creature 
before her—she thought of the secret locked in her own 
heart—that secret of which the other was as unconscious 
as the dead, and she could scarcely control her voice to 
speak, 

‘“*A gentleman at the inn sends this letter to Miss 
Greylock,” drawing a sealed envelope from her peckcet. 
‘Tf you please, I am to wait for an answer,” 

The heiress of the Woods changed color. Her white 
jeweled hand went out eagerly to meet the brown, work- 
worn one of the messenger. She tore open the letter with 
breathless haste—it ran thus : 


‘My Own: I have been studying the topography of Blackport, 
and to-night, at eight sharp, I shall wait for you at the cairn by the 
old salt-pits. Now fulfill your vow, and leave all to follow him 
who loves you better than his own soul, BREGNAULT.” 

Ethel Greylock crushed the letter in her hand, and fell 
into the nearest chair. He had chosen an ill-omened 
place indeed for a tryst. 

**The old salt-pits—to-night—at eight !”’ she murmured 
aloud, quite regardless of Polly—perhaps she deemed 
caution unnecessary in the presence of this harmless- 
looking servant. ‘‘Oh, Heaven, help me!” 

The cry went to Polly’s heart. But she dared not 
move or speak. She could only remain motionless, 
almost breathless, and gaze anxiously at Miss Greylock. 
The latter came to herself at last, saw the messenger 
waiting thus before her, and remembered. 

** An answer,” she faltered ; ‘yes, you must take back 
an answer.” 

And like a person in a dream, she went over to an inlaid 
desk in a corner, and hastily wrote four words : * J will 
be there.” 

‘* Give it to the gentleman at the inn," she said, as sho 
put the paper in Polly's hand, and then drawing out her 
purse, she took from it a bank-note. “ And keep this for 
your trouble,” she added, kwndly. 


Miss Greylock was always kind to her inferiors. Sha 
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would have forced the money on Polly, but the sewing- 
rirl drew quickly back, 

Across her memory flashed the picture of two children 
begging alo. = wet, dismal streets, climbing weary stairs 

-tho smaller always protected and upheld by the larger 
—receiving curses and kicks as the reward of the day’s 
‘oil, and going to sleep at last in each other’s arms on a 
bare garret-floor, under a dirty skylight. 

‘‘No, Miss Greylock, if you please, no !” cried Polly, 
incoherently ; ‘‘I can’t take your money—it would burn 
my hands—it would break my heart !—don’t ask me! I’m 
sorry you’re in bad spirits—I’m sorry for the trouble in 
your face. Do you think J could be of any service to 
you—the least little bit in the world, you know ?” 

The earnest, anxious tone touched Ethel—surprised 
her, too. She shook her golden head. 

‘You are very kind, but I am beyond help.” The | 
words seemed to slip out unawares. ‘‘ Where have I seen | 
you before ? Your face is strangely familiar.” 

‘*T live at Cats’ Tavern,” answered Polly. 

Miss Greylock passed her hand across her eyes, in a 
bewildered way, then smiled faintly. 

‘Ah, yes, I remember now. You were sewing in the 
midst of the cats one morning when I rode up to the inn- 
window. What is your name ?” 

** Polly.” 

‘‘Can I trust you ? It is imperative that no one should 
know of your errand here. I should be in great peril if 
it was discovered. Can you keep a secret.” 

A strange, sad smile flitted over Polly’s well-cut lips. 

‘Yes, Miss Greylock, I can keep a secret. Not for my 
right hand would I tell anybody of my visit to you this 
morning.” 

‘‘Many thanks’! Your face assures me that you are 
reliable. Some time, perhaps, we may meet again, Polly. 
Now, good-by.” 

She was dismissed from the presence of the gracious, 
high-bred heiress. With the message to Regnault clutched 
in her hand, Polly flew out of the house, and down the 
avenue and home to Cats’ Tavern. 

‘* Thank God ! she’s forgotten it all !” she sighed to her- 
self as she went ; ‘“‘something in my face seemed to stir a 
faint cloud within her, but she remembers nothing— 
nothing! And she shall never know! I would tear my 
tongue from my head sooner than tell her !” 

She reached the inn, gave Miss Greylock’s note to 
Regnault, who was waiting impatiently to receive it, and 
then went about her daily tasks, silent, undemonstrative, 
but with a purpose as fixed as Fate in her heart. 

Meanwhile, up at Greylock Woods, the carriage which 
had conveyed the baronet to the Blackport Station re- 
turned empty. Ethel saw it come back, as she had seen 
it depart ; then she fastened a great cluster of carnations 
in her corsage, and with a forced smile on her lips, went 
down to lunch with her grandfather, Aunt Pam and Dr. 
Vandine, who had been invited to join the family that 
day. 

Godfrey Greylock looked sternly at his granddaughter. 
She was nervous and pale, and there were hollows under | 
her lovely eyes. In spite of his wrath and disappoint- 
ment, he felt his heart soften toward her. Surely she 
would come and explain the whole matter to him as soon 
as an opportunity offered. She could not—she would not | 
seek to hide anything from the grandfather who adored 
her. But he was mistaken. 

Luncheon seemed rather 
Pam sustained the conversation. 





dull. Vandine and Miss 
In the presence of the 


woman whom he hopelessly loved, the doctor was con- 
His rugged face looked worn 





strained and ill at ease. 
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and dejected. Plainly his unlucky passion for the heiress 
of the Woods had caused him some genuine suffering, 
and alas! it was not conquered yet. The dazzling face 
on the other side of the table, with its soft, gracious eyes 
and warm mist of hair, still turned his head giddy, and 
made his heart beat like a trip-hammer. Nevertheless, he 
struggled bravely with his salad and cold chicken, and 
did his best to fight that sour fiend, Silence, from the 
table. Godfrey Greylock and Ethel gave him little assist- 
ance, but Miss Pam openly attacked the very subject 
everybody was secretly thinking. 

‘I’m sure, I cannot understand why Sir Gervase should 
rush away in such reckless haste from civilization to 
buffalo and wild Indians,” she said. 

“There is no accounting for tastes, Pamela,’’ replied 
Godfrey Greylock, dryly. ‘‘ We all have our whims.” 

‘“Do not the savages of the West scalp the English 
nobility quite as dexterously as they do plainer people ?” 

‘* Without doubt—when the opportunity offers.”’ 

‘* Then I fear Sir Gervase’s title will soon pass to the 
next of kin.” 

‘** Nonsense ! 
Autumn.” 

‘*Tt seems to me his sudden flitting is scarcely flatter- 
ing to any of us—eh, Ethel ?” 

Thus appealed to, Ethel looked up, with a suspiciously 
cheerful smile. 

‘*T admire the baronet’s adventurous turn of mind,”’ she 
answered ; ‘‘ of such stuff are heroes made. Do not fret 
about him, Aunt Pamela—he is capable of taking good 
care of himself.” 

As they all arose from table, Godfrey Greylock pressed 
near to his granddaughter. 

‘* Have you anything to say to me, my dear ?” he asked, 
in a low, anxious voice. 

She grew a shade paler, but shook her head. 

‘Nothing, grandpapa.” 

His wrath kindled against her with new force. She did 
not mean to confide in him, then. 

Ethel dined that day at Rose Cottage. There, a new 
trial awaited her. Mrs. Iris, who kept a close watch on 
the villa, already knew of the baronet’s departure. She 
flew at Ethel as soon as the latter was seated in the pink 
boudoir. 

**Oh, you foolish child !” she cried out, almost fiercely. 
“IT know what you have done—you need not tell me. 
The day will come, and soon, when you will rue your 
folly! How cowd you refuse that man for—for—any 
reason whatever ? Is not your grandfather furious ?” 

‘“*T fear he is, mamma,” answered Ethel, wearily ; ‘ but 
as yet he has said nothing. Do not talk of the matter, 
please—I am ill to-day, and out of spirits.” 

Mrs. Iris’s delicate face looked pinched and old with 
anxiety. She felt, just then, as if the sword of Damocles 
was suspended above her head. She had compromised 
with the man at Cats’ Tavern, but what was to be done if 
Godfrey Greylock should cast out his granddaughter, as 


He has promised to return East in the 


| he was likely to do, in case he discovered her intrigue 


with Regnault ? The detested mother would surely share 
the fate of the child. Whichever way she looked, dangers 
threatened. 

‘Ethel ! Ethel ! had you married the baronet, all would 
have been well. Sheltered in his love, and wearing his 
name, you could have defied our enemies. And I would 
have gone to England with you, beyond the reach of—of 
everything. But now you and I must stand alone, and 
meet whatever Fate sends. ‘Whom the gods design to kill 
they first make mad!’ I am sure you was mad when you 
rejected Sir Gervase Greylock !” 
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A DARK DEED. 








Hannah Johnson, passing throngh the room at that | air which she remembered so well, and ardent eyes that 


moment, cast a malignant glance at the heiress of the 
Woods, but the latter, for once, did not see the obnoxious 
waiting-woman. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, gravely, ‘‘I do not understand 
you. ‘What enemies have you and 1? Whom need we 
fear ?” Mrs. Iris colored. 

“ Everybody has enemies,” she answered, irritably. ‘* It 
will be your fault—yours only, Fairy, if we are cast out 
of Greylock Woods. I have played my cards shrewdly— 
acted my part well, out I fear—I greatly fear, you will 
yet involve us in common ruin.” 

‘Mamma, you are very severe. 
me to marry Sir Gervase Greylock.” 

** Blind, foolish girl ” 

“Yes, mamma, I am that, and more," answered Ethel, 
sadly, ‘‘ but I think you exaggerate the trouble I have 
brought upon you by disappointing grandpapa. He 
loves me—he is not the vindictive being that you sup- 
pose—he will not visit my sins upon your head.” 

“That remains to be seen,” snapped Mrs. Iris. ‘*‘ My 
dear Fairy, you have had your own way, but you will yet 
find that it costs one a great deal sometimes to have one’s 
way, especially in a love affair.” 

She was sulky and petulant during dinner, and Ethel 
left Rose Cottage early—glad to escape from this mother, 
whom she neither loved nor trusted—this mother, to 
whom she had never confided a secret in her life. 

Twilight had begun to gather by the time she reached 
the villa Fortunately Godfrey Greylock was dining out. 
Ethel went straight to her own chamber. It now lacked 
but a few minutes to eight o'clock. 

She opened her wardrobe, and brought forth a cloak, 
hat and vail, of plain gray. These she put on. She took 
nothing from her crowded jewel-boxes—no money, no 
valuables of any kind. Once she seized pencil and paper, 
as if to write, stoud for a moment irresolute, then put 
them down again. Plainly she had no word to leave 
behind her for those who had hitherto been her nearest 
and dearest. 

An ormulu clock on the mantel struck the hour. Was 
it the joy, the eagerness of love which turned her face as 
white as death—which made her tremble from head to 
foot ? Regnault had called her, and she must go to fulfill 
the vow made under the dripping trees of the schoolyard, 
in the anguish of parting, weeks before. But the spirit 
that waited to guide her steps was not joy. , 

Outside in the corridor she heard Miss Pam giving 
orders to Hopkins. She stood and listened till the two 
voices died away ; then she flow swiftly and noiselessly 
down the stairs, and out of the house. 


It was impossible for 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT THE OAIRN, 

Tum evening was what the day had been—gusty, and 
full of clouds, and fitful splashes of rain; but there was 
still light enough in the sky to gaide Ethel Greylock, as 
she flew off down the drive into the high-road. 

She started for the cairn. Her chief fear was that she 


might encounter her grandfather's returning carriage ; | 


but Fate favored her. She saw no living creature. 
Turning into the narrow path that led from the highway, 
with a swift, determined step, she descended to the old 
salt-pits. 

He was there, leaning against the heap of rocks and 
rubbish—that monument which Mercy Poole’s hands had 
raised to her false, dead lover. Yes, it was his own dark, 
splendid self, in cloak and sombrero, with the stage-hero 





anxiously searched the gloom, up and down, and round 
about, for the coming of his ‘‘ fair ladye.”" To beguile 
the time of waiting he had lighted a cigar—its red spark 
burned like a star in the darkness. 

As Ethel Greylock’s step sounded on the soft ground, 

tegnault threw away the weed, and rushed to meet her. 
Instantly she was in his arms, clasped close to his heart. 
He was covering her pale face with his kisses. 

‘« My darling, you are late !" he cried, reproachfully. ‘‘I 
began to think that you, too, were afraid of the ghosts.” 

She did not return his caresses—only stood and received 
them like a statue. 

‘‘Why did you choose this place for a meeting ?” she 
faltered, with a shuddering glance at the cairn, the old 
pits, and the low salt-meadows, over which the twilight 
lay like a pall. ‘“‘It isan evil omen. Do you know what 
happened here—years ago ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Regnault, airily ; ‘‘Ihave been at 
Cats’ Tavern all day, and have heard the whole history of 
Blackport, from the loss of its first fishing-boat, down to 
the story of your father’s death. But surely you are not 
superstitious, my darling ? I chose this place of meet- 
ing because we were not likely to be interrupted here—I 
understand the Blackport native shuns the spot as he 
would the pestilence. You cannot think that your father's 
spirit would harm you, or any one dear to you, Ethel ? 
It is the living, not the dead, that we have to fear. Why 
did you run away from the concert last night? I had 
meant to reach you through the crowd, in spite of your 
grandfather, in spite of the English baronet, but you 
vanished, and the soul went out of my voice—I sang on, 
but without inspiration.” 

The wind swept drearily across the marshes. Far off 
the pulsing sea, stirred by coming tempest, made a 
mournful sound on the rocks. Rain pattered down at 
intervals. The gathering night, the sounds in the air, the 
very sky that lowered overhead, seemed ominous of evil. 

‘“*Mamma fainted because of the heat, and was carried 
out—I followed her,” answered Ethel Greylock, in a faint 
voice. . 

She broke from her lover, and leaned against the cairn. 
Her feet were now on the very spot where her father fell. 

** Arthur, it was strange that you should come to Black- 
port in this way.” 

He searched her face with keen, apprehensive eyes, 

‘* Strange ?—not atall !” he answered, with forced care- 
**T had an opportunity to attach myself to tho 
Orpheus troupe, and accepted it, on learning that the 
company was about to visit Blackport. This morning I 
purposely quarreled with the manager, and broke my en- 
gagement. The troupe departed from the town hours 
ago. I lingered only to secure you / My love, how white 
and strange you look 1—how unlike the girl that parted 
with me at the school! I fear that titled English snob is 
making your life a burden—tormenting you with his de- 
testable suit--exhausting your patience and forbearance 
eh, is it not so ?” 

She caught her breath. . 

‘* Sir Gervase left the villa this morning,” she answered. 

‘* By Heaven ! that means you have given him his cong’, 
Ethel !’”’ 


** Yes, 


lessness ; 


” 


Oh, hark! Arthur, T hear a footstep !" 


“Tt is the wind. You are nervous to-night—your hands 
are like ice,”’ eagerly seizing and pressing to his laps her 
ringed, white fingers. ‘“ Ah, Ethel, I find you ten times 
lovelier than you were at school, and my passion for you 
has increased a hundredfold with separation. 
me, how is it with your love for mo ?” 


Now tell 
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A night-bird out on the dim marshes uttered a plain- 
tive cry. In the failing light, the rude cairn seemed to 
frown upon the pair. Some weeds and bushes growing 
about the old salt-pits rustled weirdly in the wind. Ethel 
Greylock made no reply—only shrank from her lover's 
gloating eyes and was dumb. 

‘“Why do you not answer ?’ said Regnault, his voice 
growing soft and persuasive. ‘‘The despotism of Love is 
that one must leave all and follow him. Are you ready 
to go with me, Ethel ?—ready to reward my devoted love, 
at last? You see the clump of trees betwixt this spot 
and the highway! A carriage is waiting there. We must 
reach Blackport Station in time for the evening express.” 

Still no reply. Was this maidenly diffidence—womanly 
perversity ? She stood on the ground that had been her 
father’s death-place, and looked at her lover—at the pic- 
turesque figure, cloaked to the heels—at the handsome 
face under the wide hat. Behind her were home, kindred, 


and the affection which had nourished and protected her | 


for long years. Before her stretched the great strange 
world, to be conquered with him. 
Regnault. He put his arms boldly around her. 

“Come, my own, come! You swore to be mine when 
I should call you—TI call you now! This very hour you 
must marry me. Do not ask me to wait longer. Delays, 
as we both know, are dangerous. In a day or two we 
will return here, and sue for your grandfather's blessing. 
When he finds that we are married he will yield to the 
irrevocable, and forgive us.”’ 

She freed herself quietly and firmly from his embrace. 

**T cannot go with you, Arthur,” she said. 

It was like the bursting of a bomb. He fairly stag- 
gered. 

** You cannot go with me ?—and why ?" 

‘* Because,” with an eloquent thrusting out of hands, 
‘‘everything is changed between us since our parting at 
the school !” 

He could not mistake the tone, the gesture. 
now his turn to be dumb. 

‘*To keep my oath,” she went on, steadily, ‘‘ would be 
a greater sin than to break it. It was rash and foolish— 
it was forced from me unfairly. I seem to have lived ages 
since that morning—TI am not the same person you trusted 
then. We must part here, Arthur ; part for ever, for I 
no longer love you. I came to this place to-night solely 
to tell you this.” 

‘‘You no longer love me ?” he echoed, in a sort of dull 
amaze—he had never dreamed of such a catastrophe. 
‘* Who has poisoned your ears against me, Ethel ? Great 
God ! has your mother dared——” 

Her astonished look checked him in time—slew his 
suspicion at once. 

‘“My mother !” said Ethel Greylock ; ‘‘ what can she 
know about you ?” 

‘** Not anything, of course—pray pardon me. 
random—I am dazed. 
about ?” 

She drew away from him with a sort of sad dignity. 

“T cannot tell. I did not want to be fickle—incon- 


It was 


T talk at 
How did this state of things come 


stant. I tried to remain true to you, but the change was 
wrought in spite of myself. Despise me, and leave 
me !”" 


He was very calm—too cali for honest wrath. His 
clay-white face gleamed unpleasantly under his som- 
brero. 

**You no longer love me !" he repeated, in a strange 
tone ; “say it once more, Ethel.” 

‘**I no longer love you !” she replied. firmly. 

‘Enough! I need no explanations—I am not an idiot. 


Her silence alarmed | 
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The whole matter can be compressed in three words—Sir 
Gervase Greylock !" 

Silence. 

‘“Why do you not deny it?” cried Regnault, with 
sudden fury ; ‘you cannot! You are throwing me over 
for that fellow ! His title has won the day—that, and the 
fear of losing your grandfather’s money. I see it all.” 

‘** You err,” she answered, calmly ; ‘‘ it is no desire to 
wear a title, no fear even of displeasing my grandfather, 
which stands betwixt you and me, Arthur; but I have 
ceased to care for you. I now know that what I felt at 
school was but a brief delusion—the foolish infatuation of 
a romantic girl.” 

‘* Whence comes this new wisdom, this extraordinary 
enlightenment ?” he said, with thick, difficult utterance. 
‘*Who learned you to read your own heart so well, Ethel— 
who but the Englishman ? Confess that you love him 
that your rejection of his suit was but a farce !” 

Even by that failing light he could see the guilt and 
misery in her downeast face. 

**T have confessed enough,’’ she answered, drearily ; 
‘fall that it concerns you to know.” 

In Regnault’s languid Southern nature there was a 
tiger, usually dormant, but now the beast leaped sud- 
denly up to eruel, savage life. 

‘“The carriage is under the trees yonder,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘* Everything is prepared for our flight, and 
now you refuse to go with me—you throw me over, like a 
heartless jilt !”’ 

She was very humble and ashamed. 

‘* After all I have said, Arthur, is it not simply impos- 
sible for me to go with you ?” 

‘And you think Iwill give you up like this? A 
thousand times, no! It is too late to change your mind, 
Ethel. If I have lost your love I can yet regain it.” 

** Never !” 

“Then I will take you without love.” He put his 
arms rudely around her. ‘‘I am a desperate man, and [ 
love you unspeakably. Willing or unwilling, you must 
be mine, Ethel—you must go with me!” 

Indignation and alarm struggled together in her pale 
face. 

** Release me!” she cried, haughtily, ‘‘or I must call 
for help !” 

**And who would hear you in this place ?” he scoffed ; 
‘‘who but the ghosts? I will not release you, Ethel. 
You have made a ruffian of me—you have aroused a 
legion of devils in my heart. What! do you think to 
shake me off now, you heartless, treacherous girl? Be 
careful how you drive me to extremes. You shall go 
with me, Ethel, or never leave this place alive !” 

Wicked words, hissed out like a blast from a furnace. 
He was in a towering fury. She stood up white and 
dauntless, disdaining to struggle against his brute 
strength, but flashing gn him such scorn and amazement 
from her lovely eyes as might have crushed him then 
and there. 

‘This spot, where my father suffered, would be a fit- 
ting place for such a tragedy !” she answered, bitterly. 
‘*At last I see you as you are, Arthur; the scales have 
fallen from my eyes. Verily, I deserve these threats and 
insults for my supreme folly in meeting you to-night—for 
the still greater folly of once dreaming that I loved you.” 

The wind shook the long salt grass on the low marshes, 
the light was going fast; rain splashed down on the cairn, 
and behind it, in the sheltering gloom, crouched some- 
thing, darker even than the twilight, but neither Ethel 
nor Regnault saw it. 

‘‘If you have humiliated me enough, let me now soy 
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farewell,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I trust we shall never meet 
again.” 

His hold upon her tightened. 

‘‘ You cannot say that word to me,” he cried, like one 
frenzied. ‘‘I would rather take my farewell of life than 
of you. Hark! You hear that whistle ? It is from the 
driver of the carriage, he is growing impatient. For the 
Jast time I ask you—Will you keep your oath. Ethel ? will 
you come with me ?” 

She made a gesture of aversion. 

‘‘No! no! no!” 

“Then, if I cannot have you, no other man ever shall— 
least of all, Sir Gervase Greylock !” 

A sudden, ear-splitting scream rang out across the old 
salt-pits and over the marshes, but the voice which ut- 
tered ij was not Ethel’s. In the deep gloom a figure 
leaped up from the weeds and rubbish at the base of the 
cairn, and rushed, like lightning, betwixt Miss Greylock 
and the man who held her—no ghost, but a palpitating 
human body, filled with desperate strength and courage. 

On Ethel’s failing sight flashed a face, like a falling 
star. There was a wicked exclamation from Regnault, 
the glitter of something like a shaft of blue light. A hot 
jet spurted out on Ethel—drenched her in a sudden red 
rain. Then followed a second shriek, which ended in a 
choking gurgle of blood, and there, by the rude cairn, on 
the evil spot where Robert Greylock had perished long 
years before, Ethel threw out her powerless hands and 
fell prone upon the earth. 

To be continued.) 


POPOCATEPETL’S CRATER. 
Mexico’s GREAT VOLCANO ASCENDED bY A YOUNG LADy, 


How orren had I gazed, enchanted, yet awe-stricken, 
upon that grand, majestic, far-off sentinel of the Aztec 
valley, with an indescribable longing and impatience to 
scale its snowy heights, and revel in its weird and awful 
solitude. To reach its very crown and peer into its 
smoking crater was one of the three prominent desires of 
my visit to beautiful Mexico ; the other two being the 
experience of an earthquake and witnessing a corrida 
de toros. I had lived through a very violent trembler, 
whose agitation just paused on the brink of great destruc- 
tion, that of July 19th, 1882, and I had also survived, 
with a partial faint, the barbarous and sanguinary corrila 
de toros, and my eagerness and determination for the 
ascent of this great voleano waxed ever more ardent. 

When our expedition was first spoken of many of our 
friends opposed it as dangerous and impracticable. 
Others thought it a whim which would never be realized. 
But we had fully determined to attempt it, despite all 
opposition and adverse counsel, and one day in the bright 
Autumn General Sanchez Ochoa courteously extended to 
us the use of his charming house in Amecameca, near the 
foot of the mountain, and also the ranch at Tlamacas, 
about sixteen miles beyond and near the snow-line, where 
we were to begin the ascent, and at which point General 
Ochoa had established a manufactory of sulphur which is 
brought from the crater of Popocatepetl, ho being the 
sole owner of that kingly mountain and its surrounding 
territory for some miles. 

Our party was very small, consisting of our English 
tourist, our paterfamilias, a Mexican general, who con- 
ducted the expedition, and to whom we were indebted 
for a safe and delightful trip, and myself. The eve prior 
to our departure some of our friends took a rather solemn 
farewell of us, especially of me, whom they fancied too 





POPOCATEPETL’S CRATER. 








fragile to survive the dangers and fatigue of such a peril- 
ous feat ; but nothing could induce me to fling away that 
fixed ambition to reach the top of Popocatepetl. 

We took the morning train, and after a few hours’ ride 
reached Amecameca, of which we had such delightful 
memories. The major-domo of General Ochoa was in 
waiting, and with the usual Mexican elegance, did the 
honors in the absence of his master. A queer old maiden 
lady, the housekeeper, received us as we reached the 
house, conducted us to our rooms, and informed us that 
dinner would soon be served. Her old spinster-heart 
seemed to warm strangely to me, and she frequently re- 
turned to know if there was not some little service she 
could render me, elways repeating that pretty Mexican 
expression : ‘* Simpatica nina.” 

The general, in the meantime, arranged for our guides 
and horses, and a speedy departure after dinner. The 
repast was excellent, and we all did ample justice to it, 
especially the delicious preserves, which the old seforita 
‘*put up” herself, as she told us. At last the signal of 
departure was given, our provisions, baggage and blank- 
ets having been put upon the horses. The old spinster 
gave me a tender ‘‘ abrazo,” earnestly warning me not to 
get lost in the snow, or fall down the mountain-side. 
Her solicitude was genuine, and tears of affection and 
misgiving filled her faded old eyes. We rode through 
the town, passing the narrow streets where the pretty 
Indian maidens were busy making tortillas. A very re- 
markable and striking peculiarity of Mexican villages is, 
that the people scarcely seem to be strangers. They 
will greet you with wondrous innate grace, and pass 
on as though they were accustomed to seeing you every 
day. We passed over the valley, and then began ascend- 
ing the mountain. 

The groves were beautiful. Most of the trees are pine. 
They were thronged with birds, whose merry not»s were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness. At every turn we 
looked back upon the valley receding in the distance, 
until the houses became like dots, and were finally lost 
to view. Rafael, the major-domo’s gallant son, was un- 
tiring in his graceful attentions, regaling me with clusters 
of sweet wild-flowers, and evidently enjoying my increas- 
ing delight as the scenery grew wilder and grander. He 
pointed to a spot where, ten years before, his father had 
been found almost lifeless. His body was pierced with 
fourteen dangerous wounds, inflicted by a band of high- 
waymen who came from the mountain fastnesses with 
intent to rob. 

Rafael had a keen remembrance of the details of that day, 
and the expression of his face as he excitedly related the 
disaster was a curious study. It was his father’s birth- 
day, he said, and the event was to be celebrated by a fine 
dinner. Rafael was just tracing his father’s name upon a 
large cake, which was to adorn the table, when some of 
the neighbors rushed in to say that his father was lying 
dead at the foot of the mountain, murdered by robbers. 
The household, so happy a few moments before, was 
turned into a mourning family. The wounded man was 
brought home, and, although in a critical condition, with 
faithful nursing and a vigorous constitution recovered, 
and bids fair to live many years yet. 

Our road soon dwindled into a narrow trail, the 
shadows of evening were sweeping on, and the sun was 
rapidly sinking from view. The stillness grew almost 
painful, especially after the recital of Rafael’s tragedy, or 
would-be murder. We urged on our tired steeds, which 


seemed to breathe with some difficulty, owing to the in- 
creasing thinness of the atmosphere. Sometimes I fancied 
I heard the sound of approaching robbers, that in one 
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instance turned out to be only a few laborers bringing 
down their poor burros, or donkeys, laden with lumber. 

It is a curious sight, these small but faithful ships of 
the mountain. I positively grew to look upon them with 
a sort of tender interest. In Mexico, if any animal ever 
earned immortal rest and a guerdon in the after life, it is 
the gentle, faithful, stupid burro. There he is, walking 
between two heavy cross-ties, which are securely bound 
to his side, and any superfluous luggage is unhesitatingly 
added—sometimes a load of hay, so huge that the donkey 
is entirely lost to view. presenting the most ludicrous 
spectacle imaginable. 

Just as the shades of night were falling, a watch-dog’s 
bark was heard just beyond us, which told us that the 
welcome shelter of Tlamacas was near at hand. A feeling 
of relief and rest filled our hearts. A few paces brought 
us to the house. We dismounted, gave our steeds to the 
guides, and hurried into the building where we were 
destined to pass the night. It was a rude building, used 
only by the workmen coming to and fro from the sulphur 
mine and when the manufactory is in operation. But 
all absence of comfort was forgotten in the extreme 
novelty of the expedition. A bright woodfire was burn- 
ing in the queer little chimney, which did not draw well, 
the door being left partially open for the exit of smoke. 
An old table and a bench completed the furniture of this 
mountain domicile. But we were all in admirable spirits 
and armed with a fixed determination which nothing 
could daunt. While the lunch-basket was being un- 
packed and coffee prepared for our evening meal, we 
walked across the yard to the building occupied by the 
guides. They were all kneeling in graceful attitudes 
around a fire of embers burning on a mound of ashes in 
the centre of the room. A bright-eyed Indian was roast- 
ing corn on astick. “This was to be his supper. I sug- 
gested a change of sandwiches and sweets for the ear he 





was roasting, to which he consented with evident plea- | 


sure. This small boy and his father were the only usual 


inmates of the ranch, and he sometimes spent several 


days alone while his father was absent in the valley. I | 
looked upon him as a kind of hero in courage, and asked | 


him, rather pathetically, if he was not afraid to stay alone 
in that far-away mountain haunt ? 
query by another question, ‘‘ What have I to fear ?” 

How little I had dreamed of finding a rival to the 
‘*burning-deck boy’ at this lonesome ranch. Yet, there 
he stood, the child who had braved all danger in obedi- 
ence to his father’s will. We all regarded little Manuel 
with tender interest after this knowledge. 

We stood some moments regarding with delight the 
picturesque group before us, and I longed to bear it away 
painted on more substantial canvas than memory : the 
weird light of the embers falling upon those swarthy 
faces, all so varied in expression, the dogs sleeping at 
their side, and the solemn stillness of all the world 
about us. 

At this moment supper was announced, and we were 
soon seated around the old table. No sumptuous repast 
at Delmonico’s was ever enjoyed with the relish and appe- 
tite which was leant to this meal. The first wine-bottle 
that was emptied was voted for a ‘ candlestick.” The 
coffee which Teofilo, the veteran guide, had prepared for 
us, was delicious, and the major-domo had thoughtfully 
brought a supply of milk from the valley. 

As Teofilo warned us we would be called early, the 
‘* nelates ’’ or mats were arranged for our night’s rest, and 
with our blankets and wraps we were approximately 
comfortable ; but the night was very cold, although a 
fire was kept up. 


He answered my | 





At an early hour we were aroused, soon took a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit, and began preparing for our ascent. 
Our feet and legs were wrapped in heavy flannels secured 
with tape, and reminding us very forcibly of the mum- 
mies. We mounted our horses at about six, the ther- 
mometer being at this hour at 56° Fahrenheit. How 
strangely still was all the nature world! Nothing awake, 
and nothing to awaken except the keen mountain breezes. 
At last were ached a terrible ravine. As I looked down upon 
the narrow path and awful abyss, my heart grew faint ; it 
seemed beyond all earthly possibility to pass it in safety. 
But I closed my eyes, commended myself to a Higher 
Power, and my faithful steed bore me safely over the 
dizzy height. 

What a sense of relief and gratitude filled my heart as 
T looked back and realized the perilous journey that I had 
made! The atmosphere grew colder and the snowflakes be- 
gan dancing in the air, making us fear a cloudy view. Our 
progress was very slow, indeed, owing to the black sandy 
soil through which we literally waded. All the surface 
of the mountain near the snow-line is a bed of decomposed 
lava, with only now and then a ledge or rock not yet re- 
solved to ashes. 

Our horses breathed with painful effort, the air growing 
at every step thinner and the path steeper. We were 
obliged to pause frequently to rest them, but after many 
turns and pauses, we reached the spot which marks the 
snow-line and is known as ‘ Las Cruces,” although but 
one large white cross is seen. Here we left our tried 
steeds to be taken back to the ranch. The guides then 
added the finishing stroke to our ascending costume by 
putting on over our shoes and flannel wrappings the 
‘‘euarachas”’ or sandals, securely fastened with leather 
thongs. We put on dark spectacles and vails, to protect 
our eyes and faces from the terrible glare of the snow. 
Each one was presented with an iron-pointed stick, and 
off we started, tandem, one guide going ahead with a 
shovel to cut steps and to see that the way was clear anid 
safe. Teofilo, the veteran guide, followed and I walked in 
his footprints. 

The silence about us was fairly eloquent, and a senti 
ment of awe and wonderment filled each heart as we 
marched up that silent, everlasting peak. 

After a few paces our paterfamilias grew faint. He 
promptly waved the white flag, took his guide and re- 
turned to the ranch, casting one tender look of solicitude 
on his child, whom he solemnly commended to the watch- 
ful care of friends and guides on this perilous journey. 
Only once I turned to see him wending his way down- 
ward. Then, all sense of fear and danger left me. 

Twenty yards’ march in the snow at this increasing atti- 
tude caused such a strain upon my lungs and heart, that 
I feared they would refuse to do me further service, but 
a little rest restored me, and we marched on. Sometimes 
I sank down overpowered, feeling I could not go onward, 
but friends and guides sustained me, and the Saxon re- 
minding me I was a daughter of the great ‘‘ E Pluribus" 
and could not fail, so thrilled me that I mustered all my 
energy and started forward again. 

How indescribably grand and awful grew that upper 
world! All sense of danger fled as I stood contemplating 
the majestic sublimity of height and silence. Under such 
impressions Mexico’s great poet, Carpio, must have writ- 
ten his beautiful oda to Popocatepetl : 

“Cuando 4 subir algun mortal se atreve, 
A la cumbra nevada y solitaria 
Del Popocatepetl, e alma apenas 
Jasta di gozar sublimidad tan viiria.” 


The soul itself seems too narrow to grasp the awful 
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majesty of such a world. Sometimes I fancied I could 
discern the youth ‘‘ mid snow and ice” with his banner 
marching upward. It seemed as if we were truly passing 
to the gates of heaven. 

The valley before us was so vague and far away, and 
half vailed by the mist, that we seemed, indeed, above 
and beyond the world. 

After two hours’ walk we paused to rest about fifteen 
minutes, and took a drink of port wine and ate a bis- 
euit, which the guides admonished us was necessary to 
renew our waning energies. To every inquiry as to how 
much further the crater was, Teofilo replied : ‘‘ Pronto 
llegaremos "—‘‘ soon we shall arrive.” 

Thus we plodded through the snow for five hours. 
Just before we reached the very crown I sank down in the 
snow, unable to articulate, and too exhausted to move. 
Teofilo, the old guide before me, quietly picked me up 
and carried me about one hundred feet. A few minutes 
rest made me breathe naturally, and I felt no sense of 
fatigue. Teofilo said: ‘Cry out to your companions, 
nifa.” They were both very much exhausted, but soon 
joined me. 

A genuine snowstorm began, greatly modifying the at- 
mosphere, which, by our thermometer, stood at 50°. We 
hurried, as best we could, to the crater, and did see 
something in it worth our journey. It is considerably 
over a mile in circumference, and from its immeasurable 
depth and around its edges thick volumes of smoke per- 
petually rise to its surface. Scientific men have esti- 
mated that this now extinct voleeno has not been in active 
operation for more than 10,000 years, and yet, on any 
clear morning, a small column of smoke may be seen 
rising above the crater. 

The sulphur mine was not in operation, and the miners 
were all absent. A mist covered the valley, so that we 
eould not catch a glimpse of the Pacific Ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico, which Teofilo had promised us. There 
was only a moment’s rift in the clouds, when we beheld 
the snowy form of Orizaba. 

Often we repeated to ourselves with joy, as we gazed 
upon the world around us: ‘Seventeen thousand, seven 
hundred feet above the great seas,” and wondered whether 
we should ever be so near heaven again. The soul is 
itself wrapped in a kind of celestial repose in this vesti- 
bule of heaven, and I never realized so powerfully the 
childish fancy of God’s home being above the clouds, 

Oh! thou eternal and majestic witness of the great In- 
telligence who fashioned thee and me, the sublimest man- 
ifestation of His nature world that my eyes ever beheld, 
or that ever thrilled my heart, power and principalities 
shall pass away, men shall come and go, but Thou shalt 
still abide, the unchanging sentiment of that beauteous 
valley of Anahuac, until time shall be no more. 

How glorious must be a sunrise and sunset from that 
great voleano. I would gladly have tarried until the 
evening shadows, but the snowstorm warned us to hasten 
away, the guides fearing to remain longer. 

Our descent was novel beyond experience. Fancy de- 
ascending over a space in seventy minutes which we were 
five hours in ascending! The guide is seated in a 
** pelate,” or mat, with the tourist behind him. He 
holds his iron-pointed stick between his knees, with 
which he guides his fantastic craft, and down they go ata 
dizzy speed, snow to right of them, snow to left of them, 
and nothing else visible. One can fancy himself flying 
through the air, and the experience of novelty and exhil- 
arating ecstasy is beyond all conception. Every feeling 
of fear vanishes, and you have no sensation, but one of 
wonderment and delight. 





OLD TRAVELER. 


We ran aground several times as we neared the snow- 

line, and were at last obliged to leave our straw convey- 

| ance and plod on through the mingled snow and earth. 

A sense of triumph and satisfaction animated us that our 

effort had been crowned with success, and all accident 
and danger escaped. 

About a mile from the ranch we found the guide, who 
| had returned with our paterfamilias, standing by my horse. 
He told us that all the other horses of the party had de- 
camped, and fled to the valley. The father, he said, 
seemed anxious and restless. He could not understand 
him, except by signs, but he knew he was’thinking of the 
‘‘nina,’’ and so he came to meet us. When I reached 
Tlamacas there he was, waiting our return, and old Teo- 
filo seemed very much touched by his expressions of de- 
| light and gratitude as he took me in his arms, saying : 
| ‘* Thank God, my child is safely returned.” 
| We quickly divested ourselves of our wet shoes, and as 

our horses were gone, settled ourselves contentedly for 

another night at the ranch, living over the details and 
| impressions of our red-letter day, whose memory would 
| stand out prominently through all our after life. 

Early on the following morning our horses reappeared. 
The day was perfect. Our noble old volcano stood radi- 
ant in the early sunlight, and the snowy crest of Orizaba, 
a half-hundred leagues away, shone gloriously upon the 
horizon, contrasting effectively with the verdant valley 
lying between. 

Beautiful Mexico! how manifold its charms, how ex- 
haustless its rare grandeur of scenery! We could not 
say farewell to our kingly mountain. It was to us as a 
venerable friend, even though our feet should never again 
press its hoary crown. Our hearts were full of vivid and 
undying memories that we felt must dwell with us until 
we start on our long pilgrimage toward the mountain of 
light whence no traveler returns. 





Livia Stuart Harton. 


SONG TO THE SEA. 
Ler the wave-song of Beauty be sung to the sea, 
Like the curve of her bosom its rhythm shall be, 
As she flings her white arms with a passionate plea 
On the death of the shore—that no feeling can free. 


Sweep over us sea-born the swell of thy sway, 

For the songs that we sing are the perfume of play, 
And the resonant breezes like music astray 

Are wafting our spirits for ever away. 


Above us a passion-flower opens the sky, . 
And earth in its languor half closes its eye, 
For Honrs are but cloud-drifts that silently fly, 
And Love is a vision, and Life is a lie. 


STORY OF AN OLD TRAVELER. 


By RicHarp B. KIMBALL, AUTHOR oF ‘St, LEGER,”’ 
‘“*To-DAY IN New YorK,”’ FTC. 

Anovt forty years ago I made a tour on horseback 
through Louisiana. It was the latter part of April, a 
beautiful season on the Lower Mississippi. The planta- 
tions were in splendid condition, the forests covered with 
an exuberance of leaf, the air was filled with the perfume 
| of flowers, and the song of the mocking-bird could be 
heard in its perfection. With youth on my side, and all 


the buoyant feelings which youth produces, with a good 
horse under me, with an atmosphere so elastic that a 
draught of it was almost intoxicating, do you wonder | 
was in good spirits ? 
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Sometimes for miles I would pass through a long series 
of lanes so entirely hedged in by foliage, I could not see 
anything on either side. Then I would emerge into the 
open savanna, where, in the distance, I could perceive 
the mansion of the wealthy planter and the cabins of his 
‘*force.” I encountered scarcely any white people. Ne- 
groes I passed frequently. Occasionally I would meet one 
well mounted, evidently going on an errand for his master 
to the neighboring town. Nearly every one of them was 
whistling or singing a plantation-air, which made the 
aspect of things appear cheerful as I rode on. Except 
when I struck a town, there were no inns to be met with ; 
but whenever I had occasion to stop, either on my own 
account or that of my steed, I found a ready hospitality 
extended to both. More than that, I was often urged to 
stay over a day or a week, and make myself at home in 
most luxurious quarters. My plans did not permit such 
deviation from the course of travel I had laid down, but 
the brief stay I did make, as I went from place to place, 
impressed me with the generous and open-hearted nature 
of the inhabitants, white and black. 

On the day Iam going particularly to speak of, I had 
left the pleasant quarters where I had been entertained 
for the night considerably later than usual. I was anxious 
to reach Lowville Court House before dark, so I pushed 
Charley forward at a faster pace than ordinary, to make 
up for lost time. 

As usual, it was the more haste the worse speed. First, 
I had to ride back two miles to recover a small package I 
had taken from my saddle-bags and left in my chamber. 
After that Charley cast a shoe, and, fearing I might lame 
him, I stopped at a plantation to have it reset. Then I 
mistook the road, and did not perceive my error till I dis- 
covered I was traveling at right angles to the proper 
route, and encountered a ferry not in the bills, which 
brought me to my senses. 

The upshot of all this was, that the declining sun found 
me along distance from Lowville Court House, with no 
immediate signs of a planter’s mansion in the vicinity. I 
had met no one for some time of whom I could make in- 
quiries, and my situation was becoming solitary. Pre- 
sently I came to a ‘cross road” well laid out—in fact, 
much more like a highway than the one I was travel- 
ing. I stopped to reconnoitre, thinking it might lead to 
a place where I could pass the night. I was not mis- 
taken, for at that moment a bright-looking, well-formed 
negro, black as charcoal, mounted on a fine horse as 
black as its rider, galloped past. Icalled to him, and he 
immediately turned and rode back to me. 

‘To my inquiry where the “ cross road” led, he replied : 

‘*To Captain Montauban’s, massa.” 

‘Can I find accommodation for the night there ?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Certain sure, massa. I belong to the captain—very 
good gentleman. I'll tell him you’re coming.” 

With that the “boy ” gave the reins to his horse, and 
was soon lost in the distance. 

I jogged on slowly after him, and had gone at least a 
mile and a half when the road turned abruptly northward, 
and I saw very near at hand a comfortable house, with 
verandas in the style of the South, but with various sur- 
roundings which reminded me of a French country-seat. 
The road terminated at the house, and from that circum- 
stance I inferred I had all along been traveling through 
the captain’s domain. 

The same “boy” whom I had accosted on the way 
was standing by the steps ready to take my horse. Three 
or four ‘‘ hands ” stood at a little distance to see the new- 
comer, From some cabins near by, which sheltered the 





_— siete tian * 


house force, a multitude of negro children ran out, while 
the women crowded the doors and peered from the 
windows. On the veranda stood my host, waiting for me 
to descend. He was a short, strong-built man, apparently 
sixty years of age (sixty-five he afterward told me), still 
in the vigor of manhood, with close-cut iron-gray hair, 
chestnut eyes, and a kind, frank countenance. He gave 
me his hand as I mounted the steps, and, before saying a 
word, called a young woman inside to take my saddle- 
bags and blanket, leaving Dominique, the boy first named, 
to look to my horse. Then he turned and gave me a 
hearty welcome, expressed in refined English, which had, 
however, a decided French accent. 

‘‘T was just sitting down to dinner,” he remarked, 
‘when my boy rode up, and announced you were near 
at hand. The extra plate is already laid, and the soup is 
getting cold—allons.” 

He passed with me into a pleasant dining-room, where 
a small circular table was laid for two persons ; the walls 
were hung with pictures representing French scenes. 
One of these was a lovely landscape, including an old 
chateau, which revived my own associations of travel. 
There were two oil-paintings which probably had their 
history—those of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
There was also a fine picture of a French corvette man-of- 
war. I looked around the room as I came in, and took 
in these at a glance, for my host speedily seated me, and 
we were at once served. 

First we had a eapital gumbo soup, followed by a small 
tenderloin of beef, with potato croquettes and fresh mush- 
rooms. A delicious young roast chicken, with a salad, 
succeeded the tenderloin. For desert we had strawber- 
ries and cream. To accompany this repast, we were 
served with the choicest claret I ever tasted, and with the 
fruit (in distinction from our American custom, which 
introduces the wine earlier) came a bottle of veritable 
Clicquot. Coffee and cigars made a finale. 

While we were at table I took occasion to say who ] 
was, where I was from, and where I was going. Further 
on I happened to mention I had lately returned from 
Europe (it was something to visit Europe in those days— 
now every snipper-snapper goes), and Captain Montau- 
ban had a great many inquiries to make about France. 
This was in 1831, shortly after Charles X. had run away 
to England, and Louis Philippe, the Orleanist, was on the 
throne. The captain was a true Bourbon. He hated the 
Bonapartists and the Orleanists and the Republicans with 
equal fervor. He showered French curses (they are not 
so strong as ours) on the usurper, as he termed the new 
king, and drank in the best of champagne to the restora- 
tion. 

There was a little pause in the conversation, when Cap- 
tain Montauban said, quite abruptly : 

‘*You are surprised, are you not, seeing a Frenchman 
keeping house here all by himself? Would you like to 
know,” he continued, ‘’ how it happened ?” 

‘* Above all things,” I exclaimed. ‘I confess I have 
been thinking of just that for the last hour.” 

Captain Montauban lighted a fresh cigar, and turning 
toward me, said: 

‘*T have been on this spot more than thirty years, and 
never have I explained to human being why I came here, 
and why I live in comparative isolation. Understand me, 
I am no hermit. I interchange hospitalities with my 
neighbors, but beyond that no one knows me, or why I 
came hither. You have touched a chord to-night, in talk- 


ing of my native country, to which my heart responds, 
and, strange as you may think it, I shall feel a certain 
relief in telling a story which, to this moment, has been 
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kept in my own breast. First, let me order another | belle France—may the good God bless her! I was des- 
bottle of wine. I shall most certainly require it before | tined, while a boy, to the naval service, from the fact that 
I finish. Yes, I shall, indeed, require it.” | the Admiral Godot was my uncle, who could advance my 
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A FLOWER-GIRL OF POMPEII, 


The champagne was brought in—another genuine | interests materially, and for whom Iwas named. My 


Clicquot—and the captain began his tale: | own tastes jumped with the decision, and so well did | 


“T belong to one of the best families of France—La | acquit myself, and so successfully did my uncle push my 
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STORY OF AN OLD TRAVELER. —‘‘TWO OR THREE TIMES WHEN THE MARQUIS AND HIS LITTLE GIRL-WIFE VISITED MY STATEROOM, 
SHE WOULD TOUCH THE CARD AND SAY: ‘CAPTAIN, WHAT DOES THIS MEAN ? ARE YOU TO THINK OF YOUR LADY-LOVE AT JUST 


SUCH AN HOUR ON THE 3D OF JUNE, BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT. OH, YOU /ust EXPLAIN WHAT THAT CARD MEANS,’ ” 
Vol. XVII., No. 6—46. 
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claims, that at the age of twenty-eight I was in command 
of the corvette man-of-war L’ Invincible. It was about 
this time the devil was to pay in Paris. Our good king 
executed, and the guillotine hard at work on the bright 
blood of France—in fact, the Reign of Terror was at its 
height. 

“Thad made a short cruise in my new capacity, and 
came into Brest to receive orders. I was counting on 
a long voyage, for it was known that a national vessel 
would be sent to Guiana, and rumor assigned L’ Invincible 
for the service. Iwas glad of it. I hated the whole 
tribe of regicides, sans culottes, canaille, and wanted to 
put as many leagues between me and them as possible, 
since I could do nothing to help my beautiful country. 
Eh bien. Twas not mistaken. I received orders to be 
ready for sailing on twenty-four hours’ notice. You may 
be sure I made no delay, and I was kept waiting, wait- 
ing—the news bloodier and bloodier every day—for three 
entire weeks. Then one morning came orders from the 
Directory—curses on them! I was to go to sea on the 
second day. Good. 

**On that second day came down a dapper, wizen-faced 
“citizen "— that’s what everybody called everybody 
then—who handed over to me a huge envelope with a 
tremendous red wax seal, on which was written, ‘ Sealed 
orders for the Citizen Captain Mountauban, to be opened 
on the third day of June next.’ With this came general 
orders to sail for French Guiana, etc., etc., etc. Further, 
I was to receive as a passenger a young gentleman whom 
the authorities of Brest would give in charge to me, and 
who was to be treated with consideration. An odd sort 
of thing, it seemed to me. I was too glad to get away to 
think much about it. Just as we were ready to heave 
anchor the young man came aboard, sure enough, escorted 
by two distinguished officials, who entered into no fur- 
ther explanation, but at once took their leave. 

‘* But there was something besides. Almost immedi- 
ately after a yeung woman came on board—a very young 
woman ; in fact, a mere girl. She was the young gentle- 
man’s wife. The officials had gone, and I could not 
speak to them about the additional passenger. So I said 
to the young man: 

***Pardon me, monsieur, but my orders refer only to 
one.’ 

‘* Before he could reply, the little creature—I mean the 
young woman—exclaimed : 

***Oh, Captain Montauban, surely Albert and I are 
one ; it is not possible you can desire to separate us., I 
knew your sister Louise well ; we were educated at the 
same school—at Madame Blacque’s, in the Rue Picbus. 
She was always talking of you, and this gave me con- 
fidence to come on board,’ and she clasped her little 
hands imploringly. 

“T did not know what to do. 
trick of that cursed Directory. 
then—Duty. I said: 

*** Wait one moment.’ 

*T went to my stateroom. I looked over my manual. 
I found nothing to relieve me; I was puzzled. I went 

1 deck again. 

*** Look here,’ I said to the young man, ‘I gan’t take 
your wife, you know that well enough. Now, then, the 

achor will soon be up and we shall commence to pull 
out. If your little one does not get ashore quick, she 
will be carried to sea. Bah! are you an idiot? Don't 
you understand me ?’ 

‘* For he was looking at me all the time, quite terrified. 
You see I spoke in a very severe tone. I glanced at the 


Doubtless it was some 
I had but one thought 


wife. There must have been something in my eye which 








encouraged her, or perhaps she took the point of what [ 
had said to her husband. She seized his arm. 

“*Come, Albert, let us go down. I want to look at 
your stateroom,’ and away she dragged him. 

‘*She gave me an arch look, and down they went. I 
went to another part of the deck, where the sailing-master 
was giving orders. All was confusion. 

“‘T did not see the young gentleman for a couple of 
days—he was seasick ; nor his wife—perhaps she was 
seasick. After that they both came on deck. I asked 
no more questions, and we soon got acquainted. 

‘The young man proved to be the Marquis de Lisle, 
and his wife was the daughter of an old friend of my 
uncle the Admiral, also of noble birth. What I most 
wondered at was that, in the fearful carnage which was 
going on, so distinguished a name as that of De Lisle 
should be spared by these butchers. When we were 
more intimate I told the young marquis so, 

‘He said it was owing to the interference of the Duc 
d'Orléans—that coquin Egalité—at which I wondered more 
than ever, for I knew him to be avile, treacherous rascai!. 
I was glad enough the young fellow had escaped, and as 
he told me he had with him money enough for all his 
wants, I knew it would only be a question of time when 
he could return to France and have his own again. We 
had lovely weather, with pleasant northerly breezes. We 
passed the Azores and began to drop down into a lower 
latitude. This was early in May. As commander of the 
ship I messed quite alone. Ihad the marquis and his 
wife at my own table, and you can readily imagine what 
friends we got to be. The fact is, we had so many mutual 
acquaintances. Then my intense hatred of the saws cu- 
lottes—again, my sister Louise ; in fact, there was every- 
thing to put us on the most intimate terms, and with no 
dereliction from duty on my part. For I said to myself, 
‘Whom the Directory spare I can surely afford to be 
kind to.’ 

‘*T never passed in all my life so pleasant a period as 
the first four weeks of that voyage.” 

Here the captain paused, drew a long breath, topped off 
a bumper of champagne, and proceeded : 

*“‘T told you I had received, in addition to the usual 
general orders, a large sealed envelope, with directions to 
open it on the third day of June. I had placed this docu- 
ment in the secret part of my dressing-case, and for fear 
I might forget it I had written ‘3d June’ on a card, and 
attached it to the curtain near my little mirror, so in fact 
it was all the time staring me in the face when I was in 
the room. There was nothing extraordinary about these 
sealed orders—in fact, it is an everyday occurrence. If I 
thought of it at all, it was only in connection with a pro- 
bable change of destination, or something of the sort. 
Two or three times when the marquis and his little girl- 
wife visited my stateroom, she would touch the card and 
say: 

*“«* Captain, what does this mean ? Is *t your /éte day ? 
Are you to think of your lady-love at just such an hour 
on the third of June, by special agreement ? Oh, you 
must explain what that card means. I am so tantalized.’ 

‘In fact, she rallied me continually about it. Of 
course I made no explanation. Duty was uppermost 
with me then. Do you think I would say it referred to 
sealed orders? No, indeed ! 

‘Well, we were having a capital time, sometimes a calm, 
sometimes a fresh breeze, sometimes the wind ahead, but 
the weather generally fine—almost always fine enough for 
our little pet to be on deck. Dieu! she got to be a reg- 
ular sailor. She learned the names of all the spars and 
all the ropes. She understood every portion of the rig- 
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ging ; knew everything by name. My officers all wor- 
shiped her ; the men worshiped her. She was the life of 
the ship. 

‘‘Sometimes she would sit and read to her husband 
and me, commenting as she went along in the cunningest 
manner, setting us laughing till it was almost impossible 
to listen to her. When we had run into the neighborhood 
of the Antilles she was perfectly enchanted with the ap- 
pearance of the tropical sea. My glass was in constant 
requisition. The flying-fish, the nautilus, the shark—she 
was on the lookout for everything. The marquis had 
much more gravity of demeanor. Poor fellow with such 
a narrow escape for life, his relations and friends butch- 
ered, his estates confiscated, no wonder he was thought- 
ful. His wife, however, took another view of matters. 
It was enough, more than enough, her dear husband was 
spared. Then to have found such a good friend as I had 
been to them. They had only to wait a little while and 
all would come right. 

‘One lovely night there was a splendid moon; how 
well I recollect that moon! We remained late on deck ; 
at was not quite calm—a very light breeze, scarcely 
enough to give the ship steerageway—and we sat talking 
about our darling France, and recalling various happy 
events of the past, till, as I say, it got to be late. With 
a pleasant good-night, several times repeated by both the 
marquis and his wife, we went below. 

‘* As I entered my stateroom the card, as usual, struck 
my eye. In the morning I had said to myself: ‘Only 
one day more,’ for it was the 2d of June. Now, just as I 
looked at the card with ‘3d June’ in large characters, I 
drew out my watch. It was half-past twelve. ‘It is 
already the 3d of June,’ I thought. ‘I may open the en- 
velope now. Nonsense! What an idea. Wait till the 
proper time. Wait till morning.’ 

“‘T turned in, and thought nothing more about it. 
When I awoke there was the card again, and there the 
letters, ‘3d June!’ I had a good appetite that morning, 
so I said, ‘ After breakfast.’ 

‘*What a lovely day it was! A gentle land breeze 
came over the waters, bearing delicious fragrance. The 
very ship seemed to feel the exhilarating influences. The 
marquis and his wife were prompt at the breakfast-table— 
ah, how full of spirits! The young man was much more 
lively than usual, and the girl-wife, her animation seemed 
to have no bounds. 

‘* Suddenly she turned to me. 

‘** Captain, do you know it is the third of June? Now 
we shall have your secret,’ and she kept repeating, ‘ Third 
of June! third of June!’ 

**T looked a little serious as she continued to rally me, 
because, you know, I could give her no satisfaction, and 
she was such a persistent, teasing, fascinating little crea- 
ture, she was so determined to have the secret, that the 
marquis, seeing I began really to feel annoyed, checked 
his little wife. Then she affected to pout, and ran on 
deck, declaring she would not speak to either of us all 
day. The marquis followed. 

‘*T arose and went to my room. I took down the card 
and tore it in bits, and threw the bits away. Then I 
opened my dressing-case, unlocked the secret drawer, 
took out the envelope and sat down. 

“Up to this moment I had regarded the matter with 
entire indifference. Now, a certain nervousness seized 
me. I was vexed with myself, and, without more ado, I 
tore away the seals, opened the sheet which was within, 
and read as follows: ‘At midnight of the day on which 
this is opened, cause the man, Albert Desportes, soi 
disant Marquis de Lisle, this day placed on board L’ Jnvin- 





cible, to be shot to death and thrown overboard.’ The 
proper signatures followed.’”’ 

When Captain Montauban had reached this point in 
his narrative he became visibly affected. The perspira- 
tion stood in drops on his forehead, which he repeatedly 
wiped away, but it came again. 

“* Sacristi!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What is the matter wit): 
me? You see, I have never told this history before. 1+ 
is time it was out. It has been festering long enough.” 

‘*He drank more wine—looked fiercely toward me for 
a moment, and went on : 

‘** Yes, there were those cursed names, delicately writ, 
as if appended to a love-letter. I gasped for breath—I, 
Louis Montauban, captain of the corvette man-of-war 
L’ Invincible, gasped for breath, nervously, like a coward. 
Before I could recover there was a little tap at my door. 
I had no time to bolt it, for it immediately opened just 
the least bit, and I could see a pair of bright eyes, and I 
heard a sweet voice say : 

*©*T came to be forgiven. Albert says it was improper 
for me to persist as I did about the third of June. He is 
here with me. May we come in ?” 

‘‘T summoned resolution enough to step to the door, 
and as I gently closed it, I said, in as natural a tone as I 
could command : 

‘* ‘How ridiculous you are this morning. 
you injust now. Aw revoir.’ 

‘IT bolted the door, and sank into my chair. The 
nervous fit came over me again ; this time in the shape 
of terror. I looked in the mirror. Dieu! I was as pale 
as a ghost. I seized a small bottle of brandy and drank 
half a tumbler off clear. It had no more effect than so 
much water. Then I took up the paper. 

‘**SHoT TO DEATH |’ 

‘‘These were the words—no mistake—‘ Shot to death !’ 

‘*My servant knocked. I started like a criminal. Ho 
came for orders. 

‘** Francois, let no one disturb me the entire day. I 
am not well.’ 

**T sat still—perfectly still—for two hours. Then my 
mind began to act rationally. What should I do ?—Obey 
orders ? Cause an innocent man to be shot under'a 
decree from the wickedest of the wicked, the vilest of 
the vile? But these were orders—orders from the Gov- 
ernment of France. I had no right to look beyond the 
paper. ‘ Obey orders,’ that was purty ! 

‘* While I was reaching that conclusion, came the little 
voice again—no tap at the door—the little voice said : 

‘** Captain, we are so sorry you are not well. Here is 
my vinaigre. It is excellent. I leave it just by the door. 
Frangois did not dare take it to you.’ 

‘*T made no reply ; not one word. ‘Cnrses on them,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘I won’t be made an executioner. I did not 
enter the service for that. No, no, I won’t do it.’ It was 
that innocent, sweet voice, after all, which turned the 
scale, Iam sure ofit. Lest I should change my mind, 
I seized the terrible paper and tore it into atoms. I kept 
tearing it and tearing it till scarcely a whole word was 
left. 

‘* When I had exhausted my spite against the ‘orders,’ 
I turned m and slept heavily. Twice Francois ventured 
to knock, and ask if I should have anything. Isaid ‘ No.’ 
At last I awoke naturally. My head felt clear. I rose, 
and called Frangois, The faithful fellow was lying on 
the rug at my door. He gave me a light. I looked at mv 
watch. It was midnight. Taking the débris of the cursed 
orders in my hands, I went on deck and threw it over- 
board. I could see the pieces in the moonlight floating 
around, ‘That is better than his corpse overboard,’ I 
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muttered between my teeth. I paced the deck for an 
hour, and, turning in, slept till morning. 

“The marquis and his wife were early on deck to in- 
quire how I was. I did not even smile. I told them I 
was still suffering. 

“They did not mess with me any more. I gave as a 
reason my continued indisposition. The marquis sus- 
pected something, I know, so did his girl-wife ; but I 
never softened an iota—very polite always, but suffering, 
you see, desperately from my malady—and sol was. I 
took L’In- 
vincible to 
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family, though of ancient descent, was poor, and belonged 
to the lower grade of nobility. The original house hed 
split into two branches, those of Wartenberg and of Wald- 
stein, or Wallenstein, the latter being the less consider- 
able, and possessing only the estate of Herrmanic, in the 
district of Kénigin-Griiz. The father of Wallenstein was 
Wilhelm von Waldstein ; his mother was Katharina von 
Slawata. Both parents were Protestants. The mother 
died on the 2d of July, 1593; the father, on the 24th of 
February, 1595. The orphan boy was placed at first 
under the 
care of his 





Guiana. 
There I 
penned my 
resignation, 
giving the 
first lieu- 
tenant in 
charge. The 
marquis and 
his wife 
shortly sailed 
for America 
—that much 
I did, I told 
them _ per- 
emptorily to 
quit French 
soil. For 
myself,I took 
a Yankee 
ship, put 
into our port 
short of 
water, and 
went to New 
Orleans. I 
entered the 
merchant 
marinethere, 
and did well 
well enough 
to buy this 
spect when 
land was 
cheap. Ina 
few years the 
marquis and 
his wife re- 
turned to 
France, and 
to their es- 
tates and 
titles. Then 
they discov- 
ered the 
facts. 'They wrote me a long letter filled with expres- 
sions of gratitude, and begged me to come to France 
and share everything with them. I never replied to it. 
I did not want to hear from them. For, you see, after 
all, I am a disgraced man. I disobeyed orders !’” 





WALLENSTEIN. 


AuBRECHT WENZEL Evseptus von WALDSTEIN was born 
on the 14th of September, 1583, of an old Czech family 
living in Bohemia. He was a seven-months child, The 
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maternal 
‘uncle, Al- 

brecht Sla- 

wata; but 
another 
uncle, Jo- 
hann Kavka 
von Ricam, 
obtained the 
charge of 
the lad, and 
this latter 
uncle, being 
an ardent 
friend of the 

Jesuits, 

placed his 

nephew at 
their college 
in Olmiitz. 

The youth 

was called 

der Tolle, and 
evinced early 

a love for 

arms, for 

fighting, and 
for turbulent 
independ- 
ence. After 
a time spent 
in travel we 
find him at 
the Univers- 
ity of Padua, 
then under 

Venetian in- 

fluence. Here 

he thorough- 
lystudied the 

Cabbala, and 

became an 

adept in as- 

trology ; and 

he is to be 
regarded as being, nominally, at least, a Catholic. 

Wallenstein became naturally a soldier ; and his first 
military service was performed under General Georg 
Basta, a commander of the school of Alessandro Farnese, 
who was fighting against the Turks and against Hungary. 
Wallenstein was made a captain of infantry after the 
siege of Gram. Peace came, and he returned to Bohemia 
in 1606. 

During the troubles in Bohemia arising from the wars 
between the Emperor Rudolph II. and his brother Mat- 
thias, King of Bohemia, Wallenstein served under Mat- 
thias. When Matthias became Emperor he nominated as 
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King of Bohemia his cousin, the Erzherzog Ferdinand | leastein served there with distinction under the new Em- 


von Steiermark und Kirnthen. As the future Emperor, | peror. Wallenstein himself raised troops, and began to 
Ferdinand II., was a Catholic, the Bohemians, who were | show the qualities of a creator of armies and of ‘a great 
zealously Protestant, saw with apprehension the appoint- | leader. He also gave evidence of a restless ambition, a 
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THE MASSACRE aT MAGDEBURG. 


ment of a monarch who would, as they feared, take away | love of splendor, and an iron will. About this time he 
their rights and privileges. Ferdinand became Emperor, | married (the exact date not recorded) his first wife, Lu- 
and Friedrich V., of the Pfalz, obtained the crown of Bo- | crezia Nekyssowa von Landeck, an elderly lady possessed 
hemia, Civil war raged in that unhappy land ; and Wal- ! of very large estates. She died in 1614. The marriage 
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was one of interest and of ambition, and it founded the 
fortunes of the Imperialist soldier. 

Among the many superstitious beliefs which centred, 
later, round the life of Wallenstein, was one to the effect 
that his temporary paroxysms of mad passion were aue 
to a love-philtre administered to him by his first and 
elderly wife. His second wife was Isabella Katharina, 
daughter of the Imperial Chamberlain, Count von Har- 
rach. This match, though not devoid of ambitious mo- 
tives, was yet a suitable and a happy marriage. The lady 
was young and fair. Priorato calls her ‘‘ una Dama ver- 
amente di remarcabile modestia e di una grandissima 
purita.”” Colonel von Waldstein was, upon his marriage, 
made a count, and was loaded with honors at the Court of 
Ferdinand. A tenacious, astute and ever-rising man is 
this Wallenstein, who attaches himself to the fortunes of 
Ceesar. 

After the Bohemian war no fewer than 642 estates of 
Protestant nobles had, up to 1622, been confiscated by 
the Emperor, and out of these the brilliant services of 
Wallenstein were to be rewarded. He was allowed to 
buy property for 150,000 gulden; and further for 
7,290,228 gulden. This latter lot included sixty estates ; 
and the price which he paid did not amount to one-fifth 
of the value. In 1623 he was made Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and in 1624 he became Duke of Fried- 
land. As politic as he was able, Wallenstein stood, at 
this passage of his life, on the threshold of his future 
fortune and greatness, 

Wallenstein next proposed to raise an army of at least 
40,000 men for the service of the Emperor ; and he sug- 
gested, further, that this army should be raised without 
cost to the Emperor ; a proposal which was regarded 
with great favor by Ferdinand. It was always Wallen- 
stein’s principle that war should support itself. His 
troops were quartered in the lands of enemies ; to each 
colonel his own regiment was a money enterprise, and 
confiscation supplied chiefs and soldiers with rewards 
and pay. On these terms Wallenstein created an Impe- 
rial army, which soon grew to exceed the proportions 
originally contemplated. 

Tilly was already in the field, in command of the army 
of the Liga. This force, though serving the Empire, was 
still more emphatically intended to support the Church. 
Tilly was, himself, a most earnest Catholic, and his troops 
were of the same faith. Wallenstein, on the other hand, 
who was the soldier of the Empire, accepted indifferently 
Catholic or Protestant, and treated both with equal favoy. 
In war itself the end is not war. War is the highest 
price that can be paid for peace ; and Wallenstein already 
looked forward to obtaining peace, under the supremacy 
of the Empire, as a result of brilliant military successes. 

It was toward the end of the year 1626 that Wallenstein 
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ties to Ferdinand and to Eggenberg. England had seen 
her Crown Prince attempt an alliance with the Infanta of 
Spain. James I., and afterward Charles I., were natn- 
rally interested in the ‘‘Queen of Hearts,” and in her 
husband, the ‘‘ Winter-Kénig.” The policy of France 
was mainly colored by hatred of Spain. Denmark and 
Sweden were Protestant, and were deeply inimical to the 
House of Austria. Holland was a natural enemy of Cath- 
olicity and of Spain. 

The only military reverse experienced by Wallenstein 
during the Baltic campaign was his failure, in 1628, at 
Stralsund. The heroic Stralsunders, helped by Denmark 
and by Sweden, succeeded in resisting a six-months 
siege, although Wallenstein had deeply sworn that he 
would have Stralsund even though it were attached by 
iron chains to heaven. But Stralsund was invincible. It 
became the advanced post of the great northern combina- 
tion between Scandinavia and Protestant Germany. Wal- 
lenstein took Wolgast and seized Mecklenburg, acquiring 
and retaining the latter dukedom for himself. Taught 
by the examples of Sweden and of Denmark, he ardently 
desired a navy and sea-power. The Emperor made Wal- 
lenstein General at sea and Lord High Admiral ; but, 
though he could stamp soldiers out of the earth, Wallen- 
stein could not make sailors or create a navy. In his 
futile rage he fired with red-hot shot upon the sublimely 
indifferent element which favored his foes. Christian IV. 
of Denmark was already in the field against Austria. 
Gustavus Adolphus began to stir, and Wallenstein, with 
the instinctive prescience of greatness, foretold the 
danger to Austria of such a foe. On the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1627, Wallenstein acquired by purchase, at the nom- 
inal cost of 150,850 gulden, the Principality of Sagan. 
He refused the offered crown of Denmark, and contented 
himself with the Duchy of Mecklenburg. He had 
become one of the greatest territorial magnates that 
Europe has ever seen. 

The great Wallenstein could confer nobility as well as 
military rank ; he could punish or pardon ; he could coin 
money, and make peace or war. He quartered on the 
coins struck at his own mints the angel of Friedland, the 
eagle of Sagan, the bull’s head of Mecklenburg, the griffin 
of Rostock. Ata meeting at Brandeis the Emperor begged 
Wallenstein to remain covered. He had asserted the su- 
premacy of the Empire from the Adriatic to the Baltic. 
Stralsund and Magdeburg alone had successfully resisted 
his arms. He had become the leading German captain of 
the Thirty Years War, and was one of the great figures in 
European politics. He had created and supported an 
almost matchless army, and had surrounded himself with 
devoted officers. His talents for finance and for organi- 
zation were as distinguished as his military ability. 
Always negotiating, even while fighting, he knew when to 





first appears as an independent and supreme commander. 
Flushed with many victories, high in Imperial favor, ex- | 


conceal the sword under the olive-branch ; and his diplo- 
matic astuteness seemed to equal his warlike prowess. 


alted in rank, the richest proprietor of his land and time. ) After the Silesian campaign he sent sixty-five captured 


high-soaring and far-reaching in ambition, commanding | flags and standards to Vienna. 


in capacity, he entered upon his further campaigns. 
Tilly was jealous of the rising star, but Wallenstein soon | 
taught the old soldier—and Tilly was merely a soldier— 
that when two men ride upon a horse one must ride 
behind ; and that one, in the present iustance, was to be 
Tilly. Although he assisted Tilly, Wallenstein kept the 
army of the Empire and the army of the Liga distinctly 
apart ; and he himself devised and superintended the 
general scheme of operations for both. 

Austria and Spain were intimately allied, both by dy- 
nastic relationships, by mutual interests, and by religious 


He possessed the love of 
wife and child. Forster and Von Janko both cite many 
letters of the Duchess to her powerful lord: the style 
shows something of the punctilio of the age, but beneath 
the form there lives a warm and true affection. She 
always signs herself ‘‘ Isabella von Waldstein, F. z I’.” 
(Princess of Friedland). Having no son, he chose his 
cousin, Maximilian von Waldstein, as his heir male. In 
the years 1626-30, Wallenstein reached a pitch of power 
and of glory which left but little for the most reckless 
human ambition to desire. 

The pictures of Wallenstein’s personality during this 





zeal. Philip IV. and Olivarez were attached by the closest 





period are romantic. As he rose in power and influence 
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‘he held himself more and more aleof from men. 





He 
ceased to dina with his officers. He became ungenial, 
and reserved and gloomy. ‘The soldiers surrounded his 
personality with oa dark, superstitious awe and dread. 
The commonly current ideas. about the mysterious chief- 
tain lent to him an almost supernatural character. His 
army believed in his star and was animated with his own 
fatalistic spirit. He passed whole nights alone with his 
astrologer, Battista Seni, in a starry watchtower. His 
occasional paroxysms of rage were fearful. Above all he 
could bear no noise. No clock might sound, no dog 
might bark, no spur might jingle in his hearing. A 
cordon of sentries was placed round his quarters in order 
to prevent any disturbing sound from reaching him. 
Haughty and sombre, he dominated the wills and fancies 
of men. yo et rec meus were the objects for which he 
strove. His ambition seemed more and more detached 
from any tendency to serve the Liga, or the Church of 
Rome. His wide sweeping glance ranged all over Europe ; 
his negotiations embraced every power, and he leant ever 
more to rank politics above religion. ; 

Of the King of Sweden he said to Graf Adam von 
Schwarzenberg that Gustavus Adolphus was a monarch 
with whom one must look mehr auf die Féiuste als das Maul, 
*‘more to his deeds than to his words.” 

A congress at Liibeck met to decide upon peace, and 
was attended by the representatives of the Liga. Peace, 
of a hollow and temporary nature, was concluded, and 
more lordships fell to Wallenstein. In addition to the 
Dukedom of Mecklenburg he obtained the Principality 
of Wenden, the Earldom of Schwerin, the Lordships of 
Rostock and Stargard. 

Wallenstein next desired to assist Sigismund, the King 
of Poland, against Gustavus Adolphus, and sent troops to 
Poland under the command of Arnim ; but Arnim quar- 
reled with his great chief, and went into the service of 
the Elector of Saxony. 

During the temporary lull of the war in Germany, Wal- 
lenstein’s active intellect conceived another plan which, 
if it had been carried out, would have saved much trouble 
and danger to our own day. He desired to undertake the 
conquest of Turkey. Wallenstein wished to make the 
Holy Roman Empire an almost universal monarchy. He 
had done much to extend its sway, and he wished to do 
more. He always reckoned the Muscovites as enemies of 
Christendom, and he detested the presence of the then 
dangerous Mussulman in Europe. During a breathing 
time of peace he proposed to turn the arms of the West 
against the Osmanli; but European affairs called his at- 
tention from his Turkish scheme, and nothing was done 
to carry his plan into execution. 

Who, at one time, would have believed that Coriolanus 
should turn his arms against Rome? At the period of 
his Turkish project events were ripening which were to 
impel Wallenstein to break with the Emperor and with 
Austria. The revolt and fall of Wallenstein were pro- 
duced by those who should have been his truest allies. 

Ferdinand II. was devoted to his dynastic interests, was 
obstinate and crafty. He was sensual, fond of music, 
and of hunting, and, indeed, like His Majesty in ‘‘ Ruy 
Blas,” the chief holograph records which he left of him- 
self refer to the number and the weight of the beasts that 
he killed. He was justly termed the model of a Catholic 
prince. He believed in Wallenstein ; he felt gratitude to 
his great general for such splendid services to his House ; 
an:l Ferdinand for along time turned a deaf ear to the 
priests and the princes who were for ever trying to ruin 
Wallenstein in his favor. 

Ferdinand, by giving the electorate of Friedrich to 
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Maximilian, had destroyed the equal balance of Catholic 
and Protestant electors, and had given the advantage of 
a vote to Catholicism. He was desirous of having his 
son, the King of Hungary, afterward Ferdinand III., 
irregularly nominated Emperor during his own life; and 
the faction hostile to Wallenstein refused to help Ferdi- 
nand to attain this object while Friedland remained gene- 
ralissimo of the forces of the Empire. To this form 2 
opposition Ferdinand sullenly succumbed. 

His fame, his splendor, his success, raised Wallenstein 
many enemies in Vienna; but his chief offense was, un- 
doubtedly, his doubtful orthodoxy and his tolerance ; 
his desire to fuse Germany into a nation, under the rule 
of the Emperor, with toleration for both religions. The 
Liga combined with Protestant princes—those princes 
upon whom the Imperial troops had been quartered— 
against Wallenstein ; France and Spain at that time both 
opposed him ; Maximilian of Bavaria, the princes of the 
Empire, intrigued against the man grown so great, grow- 
ing ever greater ; and before so many foes Friedland fell. 
In 1630, he received his dismissal from his high post; a 
sentence combined with an assurance of the Emperor's 
undiminished personal regard. 

Friedland received the intimation with proud, calm 
silence. He professed willing obedience, laid down his 
staff, and retired to his estates at Gitschin. Reunited to 
his tender wife, he devoted his energy to building, plant- 
ing and ruling his many possessions with singular wisdom 
and skill. He said, the stars had told him that “the 
spirit of the Bavarian must rule the spirit of the Kaiser.” 
He recognized Maximilian of Bavaria as his direst foe. 

And so priest and prince had triumphed. Wallenstein 
was deposed, and Tilly—that ‘‘ truly Catholic leader ”’— 
became generalissimo of Austria. Ferdinand had yielded, 
but he had only strengthened the Catholic electors, and 
saw himself no step nearer to the nomination of his son 
as his successor. 

John Tchzerclas, Count de Tilly, has made his name 
for ever infamous by the notorious ‘‘ Sack of Magde- 
burg” in May, 1631. The town was given up for three 
days to burning, plunder, rape, and every wanton injury 
that could be inflicted by a lawless soldiery. This was 
Tilly’s last success. Gustavus Adolphus was now on 
German soil, at the head of a Swedo-German army. In 
September, 1631, he wholly routed Tilly at Leipzig, and 
the ‘‘ Kaiser trembled in his Hofburg.” Arnim was serv- 
ing under Gustavus Adolphug—Christian IV. was too 
jealous of his great rival to render help. The Swedish 
monarch was successful in Bavaria itself, and entered 
Munich as a conqueror. The Imperial councils seemed 
stricken with impotency ; the Imperial armies knew 
nothing but defeat. The thoughts of the Emperor—and 
of others in Vienna—turned often to the grand recluse of 
Gitschin, who seemed to have forgotten politics and war, 
and to live, silently, a colossal monument of ingratitude 
and victim of cabal. Men remembered, in the darkness 
of the time, how bright had shone the star of Fried- 
land. 

He was recalled to power, restored to his former post. 
He at first utterly refused to return, and then consented 
to serve for three months in order to form © suitable 
army, but ultimately consented to become Capo d’ Armada, 
being furnished by the Emperor with larger powers than 
have, perhaps, ever been granted by monarch to subject. 
The army was overjoyed at his return ; the old spirit was 
restored to it with its old commander. Wallenstein well 
knew that he was opposed to a far greater general than 
any that he had previously encountered ; but fate left, 
for @ time, to each a separate path of success, and 
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Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein did not meet at once. 
The Emperor had at first proposed that Wallenstein 
should serve under the nominal command of the King of 
Hungary, but Friedland answered proudly and character- 
istically that ‘‘ he would not share a command with the 
Almighty ; he would either command alone, or not 
at all.” 

It may well be that a man who has once played so great 
a part cannot easily resist the opportunity of a return to 
a position of power which will satisfy ambition and give 
scope for genius. 

Wallenstein, probably, resumed his post with partial 
willingness, but his after-conduct gave evidence of a cer- 
tain change in the man. He no longer felt so secure ; he 
was not again quite the same devoted servant of the Em- 
peror ; he began to 
cherish wider plans 
for the pacification 
and unity of Ger- 
many; he never 
quite forgot his 
own aggrandize- 
ment, and he cast 
an eye upon the 
crown of Bohemia. 
He spoke more 
boldly than before 
against the clergy ; 
he acted more in- 
dependently, and 
even more haught- 
ily, than ever; but 
his politics were 
growing into larger 
ideas than those 
which animated his 
former support of 
the Empire. 

The Liga wished 
him to dismiss his 
Protestant officers ; 
he wholly refused. 
He allowed Pro- 
testant preachers 
in his camp, but 
would never ad- 
mit a Jesuit within 
his lines. Among 
his pregnant say- 
ings, the following 
seem too curious 
to be left unquoted. He hated the interference of 
priests in temporal affairs, and said, ‘‘Es werde nicht 
gut im Reiche, bis man Einem von ihnen den Kopf 
vor die Fiisse gelegt habe.” ‘‘It will never be well in the 
Empire until they have set the head of one of these fel- 
lows below his feet.” Again, on the occasion of some 
trouble from the Pope, he says, ‘‘ Es seyen schon hundert 
Jahre dass man Rom nicht gepliindert habe ; und jetzt 
sey es noch viel reicher als damals.” ‘It is a hundred 
years since Rome has been plundered, and it is much 
richer now than then.” He also asserted, ‘‘So lieb mir 
meiner Seele Seligkeit ist, so lieb wird miy seyn wenn ich 
dem allgemeinen Wesen dienen kann.’”’ ‘‘ As dear to me 
as is the health of my own soul, is my desire to serve the 
general weal.”’ If he knew his danger, he was acting de- 
fiantly ; but it is certain that his bold speech and action 
stirred deep and fatal animosity. 

Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus were now about to 
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be pitted against each other. The difference between the 
two was striking. Wallenstein was lean, gloomy, secre- 
tive. Partly owing to circumstance, partly as a con- 
sequence of his nature, his ways were tortuous, and his 
ends uncertain. Gustavus’s blue eyes expressed frank 
open-heartedness and cheerful courage. Hypocrisy and 
guile were unknown to him. He spoke freely to all men ; 
and his objects—the advancement of Protestantism, and 
the freedom of Sweden and of Germany—were open as 
the day. His faith was firm, and his valor dauntless. 
He caused his soldiers, when quartered in Catholic cities, 
to respect the religion of the inhabitants. From sincere 
conviction he was in strenuous opposition to the House 
of Austria and the Church of Rome ; but his religion 
went deeper than narrow orthodoxy, and his politics were 
clear and strong. 

Wallenstein first 
Grove the Saxons 
out of Bohemia, 
and retook Prague. 
He then marched 
upon Niiremberg, 
in which city Gus- 
tavus was lying 
with his little 
army. The forces 
of Wallenstein are 
computed to have 
exceeded those of 
the King in the 
proportion of three 
to one. Wallen- 
stein avoided 
battle, and en- 
trenched himself 
strongly on an emi- 
nence outside of 
the City of Nirem- 
berg. In the city 
pestilence and fam- 
ine were fighting 
for the Imperial- 
ists, and the King, 
who could no 
longer remain in 
Niremberg, was 
driven to attack 
Wallenstein’s posi- 
tion. The attempt 
failed ; but Wallen- 
stein still refused 
battle, and Gustavus marched past the Imperialist camp 
with colors flying and drums beating. So soon as Gus- 
tavus had passed by, Wallenstein broke up his encamp- 
ment, and marched into Saxony. The King, anxious for 
battle, followed him so rapidly that Wallenstein had not 
time to occupy the position which he wished to attain. 
Early on the 16th of November, 1632, the fiery Gustavus 
stood in front of Wallenstein’s army, which had just time 
to seize a strong position, and which remained on the de- 
fensive, entrenched behind ditches and palisades. 

The spot was the field of Liitzen ; and that great battle, 
with Wallenstein commanding on the Imperialist Catho- 
lic, and Gustavus commanding on the German and Swe- 
dish Protestant, side, was about to commence. 

Wallenstein would not move, and Gustavus had to 
attack. A thick mist covered the ground. The armies 
were close together, but neither could see much of the 
other. 
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The King sang, with his soldiers, Luther’s hymn, 
“jsine feste Burg ist unser Gott!” and then his own 
battle-song, “ Verzage nicht, du Hiuflein klein!” He 
addressed, first to the Swedes, then to the Germans, two 
of the noblest orations before a battle that history records. 
In an enthusiasm of heroism he threw off his cuirass, and 
cried, ‘God is my armor!” Wallenstein was suffering 
from gout in the feet. Although his stirrups were thickly 
padded with silk, he could not ride, and took his place in 
ws litter. He called his officers together and gave them 
his orders, which were to fight chiefly on the defensive. 
Gustavus gave out the war-cry, ‘‘Gott mit uns!” Wal- 
lenstein gave to his troops as a battle-cry, ‘‘ Jesus Maria!” 
About eleven the mist cleared a little, and the fiery King 
himself headed the attack upon the Imperialist lines and 
ditches, 

Gustavus, riding alone with his cousin, Duke Franz 
von Lauenburg, the page, Leubelfing, and a groom, 
stumbled upon an Imperial ambush. His horse, mad- 
dened by a bullet, threw its rider and fled. The King re- 
ceived a bullet in the arm and another shot in the back. 
This second shot was, as the Swedes maintain, fired by 
Lauenburg, who left the King to his fate, rode away, and 
afterward joined the Imperialist side. German historians 
speak doubtfully on the point, and the question of Lau- 
enburg’s treachery may be considered an open one. The 
Imperialist soldiers did not believe that the King could 
be alone with so small an escort. They, however, took 
Gustavus to be an officer of rank, until he cried out, “I 
am the King of Sweden, and seal with my blood the Pro- 
testant religion and the liberties of Germany. Alas! my 
poor Queen!” The Imperialist soldiers then killed and 
stripped him, and the tide of battle rolled on past the 
dead body. The faithful page, who alone remained with 
Gustavus, tried vainly to mount the King upon his own 
horse. The poor lad died, five days afterward, in Naum- 
burg, of his wounds. 

So fell Gustavus Adolphus. 
when— 


His own side were startled 


“ The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red,” 


the King’s horse rushed back into their lines. They did 
not know that he was dead; they supposed him taken 
prisoner. A kind of fury possessed the troops, and the 
spirit of Gustavus rendered them invincible. Wallen- 
stein, despite this advantage, could not claim a victory at 
Liitzen. ; 

Wallenstein’s own baggage was pillaged by his own 
people. He had been grazed by a bullet, but was not 
hurt. He was believed to bear a charmed life, and the 
day at Liitzen strengthened the belief. The Imperialists 
lost many officers of note. The gallant Pappenheim, the 
knightliest of Wallenstein’s commanders, and Coloredo, 
were both killed. Piccolomini had five horses shot 
under him. Holk, Terzky, Harrach, and many others, 
were severely wounded. 

Wallenstein rewarded highly and punished severely. 
He distributed 85,210 gulden amongst officers who had 
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behaved well ; but he executed, as cowards, eleven offi- 
cers by the sword; he hanged others; some had their 
swords broken by the hangman under the gallows, and the | 
names of many were nailed in infamy on the gibbet. A 
Te Deum, on the first news of the battle, was performed | 
in Vienna. 

Wallenstein retired to winter-quarters in Bohemia, 
while the Swedo-German army under Duke Bernhard and 
Arnim freed all Saxony from the Imperial yoke. Wal- 
lenstein respected his great adversary, but the death of 





Gustavus was a satisfaction to him, and increased his con- 
fidence in himself. He said, in his cearse, proverb-like 
way, “*Es kénnten doch zwei Hannen auf einem Miist 
sich nicht vertragen.”” ‘‘Two cocks could not exist to- 
gether on one dunghill.” 

He now, to the disgust of the Imperialists, entered upon 
a long period of inaction. He wished to detach Saxony 
from Sweden. The army belonged to him rather than to 
the Kaiser, and hs desired to use events to further his 
own plans. It is nearly impossible to restore the cordial- 
ity of old relations when once a great act of injustice has 
been committed by one man against another, and Wallen- 
stein had probably wholly lost his old feeling of personal 
attachment and devotion to Ferdinand. He gravitated 
apart from the Imperial dynastic policy, and cared more 
for a united Germany than for the mere house of Austria. 
He had already made Ferdinand a more powerful mon- 
arch than Charles V. had ever been. After Liitzen, Wal- 
lenstein’s successes were attributed, at Court, to fortune, 
and his failures to neglect. His irritation against the 
Court became extreme, but he did not contemplate oppos- 
ing the Emperor if only he could control him. The 
Liga, the Church and the Court regarded him with grow. 
ing suspicion and latent distrust. The relations between 
the Generalissimo and the Court were strained. Wallen- 
stein was almost arrogant in his sublime sélf-confidence, 
but he had to do with astute, stealthy, ruthless enemies, 
who were capable of putting an end to differences by 
means of the assassin’s steel. One of Wallenstein’s great 
defects was, that he was too cunning-politic. He shrank 
from a broad, bold step. He intrigued and negotiated 
incessantly, and often tentatively and faithlessly. One of 
his maxims was, always to say one thing and to do an- 
other. Hence, no one wholly trusted him. Trying al- 
ways to deceive others, he deceived himself the most. 

Differences between Sweden and Saxony did shortly 
break out. Wallenstein, no doubt, sincerely desired a 
durable peace. Graf Wartensleben, the Danish ambas- 
sador, traveling to Vienna to negotiate for peace, saw 
Wallenstein on his road. The great chieftain professed 
to be weary of war; he said that he was never better 
prepared for fighting, but had never so heartily desired 
peace. He wrote to the Emperor recommending him to 
make peace. When unavoidably in the face of the enemy 
in Silesia, Wallenstein propesed a truce, and began to 
negotiate with his old lieutenant, Arnim. Wallenstein 
could never attain his ends so long as he remained the 
Imperial general. Only by a breach with Ferdinand 
could a noble and lasting peace be attained. 

Wallenstein might then have broken with the Empire, 
and have placed himself at the head of Protestant Ger- 
many and Sweden, as he subsequently attempted to do. 
France would have supported him vigorously. He could 
then have carried into effect all his greatest ideas, none 
of which could be translated into fact while he remained 
linked, however unwillingly, to the Holy Roman Empire. 
He might have taken this great and decisive step while 
he was in the plenitude of his power ; while he had the 
great army wholly at his disposal ; while powerful allies 
were eager to support him. He procrastinated until the 


| hour for action was almost past, and he took, too late and 


in desperation, the step which he should have taken 
calmly and deliberately. He missed the ebb of the tide 
of fortune. He “vaited until his influence was on the 
wane, until his position was undermined, until even allies 
distrusted. Long indecision hurried him at length into 
hasty action ; but it was then too late, and the stars them- 
selves had no issue in reserve but that of—murder. It 


became clear that Wallenstein had resumed his command 
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in order, by means of the Imperial army, to close the 
long war, ‘‘ whether the Emperor liked it or not.” The 
Catholic party opposed peace with Saxony and Branden- 
burg. Wallenstein and Vienna pulled widely asunder. 

It was, perhaps, a source of weakness to Wallenstein 
that the army of the Liga had ceased to exist since Tilly’s 
death, and was fused with his own. 

The war proceeded languidly. Wallenstein, at least, 
was only half-hearted in continuing it. His course was 
not that of an honorable and faithful general. The shift- 
ing masses of dark figures moved about on the great 
plain of Germany, and the theatres of war were Silesia 
and Saxony, the Upper Rhine, and the Upper Danube. 
Wallenstein, though strongly urged from Vienna, could 
not, or would not, dislodge Duke Bernhard from Regens- 
burg, and the duke openly proclaimed his desire to risk 
a battle against Friedland. Wallenstein still, in order to 
save his own military reputation, dealt occasional heavy 
blows at the enemy. He chased the Swedes from Silesia ; 
he took Gorlitz and Bautzen; but he no longer really 
cared to make war, except for his own ends. 

Richielieu urged Wallenstein to pass at once from the 
white to the black square, but Wallenstein remained irre- 
solutely occupied in an attempt to combine contradictions. 
France hoped, by means of Wallenstein, to become mis- 
tress of Europe. A scheme was devised according to 
which Louis XIII. should become Roman Emperor; Wal- 
lenstein, King of Rome ; and Richelieu, Elector of Treves. 
Father Joseph was concerned in negotiating this unten- 
able plan. ‘Wallenstein still kept the crown of Bohemia 
in his latent thought, and even dreamed of attaining to 
the Churwiirde or electoral dignity. 

Wallenstein had now ideal as well as personal ambi- 
tions ; and his present aims were of the highest national 
importance. He was the centre of European political 
intrigue. Seldom has any man occupied a more con- 
spicuous position ; and yet he was timid where he should 
have been bold; dilatory where he should have been 
active. A type of his erroneous choice of path is found 
in the fact that the wary Oxenstierna would not trust him 
until he should have committed a breach with the Em- 
pire. He negotiated, tortuously and slowly, with every 
Power ; and all his delays were weapons placed in the 
hands of active and implacable enemies. The Emperor 
was becoming gradually detached from Friedland ; Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria was his ceaseless and influential foe, 
fully convinced that Wallenstein had but feebly done 
his duty and plotted mischief. Wallenstein’s course was 
vacillating and his was unsafe. 

In September, 1633, the King of Hungary married the 
Infanta Dona Maria of Spain. The King applied to the 
Emperor for the command of an Imperial army ; but 
Wallenstein fiercely opposed the application ; though he 
expressed willingness to retire from his supreme com- 
mand, if the Emperor wished it, in favor of the King of 
the Romans. It was proposed, no doubt, with the object 
of weakening the great general, that Friedland should 
detach part of his army to help Spain in the Netherlands ; 
but this he refused to do. Ojnate now became his direct 
enemy, and Quiroga further expressed the enmity of 
Spain. Wallenstein called his officers together. They 
decided that the Spanish plan would be the ruin of the 
army. This occurred in Pilsen, in 1634. 

Wallenstein was disgusted with his treatment by the 
Court ; spoke of resignation, and referred, excitedly, to 
the change he could produce in Europe if, once free from 
Imperial obligations, he tried fortune, commencing with 
only a thousand riders at his back. Field-marshal Ilo 
represented strongly the interests of the army, and the 
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ill-treatment that their general met with from the Court. 
Wallenstein was entreated not to resign ; but his officers 
had three meetings with the general before he would, 
conditionally, abandon the idea of resignation. He de 
manded from his officers a declaration that they would 
stand by him, and this resolution was eagerly adopted. 
Next came the passionate and picturesque banquet, so 
well known to every reader of Schiller. Leopold von 
Ranke, by-the-way, wholly confutes that ramor—of which 
Schiller made good dramatic use—of one paper read aloud 
to the officers, while another document, in which was 
omitted the pledge of loyalty to the Kaiser, was laid 
before them for signature. Wallenstein himself ad- 
dressed his officers ; he spoke with angry bitterness of 
the treatment that he met with ; he complained that 
eight-and-twenty years of glory and of service were for- 
gotten in a way that he had not deserved. He concluded 
by{saying, ‘‘ Rather would I die than live on such terms.” 
He also announced his determination to bring about a 
durable peace in spite of all opposition. The enthusiasm 
of the officers for their leader seemed general and gen- 
uine ; but their signatures offended the Emperor, and 
yet did not, when the hour of trial came, bind the signers. 
They probably meant serious opposition to Spain, but 
not to the Emperor ; and their own interests, as apart 
from their convictions, bound them to Friedland. His 
great hope lay in the fidelity of the army to him. 

This occurrence brought about the end. The Emperor 
was finally detached from his general. Schlick arranged 
privately with certain officers what they should do in 
case of a rupture between the Emperor and Wallenstein. 
The Court entered into secret arrangements with Gallas 
and with Piccolomini. All attacks upon Friedland found 
a willing ear at Court. All forces united stealthily, but 
fatally, against the star-blinded chieftain, and he slum- 
bered on. ‘ 

Ferdinand, convinced of the meditated treason of Wal- 
lenstein, was forced to temporize. He continued his 
official and apparently cordial correspondence with Wal- 
lenstein, even after he had secretly transferred the com- 
mand of the army to Gallas. Events hurried on. The 
Emperor issued, also privately, two patents to the chiefs 
of the army friendly to the Catholic cause, in which the 
army was released from all obedience to Wallenstein, Ilo, 
and Terzky. They were declared conspirators, and guilty 
of high treason. Wallenstein’s immense estates were con- 
fiscated. Piccolomini undertook to seize or kill Wallen- 
stein in Pilsen, but the plot failed. To Ofiate belongs, it 
would seem, the honor of first openly suggesting a solu- 
tion of the difficulty by means of private assassination. It 
is clear that Ferdinand approved the idea, and that Pic- 
colomini undertook to find means to carry the sentence 
into execution. : 

Wallenstein, waiting for the stars, and wrapped in his 
great schemes, remained obstinately deaf and blind. He 
gave his confidence blindly, and let the hour of effective 
action pass. His opponents were as active as he was 
supine. The blow fell. The secret edict was openly pro- 
mulgated in the army, and Wallenstein was denounced to 
his own troops as a conspirator against the crown and 
sceptre of the Emperor. He said, sadly, to the Imperial 
emissary, ‘‘ And I had peace within my grasp! God is 
just.” 

The thanes began to fly from him. The signed docu- 
ment bound no one. Everywhere he found false friends. 
At the bidding of the Emperor his army gradually melted 
away from him. The King’s name was, indeed, in those 
times a tower of strength. Exposed at last, with the rup- 
ture complete, the mighty Wallenstein stood at bay. 
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Two of his sayings of this period 
deserve record : ‘‘ We must show the 
world that an Emperor can bo made | 
out of another than the House of Aus- | 
tria, which lets itself be ruled by | 
Spain.” He said also that if the Em- | 
peror would no longer recognize him | 
as general, he would no longer ac- 
knowledge the Emperor as his lord; | 
he could easily find another prince ; 
but he would have, in future, no 
master over him; he would himself 
be master, and should be able to 
maintain himself as such. | 

He had raised armies in his own 
name, and he may at moments have 
had high-soaring if evanescent dreams 
of winning, by genius and the sword, 
the Imperial crown. He prepared to 
act against his sovereign, and give the influence of his 
armies and his generalship to the enemy. Wallenstein 
at once proposed a junction with Sweden and with 
Saxony ; but though men are not unwilling to profit 
by traitors, they do not confide in them. Oxenstierna 
and Duke Bernhard both distrusted him. They knew of 
old his long-drawn circuitous method of negotiation, and 
did not really believe him. Hence delay at a time at 
which hours were precious, if he had formed any really 
matured plan of treason. 

It was the eleventh hour in which he took open action 
against his sovereign ; but, when once clear of indecision, 
all his old genius and energy seemed to return to Wallen- 
stein. He was suffering from gout, and traveled to Eger 
in a horse litter. The small remnant of his army, some 
6,000 men, his brothers-in-law, Terzky and Kinsky, with 
their wives, Field-marshal Ilo, Captain Neumann, and 
Butler, alone accompanied him on the march to array 
himself with the enemies of the house of Austria. 





ANTIQUE REPOUSSE SILVER CUP SHOWING 
THE ASSASSINATION OF WALLENSTEIN. 





Friedland reached Eger, in which he expected to form 
a junction first with the Swedes, then with the Saxons, | 
on the 24th of February, 1634, before commencing active 
hostilities. 

On the road he had confided his whole plan to Butler, 
who held a secret order from Piccolomini to seize Wallen- 
stein alive or to kill him. Wallenstein took up his quar- 
ters in the house of the Birgermeister of Eger, Wolf Adam 


Pachhiilbel. When Friedland left 
Pilsen it was occupied by Piccolomini. 
The Swedes were about a day’s march 
distant from Eger. 

3utler, an Irish Catholic, lost no 
time in conferring with Gordon and 
with Leslie, who were Scotch Presby- 
terians. The record of this interview 
is given by Peter Taaffe, who received 
his information direct from Butler. 
Taaffe brought to Butler, the agent 
selected by Piccolomini, the order to 
destroy Friedland. Gordon counseled 
flight, lest they should be connected 
with the treason of the duke. The 
Trish officer argued strongly in favor 
- of serving a grateful Emperor. He 
threatened, and held out hopes of 
brilliant rewards and honors. He pre- 
vailed, and the three officers resolved to kill all the 
Friedliinder’s chief adherents, and even to include Wal- 
lenstein himself. They swore upon their crossed swords 
den Herzcg und seinen Anhang vom Leben zum Tode zu 
bringen. 

Gordon invited Terzky, Kinsky, Ilo and Neumann to 
a banquet in the citadel. They accepted : Wallenstein 
declined the invitation. 

The three conspirators required other agents, and these 
they found without difficulty among the foreign merce- 
naries, officers in Butler’s dragoons. The chief of these 
were Geraldin, Macdonald, Bourke, Birch, Brown and 
Devereux. ‘Ten officers entered into the plot, and had 
to confide .it to a hundred of Butler’s soldiers ; yet tho 
secret was kept. Butler paid to twelve selected men 
$500 each ; to the Oberwachtmeister $2,000, to two cap- 
tains $1,000 each, while to the common soldiers engaged 
he promised a month’s pay. 

The IJtinerarium Thome Carre mentions with pride 
that the honor of murdering Wallenstein himself had 
been allotted to Devereux. 

At 6 p.m., in the evening of the 25th of February, Ilo, 
Neumann, Terzky, and Kinsky, went to Gordon’s banquet 
in the citadel. 

The wine flowed freely, and tongues were loosened. 
Friedland’s adherents boasted loudly of what their great 
chieftain would soon effect against the Emperor. 
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Eight o’clock struck. All servants had retired. The 
side doors sprang open and a crowd of armed men, 
headed by Geraldin, rushed into the room. ‘ Viva la 
casa de Austria /” cried Geraldin. On the opposite side 
Devereux hurried in, accompanied by Butler, Leslie and 
Gordon. ‘‘Vivat Ferdinandus !” cried the second party. 
The lights were partly extinguished; the table was 
thrown over, and the murderers sprang upon their aston- 
ished victims. Kinsky and Illo were killed at once ; but 
Terzky succeeded in drawing his sword, and defended 
himself like a brave soldier at bay. With his back to the 
wall, he called upon Gordon and Butler to fight him like 
soldiers. Three of the dragoons lay dead before him ; he 





The night became cloudy and stormy. The stars were 
invisible ; rain fell, and a high, troublous wind roared 
round the house. Wallenstein retired to rest. His valet 
slept in the outer chamber. It was the short, last sleep 
of Friedland. 

Below, Leslie, Butler, Devereux, with some soldiers, 
waited anxiously in the darkness until all should be still. 

Wallenstein was awakened by a terrible cry. It came 
from the wives of Terzky and of Kinsky, who had just 
heard of the murder of their husbands. He rose and 
went to the window. Next came a sound of hurried 
trampling of many feet on the staircase of his own house. 
It was Devereux and his followers. They burst into the 





THE ASTROLOGER WATCHING WALLENSTEIN’S DEAD BODY.— FROM THE PAINTING BY PILOTY. 


had broken the sword of Devereux, when the latter, amid 
the press of men round the one brave defender of his life, 
gave Terzky a fatal stab with a dagger. Neumann es- 
caped from the room, but was stabbed to death in a cellar 
in which he sought refuge. 

So far the murderers had been wholly successful, but 
the great victim yet remained to be attacked. The cita- 
del was at some little distance from Pachhilbel’s house ; 
and no noise of the murder reached the ear of Wallen- 
stein. Eger was that night patrolled and sentineled 
solely by Butler’s troops. It was between eleven and 
twelve, and Wallenstein, who had been consulting the 
stars, dismissed the astrologer Seni. Seni apprehended 
vaguely some danger, but the victim was cheerful, and 
read favorable auguries in the astral prophets. 





outer chamber. The valet, aghast at any noise being 
made near the general, laid his finger on his lips. 

‘‘Friend, it is a time for noise !’’ cried Devereux. He 
demanded, under terrible threats, the key of the inner 
room ; while the valet hesitated, the soldiers burst open 
the door, which alone divided the great duke from his as- 
sassins. Devereux rushed in, followed by the others. His 
sword had been broken, and he carried a partisan. 

‘*Art thou the wretch who would lead the Emperor’s 
men to the enemy, who would tear the crown from the 
sacred head? For that thou shalt die!” 

Wallenstein’s lips were seen to move, but he spoke no 
word, 

Silently he bared his breast, and spread his arms widely 
open. Devereux thrust at him, and others followed 
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with many blows and stabs. Still calm and dumb, he lay 
at their feet. Their bloody work was done, and the great 
Wallenstein was dead. _ 

There was a short hush of terror and of awe, as they 
gazed, half incredulously, at the corpse of Friedland. 
The body, dressed only in night-clothes, was covered with 
a red carpet taken from under the bed, and was carried in 
Leslie’s coach to the citadel, where it was laid out in the 
snow-covered court, with the corpses of the other vic- 
tims. Thus the House of Austria was served and saved. 
The death of Wallenstein was a heavy blow to Protest- 
antism. 

Wallenstein was one-and-fifty. He had outlived Gus- 
tavus Adolphus about fifteen months. Had both lived 
they would no doubt have been fighting on one side. 
The death of Gustavus was heroic ; the end of Wallen- 
stein, tragic. 

The Emperor, when the Golden Fleece of the late duke 
reached him, ordered 3,000 Masses to be sung for the 
souls of the dead. He then proceeded to reward the in- 
struments, and showed himself a liberal master. He re- 
ceived in person Butler and the others. Butler was made 
a count, received estates in Bohemia, and the gold key 
of the bedchamber. Devereux was suitably rewarded ; 
Leslie got estates in Hungary and Styria; Gordon ob- 
tained Terzky’s large possessions ; $10,000 was given in 
money to each assassin ; Geraldin, and others, were liber- 
ally recompensed, according to merit and degree of 
service. Ofate, the Spanish Ambassador, wrote to his 
King that if Wallenstein had lived he would within a 
month have expelled the Emperor from Germany. The 
many enemies and enviers of the mighty dead, and the 
friends of the Church, rejoiced loudly over the death of 
Wallenstein. 

Il Conte Gualdo Priorato, who had served in the Im- 
perial army under Wallenstein, published in Vienna, in 
the Italian language, a book which the count calls ‘‘ Vite 
ed Azzioni di Personaggi Militari e Politici.”” This work 
contains portraits of all the leading characters of the 
Thirty Years War ; and gives biographical sketches of the 
men who are depicted. The portraits are mostly good, 
as eve can judge by that of ‘‘ Oliviero Cromuel,” which 
seems to follow that of Cooper. The portrait of Wallen- 
stein, on page 724, appears to represent, with singular 
felicity, all the ideas that we form of his appearance in 
the flesh. The face is oval ; it is sallow and lean, hollow 
and worn. The forehead is high, broad, and majestic. 
There is great space between the eyes, which are piercing, 
gray, and cold. The hair is drawn back from the fore- 
head ; he wears a mustache and a peaked beard. The 
compressed lips are thin, firm, severe ; not likely to open 
to emit much garrulity. The bearing and poise of the 
whole head is defiant, haughty, proud. The long habit 
of high command sits enthroned upon the calm, resolute 
features ; stamped with silence born of deeply brooded 
plans; grave with weighty thoughts and cares. The 
nose, with thin nostrils, which would easily expand, is 
finely modeled, and expresses latent passion and pro- 
found repose. There is something of great mark ; some- 
thing gloomy, stern, terrible, inscrutable, in the grand, 
but not lovable face. We can well believe that the 
original of the portrait believed in the stars ; we can at- 
tribute to it all that Wallenstein was, and did, and suf- 
fered. It is noticeable that the face is deeply lined, but 
yet is not wrinkled. 

The brilliant career of Wallenstein, with all its dreams 
of empire, closed in blood, leaving him as one of the 
characters in history, whose projects and aims are in- 
volved in mystery. 
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VENGEANCE. 


SUMMER. 


THE Spring with its soft thrill is gone, 
Gone all the charm and sweet surprise 
Of buds and flowers partly blown, 
And shifting clouds with glimpse of skies 
Of softly changing hues between, 
And swift, bright streams whose murmurs grew 
Upon the heart, and flelds so green, 
And winds that seorched not as they blew. 


The rills have crept into their caves, 

The rivers, move their sluggish way, 
And violets where the long grass waves 

Are with’ring in the sultry ray. 
The joyful birds with tuneful throat 

That chirped and warbled in the bowers, 
Are mute in shade and nook remote, 

And doze and dream away the hours. 


The breeze dwells with a soft caress 

On every leaf and rich, ripe flower, 
And nature breathes a tenderness 

O'’er fleld and wood and scented bower ; 
And on the ear low murmurs steal 

Of blending sounds that seem afar— 
There’s no discord but that I feel— 

And all my feelings are at war. 


If I might change the peaceful scene 
And paint in darkness o’er the skies, 
And blacken all the lovely green, 
And bid the flery tempest rise, 
And hills from lazy slumbers wake 
And leap to thunder’s awful crash, 
And waves that now in murmurs break 
High on the rocks in fury dash, 


My soul might leap with sullen joy, 
Attuned by chords of kindred strain ; 
But peaceful scenes can ne’er employ 
The thoughts that long have warr'd with pain. 
My years are in their fullest bloom— 
Life's Summer day that should be fair ; 
But shades across its skies have come, 
And rayless night has settled there. 


THE FRIEND'S VENGEANCE. 
Cuapter I, 


Scene I.—A London dining-room at 8:15 p.m. The 
solemn procession enters—‘‘ Were you at the opera last 
night, Lady Buffles ?’”.—‘‘ Ah, yes, Gladstone did speak 
well; but then Dizzy's reply.”—‘‘ No, going on nowhere 
to-night ; horrid bore ; only got three balls this week, 
and one of them mamma's doubtful about.”—‘ Lady 
Squeezer! Nonsense! Told them they weren’t invited.” 
—‘*No! Did she ?’—‘‘ Yes, and Mrs. Hartletop fainted ; 
and her son, with the fuzzy head, poured scalding tea 
over her to revive her.’’—‘‘ Going to Goodwood ?”’—*“ Oh, 
yes ; not at the House, but close by.’’—‘‘ Money on the 
Derby ?”—‘‘ No, I never bet.”—‘‘ Cold soup—hang it !” 
—‘* What charming dinner-parties you always manage to 
give, Lady Pimlico !”"—‘‘ Delightful! and her husband 
actually hit her.”—‘‘ Oh, yes ; and then—” (whisper).— 
‘‘How shocking! May I repeat that story ?’—‘“ Told 
me as a secret—ah !” 

Such scraps of conversation might be picked up by the 
intelligent footmen handing the soup ; there is a general 
air of heat and lassitude among the guests ; they all seem 
to be acting difficult parts ; the women try to captivate 
in a vague, reflective manner, and the minds of the men 
seem partially occupied with their shirt-collars. There is 
nothing the matter with any of them; it is only their 
usual state at the close of a London season. Most of 
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them have met before to-day, and most of them will meet 
again to-night, so they must be careful of their conversa- 
tion, so as not to repeat former observations, nor to leave 
anything to say later. It is an ascertained fact that a 
man ceases to be amusing if he asks the same young lady 
more than thrice in the twenty-four hours whether she 
was at the opera last night; and even the stories about 
himself can scarcely be given on each occasion of meet- 
ing. 

Even the servants have caught the appearance of gentle 
martyrdom pervading the party, and hand the dishes 
with an air which says, ‘‘ Take some if you like, I don’t 
much care. It’s no business of mine.” 

The room is constructed to hold twelve people, and 
there are fourteen dining in it ; the guests having, there- 
fore, in their efforts to eat, to place their arms in the un- 
graceful positions of those pinioned for hanging. There 
are two or three men who are asked out to talk, and faith- 
fully carry out their part of the bargain, so that there is 
plenty of noise, despite the languor of the majority of the 
guests ; one or two of the women are pretty, and all are 
highborn and well-dressed; the cook (an Englishman 
with a French name), is passable, the champagne is cold, 
the plates are hot, and the dinner may, in every way, be 
pronounced a success. Lady Pimlico thinks so, at all 
events, and sips her champagne with a pleasing con- 
sciousness of merit. 

‘* What's the news, Mr. Tattel ?” she says to a portly 
little man on her left hand, who occupies the same posi- 
tion in grand society that a peddler did in the ante-news- 
paper period in a country village. 

‘*News, my lady ; well, there’s not much. Gresbourne 
is smashed, I hear, and has let in a lot of men—half a 
million in bills out, they say. Griffin’s speech in the 
House the other night was written by his wife, and learned 
by him by heart ; had it in his hat, too, and it fell out. 
No doubt about it, in her handwriting. That’s all the 
news I know, except—oh, yes, a marriage. Desborough 
to Miss—Miss—I declare I forget her name—pretty girl, 
with red hair.” 

‘Oh, yes, I know, Miss Headford. How well she’s 
managed! I thought it must be soon,” and the conver- 
sation changed to another topic. 

Cecil, who had taken Lady Pimlico in, had turned pale 
as he heard this news of Mr.Tattel’s. As the ladies were 
going out of the room he turned to that gentleman and 
said, in a low voice : 

‘Are you certain about that marriage ?” 

‘‘What marriage ?” 

‘‘Desborough to—to Miss Headford’’—he could 
scarcely speak the words. 

“Oh, yes, quite certain. I met old Headford in the 
Carlton just now, and I asked him ; he said it was just 
arranged, and gave him joy. What's the matter?” 

‘‘Nothing. On your honor Mr. Headford told you it 
was true ?” 

‘* Of course,” said the surprised little man. 

The men at dinner that night were astonished by 
Cecil's manner. He was generally a quiet, gentlemanlike 
fellow ; but now he drank wildly out of any bottle that 
ehanced to come near him, and his stories were looser, 
and his laugh louder, thaa any one else’s at the table. 

* * * * ¥ % 

Scene II.—Cecil Danby’s lodgings, three hours after 
the dinner-party. There is a wild look in his face as he 
sits in his armchair, reading over and over again five or 
six notes he holds in his hand. What are the words he 
mutters as he presses his fevered lips to the cold, unre- 
sponding paper ? 
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“Over! Allover! What is there for me now ?” 

Again he reads the letters, and tears fall on them while 
a sob shakes his whole frame. Then the hard, wild look 
comes over his face again as he rises and goes to his 
writing-table. He puts those precious letters all into 
one large envelope, seals and directs it. Again his lips 
move. ‘It is like tearing out one’s heart.”” He unfast- 
ens his neckcloth and collar, and shows a little plain gold 
locket hung round his neck, takes, this off, and opening 
it, gazes long and earnestly at the portrait in it. Then 
carefully replacing it round his neck, he writes a note, 
which he seals up. There is a pause, and then he goes 
into the next room, which, as in nearly all bachelors’ fur- 
nished lodgings, is his bedroom. Re-entering, he carries 
in his hand a small bottle; his dog, stretched upon the 
hearth-rug, looks up, and gives vent to a feeble moan, as 
if anticipating evil. This rouses him from the reverie he 
has fallen into, his eyes fixed upon the bottle in his hand. 

‘*Ah, Carlo, old boy. I’m sorry to leave you, good 
old dog. You must have a good master.” And tearing 
open the note he has just written, he adds some words, 
and directs and fastens another envelope ; then he sits 
down again and thinks, the bottle still in his hand. 

Will no power intervene to save him from the fearful 
course he is resolved on, will no hand be stretched forth 
to the rescue? No; all in the house is silent as the 
grave, the silence only broken now and then by the pass- 
ing of some belated cab or carriage returning from festiv- 
ity. There is madness in his eyes as he grasps the little 
bottle with the clutch of a drowning man. 

His dog comes to him, and nestles his cold nose into 
his master’s unoccupied hand. He heeds not the dog. 
The Summer morning begins to break, and the candles 
to grow dim as the light streams, gradually stronger, 
in at the windows. 

His lips move silently, and his dog, unnoticed, creeps 
back to the hearth-rug. Is he praying ? God grant that 
if so, his last despairing prayer may be received above. 

It is five o’clock. The workmen are beginning to be 
astir on their way to work. The last of the revelers are 
returning home, slightly ashamed of their haggard looks 
when they meet those for whom the day of work has 
begun. Even the keenest cotillion-dancing young ladies 
have suffered their weary chaperons to take them away ; 
the birds are singing, as in London they only sing in the 
early morning. A cab drives up to Cecil’s lodgings, and 
Alan Caryston gets out. The pews of Miss Headford’s 
engagement had reached him in a club overnight, and 
his sorrow for what he knew would be that of his friend 
forbade him to sleep. So as soon as it was light he has 
risen, and come to try and console him. 

Much ringing and knocking are required before he can 
effect an entrance. At last he is admitted by a sleepy 
maid, cross at being disturbed an hour before she would 
otherwise have had to commence her step-cleaning duties. 
Passing her with ‘All right, I’m going to Lord Cecil’s 
room,” he runs up-stairs to the first floor, and enters his 
friend's room. ‘‘ Poor old fellow,” he says, ‘“‘ gone to 
sleep in his clothes.” And he approaches to wake him, 
as the dog comes forward to greet him as an acquaint- 
ance. 

Sleep! Yes, he has gone to sleep, and for ever. 
Scarcely knowing what he does, Alan tears open a note 
on the table, directed to him. 


**Good-by, old friend. 

“ T fear you will be sorry, but I could not live without her. J et 
the locket round my neck be buried with me ; it is allof her I have, 
Good-by. Shall we ever meet again ? CECIL, 

‘* Be kind to Carlo for my sake; he loved me, too,” 
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Alan gazes for a moment at the calm face, then kneels 
down, and kisses the cold, stiffened hand. 

““Good-by! Ah, my God, I have nothing left to love !” 
he says. 


Cuaprer II. 

A year has passed away since Cecil’s sudden and self- 
inflicted death shocked all London. The verdict, of 
course, was “‘ temporary insanity,” and the reason, though 
guesses of all sorts were about, at last assigned for the 
dreadful act, was a bad book he had made on the Good- 
wood Cup. There were only two people in London who 
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knew the truth, and even had they told what they knew, 
who would have believed that in the nineteenth century a 
young man of Cecil’s position could kill himself for love ? 
The marriage of Violet Headford to Lord Desborough 
had taken place in the Winter, in the country, and people 
remarked that the bride had lost a good deal cf her looks, 
and appeared faded and worn out. 

‘*Oh, she'll be all right again next season!” said Mr. 
Tattel. ‘‘There’s nothing like a good marriage to set 
people up.” 

He was quite right ; in the season Violet Desborough 
appeared in her old defiant beauty, and monopolized 
quite as much of the young 
dancing-men’s attention as 
she had before her mar- 
riage, much to the indig- 
nant disgust of numerous 
mammas. 

The balls at the Des- 
boroughs’ house, in Gros- 
venor Square, were account- 
ed as the best of the season, 
and the diamonds her lady- 
ship displayed on her beau- 
tiful head and shapely 
shoulders drove rivals to 
desperation. With all her 
gayety, and apparent love 
for society, however, Violet 
never evinced the slightest 
tendency to flirt, though 
her husband, who was en- 
grossed in racing and its 
multifarious duties, would 
have been no impediment, 
had she wished to do so. 

‘‘She doesn’t deserve her 
good luck,” said her friend 
Lady Maynard, angrily, 
thinking of how sharply 
her old husbend looked 
after her. 

There was a cold apathy 
about Violet’s manner, if 
any man,. bolder than the 
rest, dared to make love to 
her, that effectually routed 
him, and the verdict in the 
clubs was, ‘‘ Devilish pretty 
and agreeable, but as cold 
as ice.” 

The season over, she and 
her husband lingered in one 
of their country places for 
a time, and then proceeded 
to Nice for the Winter, as 
Lord Desborough was sup- 
posed to be delicate, and 
also had a great idea of the 
delights of the green cloth 
at Monaco. 

Now it so happened that 
Cannes, which is close to 
Nice, was a favorite Winter 
resort of Alan Caryston ; he 
rented a small villa there 
this year, and lived alone 
with Cecil’s dog, Carlo (who 
existed like a veritable king 
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of dogs, on the fat of the land), his only servants being a 
Trench woman cook and his English valet, a man who 
had been with him since his college days, and would have 
laid down his life for his master. The man who can pos- 
sess a really faithful, loving servant must have something 
fine about him. There is nothing a servant finds out so 
soon or dislikes so much as any pettiness or meanness of 
character. If there is anvthing of a hero ina man, he is 
more one to his valet than to any one else. 

It was the greatest accident (if such there be) that took 
Alan over one day to Nice ; he wished to look for a book 
in the library there, or something, and still more was it 
anaccident in his taking a turn or two on the Promenade 
des Anglais in the evening before returning to Cannes, 
He met an English friend who accompanied him in his 
stroll 

** That's a pretty woman,” he remarked, carelessly, as 
they passed close to a lady whom all stopped to look 
after, and stared in the face, with that politeness pecu- 
liar to foreigners and Englishmen abroad. 

** Don’t you know who that is ?” said his friend, ‘‘ That’s 
Viz beauty of Nice, and the swell, too ; they've got that 
big house behind the hill.” 

*‘Who are they ?” asked Alan, stopping to light a 
cigarette, 

**Why, the Desboroughs.” 

** The Desboroughs !—She was Miss Headford ?” 

“Ton” 

Alan gazed after her, and stood rooted to the ground. 

“Come on,” said the other, ‘‘or you'll be losing your 
train.” 

Alan walked on silently. 

**Do you think,” he said, at length, *‘ I could get intro- 
duced to Lady Desborough ?” 

“Oh, yes, easily! There’s a ball at the ‘ Anglais’ to- 
morrow night. Come to that, and any one can introduce 
you.” i 

** Perhaps I will,” said Alan. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

‘** Pack up things for a month,” he said to his servant 
Henderson, when he got home. ‘I shall go to Nice to- 
morrow morning, and vou must come too.” 

Henderson never /ooked surprised, but knowing how 
his master hated Nice, he was so. 

The ball at the Hotel des Anglais next evening was a 
great success, and Alan was without much trouble intro- 
duced to Lady Desborough. Those who knew him, a 
moody, silent, stay-at-home man in London, were aston- 
ished at his change of manner, and could searcely recog- 
nize in the smart, good-looking, dashing young man the 
apathetic bookworm they had always thought him. 

** Why, I declare,” said one of them to another, as they 
stood in true British fashion blocking up a doorway, 
‘the woman-hater Caryston is flirting; with the icy 
Lady Desborough, too. Wonders will never cease.” 

Alan and Violet had danced two or three dances to- 

gether, when they found their way to a conservatory, 
which led out of a small room where tables were placed 
for those who should prefer the seductions of whist to 
those of Terpsichore. 
- **So you don't believe that feeling can be more power- 
ful than reason ?” he said, as they seated themselves on 
two wicker chairs placed side by side, in the mysterious 
light of a few Chinese lamps hanging from the roof. 

‘No. Do you ?” 

* Well, it depends. If reason is reasonable, it gives in 
to feeling, for feeling is pretty certain to lead us to 
pleasure.” 

* Yes, pleasure for the moment, which probably leaves 
pau. 





‘*Reason must prevent that ; feeling must be checked 
if it run riot ; it may only make us bold, never foolhardy. 
There is more reason in powerful feeling than you sus- 
pect ; it is only the uneducated mind that allows itself 
to long for anything totally unattainable.” 

‘* And so, whatever you long for, you think is attain- 
able ?” 

“T did—till——” 

“Till when, Mr. Caryston ?” 

The light was not too dim to reveal the flash of Violet's 
eyes, as she turned them on her companion. 

“Till I saw you.” And Alan spoke in a low, impas- 
sioned tone. 

‘*Then your creed is changed now ?” 

‘Must it be changed ? You would not crush all my 
| philosophy at a blow.” 

‘Poor philosophy, if amere woman's word could make 
it false.” 

‘* No—not a mere woman’s word ; the word of only one 
woman in the world.” 

‘But I don’t know what you long for; or why it is not 
attainable.” 

“And I-dare not tell you. Perhaps 

‘Oh, dear, here’s that dreadful Count de St. Juste 
He’ll call you out if I throw him 





” 





coming for his dance ! 
over.” 

**Let him call, then, and don't go.” 

*‘Oh, no; he’s a dead shot! I won’t have your death 
on my mind. Oh, count, this is our dance, isn’t it ?” 

As she took the smirking Frenchman’s arm she turned 
to Alan, on’ whose face there was a scowl, anger at her 
leaving the conservatory she thought, and said : 

**You know our house. Come and see me to-morrow, 
at about four o’clock. I shall be alone.” 

There was a strange smile on Alan Caryston’s face, as 
he smoked his last cigar in his hotel that night ; but as 
he didn’t think aloud, its explanation can only be given 
by the sequel. 


Carter III. 

Love, in one respect, resembles the measles—the later 
it comes, the worse its attack is. It recks as little of the 
past as it does of the future ; and all the sham affaires dv 
caeeur that may have preceded the one grande passion are 
blotted out, and made as invisible to the mind as all the 
second-rate feelings of love or passion that are to follow. 
Cupid is a true philosopher. He thinks only of the pre- 
sent; the past is the preparation for, the future the 
sequence of, the glorious and almost Divine moment. He 
is a sovereign that has reigned absolute since the world 
was created ; and all the dogmas of philosophy, and all 
the sneers of practicality, have never shaken him on his 
throne. If love is nonsense, then nonsense rules the 
world ; for nonsense Troy was destroyed ; for nonsense 
history was written, 

** Where is the woman ?” will always be the question 
for every accident and event ; at least, in politeness we 
say so; for it might with equal (exactly equal) truth be, 
‘‘Where is the man ?” 

Alan staid more than the month he had told Henderson 
to pack up for at Nice. Lord Desborough spent the 
whole of his time either at Monaco, or in the ‘‘ Cercle de 
Massena,” and lost his money more willingly and as smil- 
ingly as his wife lost her heart. For the cold beauty, the 


woman who had thrown aside her lover like an old gown 
when a wealthier came to woo, whose greatest fear when 
she heard of his terrible death was that it might do her 
harm, who had never felt remorse or compunction in her 
} worldly fortune-hunting, had come to prove it at last. 
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She had never met any one like Alan Caryston ; with 
the men who had flattered her, and made love to her, and 
otherwise paid the usual homage to her beauty, she 
always had felt a certain superiority ; a feeling that 
though it was all very pleasant, and looked well, she was 
destined for a more intellectual intrigue, a more intense 
and manly passion, than any that they could offer her. 
She had always felt safe and confident in her own virtue. 
But now it was different. Alan never flattered her ; he 
assumed a power over her that was agreeable when he was 
present, and yet galling when she was alone. She bowed 
to it, aud felt that she was subdued, and vet she tried to 
struggle out of the chain with which she seemed to be 
unconsciously bound. Could she have broken that chain, 
how miserable she would have been she only knew ; but 


it was long before she owned even to herself that she loved | 


this man with a passion all the more powerful for having 
heen so long repressed by worldliness and meanness. 

Alan, as I have said before, was clever and good-look- 
ing. In this he was determined to succeed, and is it not 
in Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Pelham” we are told that when a man 
really is determined to please a woman, he is sure to do 
so. The good English people of Nice, though not so 
particular as they would be in their island homes, were 
beginning to talk of the ‘‘ scandalous flirtation,” and poor 
Violet’s reputation is only hanging by a golden thread— 
golden, for it would have been snapped ere this, without 
the Desborough rent-roll to pay for it. 

They took long drives together, they met at picnics, and 
lost themselves together, They danced together at night 
at balls, and sat together at parties ; she was scarcely 
ever at home to any one but him, and her disappointed 
callers looked daggers at Alan’s unoffending groom hold- 
ing his ponies at the door—for he had invested in a car- 
riage and pair of ponies, with the smartest of French 
cockaded grooms in it, behind. Their little dinners to- 
gether were kept up so late that more than once Lord 
Desborough, returning in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, had found them still in the drawing-room, when Alan 
had suddenly taken his leave in a confused manner. They 
were on the edge of the precipice, but Violet saw it not, 
and Alan seemed blinded by his love to all consequences, 
Never had a guilty love-making been so quick, so pas- 
sionate, so strong, or so public. 

‘* Why did [never meet you before him?” she cried one 
night as they sat together in her drawing-room, her hus- 
band being still engaged in the delights of Baccarat, ‘‘ It 
is too cruel to know you too late.” 

“Yes, darling, it is cruel,” he says, in an impassioned 
tone ; *‘but there is a remedy.” 

‘There is a remedy ?” 

‘* Yes, there are laws beyond the laws that are made for 
fools ; let us make our own, Our hearts beat in unison, 
we cannot part them for the fear of the ‘opinion of the 
world.’ You have courage, Violet, You say you have 
love ?’ 

Oh, Alan, you know I have !” 

‘‘Then what is easier ? Next week your husband goes 
to Monaco for two days. Your maid is true, you say ?” 

‘* Yes, Iam sure she is.” 

‘* Then tell her to be ready for a secret journey. Have 
vour things packed up on Monday ; that night I will call, 
and we will go by the night-train to Marseilles, Pursuit 
may easily be baffled, or even if not, we care not for it. 
Stay, is not that your husband's step ?” 

lt ie 

**Then you must write. To-morrow’s Sunday, and he 
will be in all day. Write and tell me you will be ready on 
Monday. You will, darling ?” 


[ * Yes- I will write.” 

| The master of the house appeared, and Alan took his 

| leave ; the same strange smile that we noticed before per- 
vading his features when he reached the open air. 


yes. 


|} On Monday evening Alan was sitting alone in his roo 
at the hotel ; it was within an hour of the starting of tho 
night-train to Marseilles, but there seemed to be no pre- 
paration there for departure. He sat as if in expectation 
of something, and with a smiic on his face. At last he 
rang the bell, 

‘You did all I told you, Henderson ?” 

* You, six,” 

‘You are sure the letter reached ?” 

‘Yes, sir, quite sure.” 

**And the maid ?” 

** As you wished, sir.”’ 

That'll do then,” and the faithful scrvant left the 
rool, 

A few minutes after a waiter entered, 

**A lady wishes to see you, sir.”’ 

‘Show her up at once, then.” 

A lady, thickly vailed, entered the room, and when the 
door was closed by the mystified waiter, threw back her 
vail, and disclosed the beautiful features of Violet Des- 
borough, 

Alan rose. 


**Oh, Alan,” she said, approaching him, ‘all is lost ! 
my husband knows everything—everything !” 

‘*How does he know, and what ?” said Alan, standing 
still before her. 

‘*My maid gave up your letters, told of our plan for 
to-night ; an anonymous letter prevented his going to 
Monaco, and he came suddenly back. My letters to you, 
Alan !—your servant must have been bribed—they have 
them too. I got out of the house I know not how, and 
fled to you for safety, for my husband is mad with rage, 
Alan ; he will be sure to follow ; let us fly at once, let us 
go! Oh, Alan, Alan, what shall I do?’ Alan had stood 
while she spoke with his arms folded, and his face turned 
away from her. As she said the last words she advanced 
toward him and clasped his arm with both her hands, 
looking piteously up at him ; never did she appear so 
lovely as then in her shame and fear. 

He turned, and she shrank from the malignant, stern, 
almost diabolical expressian in his eyes; he unclasped 
the little hands that held his arm, and flung them from 
him with action expressive of loathing, 

“Do? Repent !” 

‘Repent! O God, Alan, what do you mean ?” 

** Yes, repent—do you know who I am ?” 

‘Who you are !” . 

** Listen, Violet Desborough ! Tam Cecil Danby’s great: 
est friend.” 

“an! 

“T loved him with a love you cannot understand. T 
was the first that saw him after his death, and I knew why 
he died. Do you know now why I say repent ?” 

‘**Oh, mercy, mercy !"" and she sank down at his feet, 
her head almost on the ground, and her lovely hair, 
escaped from its confinement, covering her as a gar- 
ment. 

** Mercy !—did you show Mercy to Cecil ? Murderess, 
for such you are, do you call for mercy, andtome? I 
tell you I loved Cecil ; when he came and told me about 
you I knew he was wasting his affection, and I tried to 
warn him. No good ; your cursed eyes were more power- 
ful than all my bitterly gained experience—you killed 
him, and you ask me for mercy, No, Lady Desborough, 
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I have longed—I have schemed for this moment ; it has 
come sooner than I had hoped, and I rejoice.” 

**Oh, my God !” and Violet moaned with anguish as she 
lay upon the ground. 

“You thought I loved you; you did not know that 
whenever I looked into your eyes I remembered him who 
had loved their light and died ; whenever I marked the 
beauty of your mouth, I thought of the words by which 
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it had charmed his young life away ? I hated you, I 
longed to crush you, as I could have, when we sat to- 
gether, and you whispered in my ear the same lies you 
had no doubt used to cozen him !” 

**No, no!” 

“No! Do you dream I would believe you ? Woman, 
or fiend, you have overreached yourself; I have avenged 
poor Cecil at last ; you think this discovery has been an 
accident, that it is as sudden and surprising to me as you. 
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Z wrote your husband that anonymous letter ; J bribed 
your maid to steal my letters to you ; and my servant, by 
my order, gave your letters to her for your husband’s 
perusal, I have worked all along for revenge, and you 
have worked for—God knows what, ‘vanity or lust. Am 
I not right to say to you repent ?” 

“Oh, Alan, am I mad? such words! say I am mad ! 
You do not hate me ?” 


And she flung her arms round his knees and knelt 
before him in an agony of supplication, 

Alan never even looked down at her, but stepping 
back, released himself from her despairing embrace. 

“Hate you! I did; but now that Cecil is in some 
degree revenged, you are indifferent to me. Go now, 
though, or I shall hate your devilish beauty again.” 

Violet raised herself from the ground, and stood before 
him, with love’s light in her eyes. 
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‘- Hear me, Alan, before | go! I was to blame about ! 


poor Cecil ; but I did not know, indeed, T did not know 
he cared for me so much.” 

‘Go, woman,” said Alan, impatiently ; ‘‘ your excuses 
only heighten your crime. To play with a heart like his 
and spurn it! Go!” 

“T did not spurn it. Oh, Alan, listen for a moment. 
1 did not know you loved him.” 

“ What matters that ?” 

“Tf IT had, I would have loved him too! T thought it 
was only a common flirtation, and I was advised wrongly. 
Oh, Alan, I cannot bear your scorn and loathing. I 
cannot bear your hatred! How can you say I have pre- 
tended my love for you? I have given up all that a 
woman holds dearest, for you. Iam ruined for ever now, 
for you. Ihave been and am humiliated as no woman 
ever was before, for you. Do not spurn me, Alan ; let 
me live with you, for yon! You shall be revenged for 
Cecil. I will be your slave ; you shall beat me if you 
will, but let me love you. I never knew what love was— 
[ never dreamed what it might be till now. Oh, Alan! 


you!” 

" Alan was touched as he gazed at the weeping face of 
ile woman again kneeling at his feet, but his purpose 
never wavered. 

os Lady Desborough,” he said. 

“Ah, nol no! not that name! Call me Violet once 
again—only once call me Violet.” 

‘** Well, Violet, I must beg you will leave my room. 
Should your husband come, it would not be right that 
we should meet before you. Go, Whatever your life 
may now be, however miserable, however lonely, remem- 
ber it is your punishment for the murder of Cecil 
Danby.” 

Violet rose slowly, steadying herself by grasping the 
table as she did so. 

** Good-by, then,” she said, as calmly as she could, and 
then breaking down again, she burst into tears, and rush- 
ing forward, seized his arm and covered his coatsleeve 
with kisses. 

“Have you no pride ?” he said, releasing his arm from 
ler grasp. 

“No; not with you!’ was her answer. ‘It is all 
J ve,” 

“Love! Pshaw !” 

‘‘ And T must go ?” 

a Sa , 

‘For ever ?”” 

Alan did not answer, but turned away and leant his 
nrms on the mantelpiece. 

Violet came up and stood behind him. 

‘** Youn believe I love you ?” she said, in a broken voice, 
at length. 

“Do not pollute the name of love,” he answered, not 
turning his head, ‘but go.” 

** Good-by.”’ 

‘*Good-by.” 

Again he spoke without turning his head. In a few 
moments the waiter entered the room. 

““The lady who was with monsieur hus fainted in the 
hall. Shall she be brought up ?” 

“Certainly not. Let her be given a room, and send 
for a doctor. Her husband will be here to look after her 
direetly. Get my bill, too. I shall leave for Cannes im- 
mediately.” : 

The waiter disappeared. 

Alan sat down by a table, and looked at a photograph 
he took from it, 


| her were ever seen again. Wiseacres, who had been at 


| discovery took place Alan had returned alone to his villa. 
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| Virgin Mary. He was born at Juttah, or at Hebron, 





“She was a woman, after all,” he said ; ‘‘but you are 
avenged, Cecil ; you are avenged !” 
¥ ¥ 


There is not much more to tell ; the society of Nice 
was thrown into a great state of excitement by the disay- 
pearance of Lady Desborough and Alan Caryston, and 
then by a duel between the latter and Lord Desborough, 
which led to no bloodshed, as Lord Deshorough’s late 
hours were against his holding his pistol straight, and the 
other fired in the air. People, of course, said, after the 
divorcee, which was obtained in due time, and without 
difficulty, that Caryston would marry the lady ; but 
people were wrong, as usual, as he returned to his old 
quiet life among his books in London, and no signs of 


Cannes at the time, said there was something extraordi- 
nary about the whole thing, as on the very day when thie 


and had remained there alone—for they all watched, till 
the duel, after which he went to England ; but no one 


There was a rumor a short time ago that a face very 
like that of her who was Lady Desborough had been 
seen in one of the black bonnets worn by a Protestant 
Sisterhood of Charity in London, but this was never 
made certain, 

Alan Caryston’s reserve and gloom have deepened since 
his visit to Cannes. Some laughter was created one day 
in the clubs by the report of a friend who had found him 
in his chamber shedding tears over the body of a dog that 
had just died of old age on the hearth-rug ; and the only 
explanation was, that he must have taken to solifary 
drinking.: 

Can it be that, as he sits day after day alone with his 
thoughts, a voice that no philosophy can quite stifle, 
whispers to him : 

“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord” ? 


THE EVE OF ST. jOHN. 
By Noe, RvUTHVEN, 


Tue “‘calendared saint” in whose honor bonfires are 
lighted, and honest merry-makings organized in ‘ per 
fumed Midsummer,” is John, commonly known as St. 
John the Baptist. 

John was the forerunner and relative of our Lord, son 
of the priest Zacharias and Elizabeth, and cousin of the 


about 5 8.c., and beheaded toward the close of a.p. 28. 
For the main particulars of his life I must refer the realer 
to the Gospel of St. Luke. 

His birth and office were foretold by the Angel Gabriel 
to his father, as he was burning incense in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. When Zacharias asked for some sign of the 
truth of the prophecy, his tongue was sealed, and he did 
not recover his speech till after the birth of the child. 
Six months after Elizabeth had conceived she was visited 
by Mary. John abode in the desert until, a short time 
before the ministry of Jesus, he appeared clothed in 
camel's hair, and with a leathern girdle about his loins, 
as a prophet in the country around the Dead Sea, exhort- 
ing the people to repentance, and proclaiming the ap- 
proach of the Messiah. Those who believed, he baptized 
in the Jordan, announcing at the same time the coming 
of a Mightier One, who would baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. He recognized the Messiah in Jesus, 
who presented Himself for baptism, and publicly declared 
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Him ‘the Lamb of God thit taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

It is not certain what were the relations between John 
and Our Lord; but the disciples of the former were a 
seperate sect after his death, and still exist in the East 
under the name of Sabians, or Christians of St. John. 

Herod Antipas married his sister-in-law, Herodias, and 
John so sternly and unflinchingly reproved the transgressor 
that the latter cast him into prison in the Castle of Machw- 
rus, and it is supposed that at the instance of Herodias he 
was there beheaded. In England St. John was formerly 
esteemed the patron of architects, and was held in special 
honor by the Freemasons. 

Considering the part borne by the Baptist in the trans- 
actions on which Christianity is founded, it is not won- 
derful that the day set apart for the observance of his 
nativity (June 24th) should be, in all ages and most parts of 
Europe, one of the most popular of religious festivals. It 
enjoys the greater distinction that it is considered as Mid- 
summer Day, and therefore has inherited a number of 
observances from heathen times. These are now curi- 
ously mixed with those springing from Christian feelings, 
insomuch that it is not easy to distinguish them from the 
others, the expression of Zacharias that John should be a 
light for the revelation of the Gentiles causing early mis- 
sionaries to turn the Pagan to a Christian object. It is only 
clear, from their superstitious character, that they have 
been originally Pagan. To use the quaint phrase of an 
old translator of Scaliger, they ‘‘form the footesteps of 
auncient gentility’; that is, gentilism or heathenism. 

The observances connected with the Nativity of St. 
John commenced on the previous evening, called, as 
usual, the Eve or vigil of the festival, or Midsummer Eve. 
On that evening the people were accustomed to go into 
the woods and break down branches of trees, which they 
brought to their homes and planted over their doors, 
amidst great demonstrations of joy, to make good the 
Scripture prophecy respecting the Baptist, that many 
should rejoice in his birth. This custom was universal 
in England till the recent change in manners. In Oxford 
there was a specialty in the observance, of a curious 
nature, Within the first court of Magdalen College, 
from a stone pulpit at one corner, a sermon was always 
preached on St. John’s Day ; at the same time the court 
was embowered with green boughs, ‘‘ that the preaching 
might resemble that of the Baptist in the wilderness.” 

Toward night materials for a fire were collected in a 
public place and kindled. To this the name of ‘‘ bonfire ”’ 
was given, a term of which the most rational explanation 
seems to be, that it was composed of contributions col- 
lected as boons, or gifts of social and charitable feeling. 
Around this fire the people danced with almost frantic 
mirth, the men and boys occassionally jumping through 
it, not to show their agility, but as a compliance with 
ancient custom, There can be no doubt that this leaping 
through the fire is one of the most ancient of all known 
superstitions, and is identical with that followed in the 
land of Caanan, where they passed their children through 
fire. 

In Treland and Scotland, where the Phoenician rites 
still linger, the feast preserves its Pagan name of Beltane 
(Baaltinne), meaning Fire of Baal, and all the ‘high 
places” gleam on that night with the ancient fires. 

It was customary in towns to keep a watch walking 
about during the Midsummer Night, although no such 
practice might prevail at the place from motives of pre- 
caution. This was done at Nottingham till the reign of 
Charles I. Every citizen either went himself or sent a 
substitute ; and an oath for the preservation of peace was 
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duly administered to the company at their first meeting 
at sunset. They paraded the town in parties during the 
night, every person wearing a garland of flowers upon his 
head, additionally embellished in some instances with 
ribbons and jewels. 

In London, during the Middle Ages, this watch. con- 
sisting of not less than 2,000 men, paraded both on this 
night, and on the eves of St. Paul's and St. Peter’s Days. 
The watchmen were provided with cressets, or torches, 
carried in barred pots on the top of long poles, which, 
added to the bonfires on the streets, must have given the 
town a striking appearance in an age when there was no 
regular street-lighting. The great came to give their 
countenance to this marching watch, and made it quite a 
pageant. A London poet, looking back from 1616. thus 
alludes to the scene : 


“The goodly buildings that till then did hide 
Their rich array, open’d their windows wide, 
Where kings, great peers, and many a noble dame, 
Whose bright pearl-glittering robes did mock the flame 
Of the night’s burning lights, did sit to see 
How every senator in his degree, 
Adorn’d with shining gold and purple weeds, 
And stately mounted on rich-trapped steeds. 
Their guard attending, through the streets did ride, 
Before their foot-bands, graced with glittering pride 
Of rich-gilt arms, whose glory did present 
A sunshine to the eye, as if it meant, 
Among the eresset lights shot up on high, 
To chase dark night for ever from the sky; 
While in the streets the stiecklers to and fre. 
To keep decorum, still did not come and g: 
Where tables set were plentifully spread, 
And at each door neighbor with neighber fed.” 


‘3 


King Henry VIII., hearing of the marching watch, went 
privately, in 1510, to see it; and was so much pleased 
with what he saw, that he came with Queen Catherine 
and a noble train to attend openly that of St. Peter's Eve, 
a few nights after. But this king, in the latter part of 
his reign, thought proper to abolish the ancient custom, 
probably from a dread of so great a muster of armed 
citizens, 

Some of the superstitious notions connected with St. 
John’s Eve are of a highly fanciful nature. The Irish 
believe that the souls of all people on this night leave their 
bodies, and wander to the place, by land or sea, where 
death shall finally separate them from the tenement of 
clay. It is not improbable that this notion was originally 
universal, and was the cause of the widespread custom of 
watching or sitting up awake on St. John’s Night, for we 
may well believe that there would be a general wish to 
prevent the soul from going upon that somewhat dismal 
ramble. In England, and perhaps in other countries 
also, it was believed that, if any one sat-up fasting all 
night in the church-porch, he would see the spirits of 
those who were to die in the parish during the ensuing 
twelvemonths come and knock at the church-door, in the 
order and succession in which they were to die. 

We can easily perceive a possible connection between 
this dreary faney and that of the soul’s midnight ramble. 
The civic vigils just described were no doubt a result, 
though a more remote one, of the same idea. There isa 
Low Dutch proverb used by those who have been kept 
awake all night by troubles of any kind—‘‘ We have 
passed St. John Baptist’s Night.” 

In a book written in the seventeenth century for the 
instruction of a young nobleman, the author warns his 
pupil against certain ‘‘ fearful superstitions, as to watch 
upon St. John’s Evening, and the first Tuesday in the 
month of March, to conjure the moon, to lie upon your 
back, having your ears stopped with laurel leaves, and to 
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fall asleep not thinking of God, and such like follies, all 
forged by the infernal Cyclops and Pluto’s servants.” 

A circumstance mentioned by Grose supports our con- 
jecture—that to sleep on St. John’s Eve was thought to 
insure a wandering of the spirit, while watching was re- 


garded as conferring the power of seeing the vagrant 
spirits of those who slept. Amongst a company who sat 
up in a church-porch, one fell so deeply asleep that he 
could not be waked. His companions afterward averred 
that, whilst he was in this state, they beheld his spirit go 
and knock at the church-door. 





The same notion of a temporary liberation of the soul 
is, perhaps, at the bottom of a number of superstitious 
practices resembling those appropriate to Hallow-een. 
It was supposed, for example, that if an unmarried 
woman, fasting,-laid a cloth at midnight with bread and 
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cheese, and sat down as if to eat, leaving the street-door 
open, the person whom she was to marry would come 
into the room and drink to her by bowing, after which, 
setting down the glass with another bow, he would retire. 
It was customary on this eve to gather certain plants, 
which were supposed to have a supernatural character. 
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The fern is one of those herbs which have their seed on 
the back of the leaf, so small as to escape the sight. It 
was concluded, according to the strange, irrelative rea- 
soning of former times, that to possess this seed, not 
easily visible, was a means of rendering one’s self invis- 
ible. 
Eve, and endeavor to catch some in a plate, but without 
touching the plant—an attempt rather trying to patience, 
and which often failed. 

The Elizabethan dramatists and including 
Shakespeare and Jonson, have many allusions to the in- 
visibility-conferring powers of fern seed. The people 
also gathered on this night the rose, St. John’s wort, ver- 
vain, trefoil and rue, all of which were thought to have 


poets, 


magical properties. 
pieces of slate or potsherd in their houses, calling it a 
Midsummer Man. As the stalk was found next morning 
to incline to the right or left, the anxious maiden knew 
whether her lover would prove true to her or not. Young 
women likewise sought for what they called pieces of 
coal, but in reality, certain hard, black, dead roots, often 


' German poem, entitled ‘* The St. John’s Wort,” that pre- 


Young men would go out at midnight of St. John’s | 


They set the orpine in clay upon | 


found under the living mugwort, designing to place these | 


under their pillows, that they might dream of their 
lovers. Some of these foolish fancies are pleasantly 
strung together in the Connoisseur, a periodical paper of 
the midWle of the last century. ‘I and my two sisters 


tried the dumb cake together ; you must know two must | 
make it, two break it, and the third put it under each of | 


their pillows (but you must not speak a word all the 
time), and then you will dream of the man you are to 
have. This we did; and, to be sure, I did nothing all 
night but dream of Mr. Blossom. The same night, ex- 
actly at twelve o’clock, I sowed hempseed in our back- 
yard, and said to myself—‘ Hempseed I sow, hempseed I 
hoe, and he that is my true love come after me and mow.’ 
Will you believe me? I looked back and saw him as 
plain as eyes could see him. After that I took a clean 
shift and wetted it, and turned it wrong side out, and 
hung it to the fire upon the back of a chair; and very 
likely my sweetheart would have come and turned it 
right again {for I heard his step), but I was frightened, 
and could not help speaking, which broke the charm. I 
likewise stuck up two Midsummer Men, one for myself 
and one for him. Now, if his had died away, we should 
never have come together ; but I assure you his bowed 
and turned to mine. Our maid, Betty, tells me, if I go 
backward, without speaking a word, into the garden upon 
Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, and keep it in a clean 
sheet of paper, without looking at it till Christmas Day, 
it will be as fresh as in June; and if I then stick it in my 
hosom, he that is to be my husband will come and take it 
ont.” So also, in a poem entitled the ‘‘ Cottage Girl,” 
published in 1786 : 
“The mossrose that, at fall of dew, 
Ere eve its duskier curtain drew, 
Was freshly gathered from its stem, 
She values as the ruby gem ; 
And guarded from the piercing air, 
With all an anxious lover's care, 
She bids it, for her shepherd's sake, 
Await the new-year’s frolic wake, 
When, faded in its alter’d hue, 
She reads—the rustic is untrue ! 
But if its leaves the crimson paint, 
Her sickening hopes no longer faint ; 
The rose upon her bosom worn, 
She meets him at the peep of morn, 
And lo! her lips with kisses prest, 
He plucks it from her panting breast.’ 
We 


may suppose from the following version of a 





cisely the same notions prevail amongst the peasant youth 
of that country : 

“The young maid stole through the cottage-door, 
And blushed as she sought the plant of power : 
‘Thou silver glowworm, oh, lend me thy light, 

I must gather the mystie St. John’s wort to-night 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.’ 
And the glowworm cameé 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone 
Through the night of St. John. 
1 soon has the young maid her love-knot ti 
With noiseless tread, 
To her chamber she sped, 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed : 
‘Bloom here, bloom here, thou plant of power, 
To deck the young bride in her bridal hour ! 
But it droop'd its head, that plant of power, 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower : 
And a wither’d wreath on the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial than bridal day. 
And when a year was past away, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay; 
And the glowworm came 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone 
Through the night of St. John, 
As t closed the cold grave o’er the maid's cold clay.” 

Some years ago there was exhibited before the Society 
of Antiquaries a ring which had been found in a plowed 
field near Cawood, in Yorkshire, and which appeared, 
from the style of its inscriptions, to be of the fifteenth 
century. It bore for a device two orpine plants joined by 
a true-love knot, with this motto above : Ma fiancée relt, 
that is, ‘‘My sweetheart wills, or is desirous.’ The 
stalks of the plants were bent toward each other, in token, 
no doubt, that the parties represented by them were to 
come together in marriage. The motto under the ring 
was Joye l'amour feu. So universal in time, as in place, 
are these popular notions. 

The observance of St. John’s Day seems to have been, 
by a practical bull, confined mainly to the previous even- 
ing. On the day itself, we only find that the people kept 
their doors and beds embowered in the branches set up 
the night before, upon the understanding that these had 
a virtue in averting thunder, tempest, and all kinds of 
noxious physical agencies. 

The Eve of St. John is a great day among the Mason- 
lodges of Scotland. What happens with them at Melrose 
may be considered as a fair example of the whole. ‘‘Im- 
mediately after the election of office-bearers for the year 
ensuing, the brethren walk in procession three times 
round the Cross, and afterward dine together, under the 
presidency of the newly-elected Grand Master. About 
six in the evening the members again turn out and form 
into line two abreast, each bearing a lighted flambean, 
and decorated with their peculiar emblems and insignia. 
Headed by heraldic banners of the lodge, the procession 
follows the same route, three times round the Cross, and 
then proceeds to the Abbey. On these occasions the 
crowded streets present a scene of the most animated de- 
scription. The joyous strains of a well-conducted band, 
the waving torches and incessant showers of fireworks, 
make the scene a carnival. But at this time the vener- 
able Abbey is the chief point of attraction and resort, and 
as the mystic torch-bearers tread their way through its 
moldering aisles, and round its massive pillars, the out- 
lines of its gorgeous ruins become singularly illuminated 
and brought into bold and striking relief. . « The 


| whole extent of the Abbey is with ‘measured step and 
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‘slow ’ gone three times round. 
the whole Masonie body gather to the chancel, and form- | 
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But when, near the finale, 


ing one grand semicircle round it, where the heart of 
King Robert Bruce lies deposited near the high altar, 
and the band strikes up the patriotic air, ‘Scots wha ha’e 
wi’ Wallace bled,’ the effect produced is overpowering. 
Midst showers of rockets and the glare of bluelights the 


scene closes, the whole reminding one of some popular | been unable to economize during the year so as to purchase 


saturnalia held in a monkish town during the Middle | 


’ 


Ages.’ 

In Canada, St. John is the patron saint. It is alleged 
that the Canadians adopted him because the early fur 
companies used him on their official seals, clad in a fur 
robe. Be that as it may, Canada to-day is under the 
tutelage of St. John. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century, the Eve of 
St.John was celebrated in Paris by the observance of 
many curious customs, notably that of the ‘‘Cat.” In ac- 
cordance with ancient usage, a basket or a sack filled with 
cats was suspended from a tree upon the Place de la 
Gréve. In the Register of the City of Paris appears the 
following entry : ‘* Paid to Lucas Pommereux, one of the 
commissioners of the city quays, one hundred sous for 
having furnished during three years, ending St. John’s 


Day, 1575, all the cats necessary to be singed, as is custom- | 


ary, and for having supplied for one year, at which the 
King assisted, one fox to amuse His Majesty, and for 
having furnished a sack of linen to contain the said 
cats.” 

A lampooner of the time of the League, named Louis 
(Orléans, makes allusion to the holocaust of cats, which 
he terms nothing less than a degenerate rite of Gaulish 
sacrifice. In a satire in prose and verse, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Banquet given by the Count d’Aréte, at which he un- 
masked the Dissimulation of the Kipg of Navarre, and 
the Methods of his Partisans,” the writer asks, ‘‘ What 
ought to be done with all astrologers and Protestant 
ministers ? We ought to take them to Paris on the Eve 
of St. John, with a view to making an offering to St. 
John-en-Gréve, and having lighted the fagots, take these 
gentry, with their king in the midst, and singe them with 
the cats, a sacrifice that would be pleasing to Heaven 
and delectable to earth.” 

The King was rarely absent from the cat-singeing on the 
Eve of St.John. His Majesty, accompanied by the lead- 
ing personages of the Court, stood in the place of honor 
close tothe tree. Louis XIV. was the last king who took 
part in the cat ceremonies, and he officiated upon one 
occasion only. The duty of lighting the fire was then 
assigned to provosts and marshals. This custom fell into 
disuse at the Revolution. The ashes of the fire were held 
in great veneration by the Parisians, and frequent skir- 
mishes, at which hard knocks were both given and taken, 
became the order of the night as the ‘‘ watchers ” endeay- 
ored to secure ashes to be fetched home and preserved 
with religious care. 

In Brittany, the Eve of St. John is celebrated with the 
uttermost ceremony and circumstance. When the sun 
goes down every rock and every hill begins to shine with 
its bonfire in honor of Monsieur St. Jean—a hundred fires, 
a thousand fires, all sparkling and gleaming in the twi- 
light. And then comes the joyous sound of music, and 
a procession of girls in their holiday clothes come to 
dance round the fires. She who can dance round nine 
before the first stroke of midnight will have a husband 
before the year is out. And the farmers bring their 
beasts to pass them through the sacred firo—sure safe- 
guard against cattle-disease for ever after. And from 








| ausweriug each other through the night; and beside 


many a fire there are placed empty chairs, for the spirits 
of the beloved dead. 

At the moment of sunset, troops of little boys and girls 
set forth, plate in hand, and proceed from door to door 
soliciting donations in the name of the venerated saint. 
These are the ambassadors of the very needy, who have 


the prepared firewood or fireworks, and who now send 
forth their children to acquire the necessary funds to 
light a fire ‘ Vonsieur St. Jean.” 

An hour after sunset a twinkle of fire appears on some 
promontory or upland ; a few seconds later and one hun- 
dred fires burst ablaze ; later still they can be counted by 
thousands. In front, behind, on the line of the horizon, 
everywhere earth seems to reflect the stars in the sky. 
The air is filled with joyous sounds, now of the human 
voice, now musical instruments. The old people repair 
to the church and offer up certain prayers ere joining the 
youngsters on the village green. Maids in their Sunday 
clothes and lads arrayed in their best, assemble round 
the great bonfire, and singing a gleeful chorus, join hands, 
dancing round in the maddest, merriest whirl, a whirl 
rollicking enough to consign arheumatie’s crutch-stick to 
the dogs. As the embers glow deep red, a lad takes the 
hand of a blushing lassie and invites her to leap across. 
Young ladies having unexceptionable ankles perform 
this rite with uncommon zest, and as nearly every girl in 
Brittany can boast ‘‘deft symmetry,” the jump over the 
embers forms one of the most joyous, if not the most im- 
portant, of the rites appertaining to the Eve of St. Jolin. 

Ihave seen some wondrous acrobatic feats performed 
on this lovely night in June: leaps that, under other cir- 
cumstances, could not possibly be undertaken without 
the aid ofa pole. A failure is greeted with derisive yells, 
for the young lady who fails to show a clean pair of heels 
to the fire is destined to remain single for a year and a 
day. On the other hand, success receives its tribute of 
hearty congratulation, and should the leaping couple be 
engaged, it is Pierre’s privilege to snatch a resounding 
kiss ; Jeannette’s, to bestow an equally resounding whack 
on the leathern cheek of the amorous swain. And, oh! 
what ringing laughter after either performance ! 

The peasants drive their flocks through the embers, the 
frightened animals leaping the fires with wondrous bound- 
ings, the children enjoying the show as though at a 
circus. The performance of this ceremony is regarded 
as most essential to the health and condition of the beasts 
during the year to follow. 

In many districts the cwi¢ himself heads a procession, 
crucifix in hand, and lights the fire in honor of St.John. 

At St. Jean-du-Doigt a mechanical angel descends from 
a muslin cloud, and, torch in hand, sets the carefully pre- 
pared pile aflame. This is done amid a reverential silence, 
heads bowed and hats doffed. 

The Bretons piously preserve the ashes of the fire of 
St. John. These ashes, placed near the bed, between a 
branch of palm and a mound of blessed bread, will, it is 
believed, preserve the faithful from the effects of light- 
ning. A crown of flowers is always placed on the pile 
ere it is lighted, and to gain possession of these blossoms, 
or any fragment of them, leads to the most serious bodily 
struggling. These flowers are to their possessors infal- 
lible charms against pain, both physical and mental, and 
young girls wear them sewed to their bodices hy red 
thread, as a preventive against nervousness. 

At Brest the feast of St. John has more fantastical and 
peculiar features than in the other portions of Brittany. 
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yalley to valley sound the shepherds’ horns, calling and | As evening sets in, from three to four thousand people 
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assemble on the fortifications, armed with torches, which 
are lighted almost simultaneously. Then commences a 
rushing and running, and chasing and dancing, and gro- 
tesque moving of this enormous mass, accompanied by a 
wild and unearthly screaming. ‘The entire population of 
the city turns out to witness this weird and extraordinary 
performance, and of a verity the sight is an eerie one. 


THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 





Out of the midst of the darkness myriads of lights 
moved by invisible hands flash hither and thither, whirl- 


THROWING SARDANAPALUS INTO ST. 


ing, twisting, cutting, twinkling, blazing, and describing 
every conceivable figure on the black background, sparks 
ascending heavenward, or falling to earth like dropping 
stars. 

This performance continues till the shutting of the city 
gates. The first tap of the drum announcing that the 
portals are about to be closed sets the vast concourse in 
motion, hying to the fires lighted in honor of Monsieur 
St.Jean, in the squares and public places of the town. 

In Poitou they celebrate the Eve of St. John by en- 
shrining a farm-wagon in straw, which is smeared with 
wax from candles that have been blessed. The straw is 











set on fire, and the wagon carted over the fields, in order 
that they may be duly fertilized. In this observance the 
rites of the Druids may be traced by the semblance of the 
burning wheel to the sun in its passage while fertilizing 
the earth. 

Along the River Loire, the boatmen celebrate the fes- 
tival by lighting bonfires, upon which they cast mat- 
tresses. This act of domesticity recalls the renewing of 
the hearthfire at the ancient Feast of the Solstice, — 
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JOHN’S FOUNTAIN AT AIX, FRANCE, 


In Germany similar usages constitute the link that 
exists between the fires of St.John and the cultivation of 
the soil. 

St. John’s Eve in sunny Spain is, indeed, a celebra- 
tion. For days—nay, weeks—before, the ceremonies are 
on every tongue. Even ini large cities, such as Barcelona 
and Burgos, the “sacred fires” are the topic of general 
conversation in posada, venta and plaza. The boys and 


girls have no ash-barrels to lay light but lawless hands 
upon, and in lieu thereof, pay too marked attention to 
such household furniture as may by the subtlest pretext 
whatsoever come under the category of rickety. 


This 
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applies most particularly to light 
cane - bottomed chairs, so popular 
in Spanish dwellings, ‘and the in- 
stant one of these useful articles 
indicates anything approaching to 
dissolution, it is incontinently 
pounced upon by the children, 
lugged up to the érrass or flat 
roof, there to remain until the Eve 
of San Juan, when the entire col- 
lection will be hauled down to aid 
toward the brilliancy of the coming 
fires. 

On my first visit to Barcelona in 
Summer time, I was astonished, on 
ascending to the terrass for a post- 
prandial cigarette, to find the roof 
encumbered with old chairs, of 
every sort, shape, size and descrip- 
tion, piled in tottering and threat- 
ening mounds, and all looking so 
dry and inflammable as to gladden 
the heart of any modern Guy 
Fawkes. On inquiring of my lo- 
quacious landlady, that. worthy 
dame informed me that the chairs 
were for burning on the Eve of St. 
John. 

**Look, sehor! Look at the 
roofs of all the houses round! Are 
they not filled with old chairs for 
San Juan ?” This was literally true, 
and on the day of the Eve, the pas- 
sages and stairways of the house 
wherein I lodged were barricadéd 
with the doomed furniture. ‘‘ Do 
not miss seeing the fires,” observed 
my landlady, fairly brimming over 
with excitement; ‘“‘but be very 
careful about your watch and 
money. It is quite a trick here for 
a man to ask the hour, snatch your 
watch and disappear.” 

As the sun was gilding the placid 
Mediterranean with its last amorous 





THE EVE OF ST. 


JOHN. 














IVANA CUPALA, OR ST. JOHN’S FIRE IN RUSSIA. 





caresses, I sallied forth in 
quest of adventure. Along 
the Rambla, a splendid 
avenue, two miles in length, 
with four rows of trees in 
the centre, the trysting- 
place of lovers, fires were 
being carefully prepared by 
the rising generation, the 
inevitable chair forming the 
principal food for flames. 
On the Gracia, another mag- 
nificent and imposing thor- 
oughfare, lined with white 
marble palaces, built after 
the Moorish fashion, fires 
had commenced in real 
earnest, and as [ stood gaz- 
ing at a ‘ blazer” opposite 
an open-air theatre, called 
the ‘* Novedades,” I was 
suddenly seized on both 
sides, thrust violenily 
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forward from behind, and in 
hands with two merry maidens, and ere I could realize 
the situation, became a link in an enormous human 
chain, and was dancing round the bonfire in honor of 
the good St. John with the gyrations of a circus clown. 

In the new portions of the city, in the old, on the 
summit of Monjuich, in the pepper woods above Sanche, 
fires in honor of San Juan burned with ever-increasing 


INDUSTRIOUS ITALIAN WOMEN. 


a twinkling had joined | 


brightness—the grim fortress, overhanging the city like | 


a bird of prey, standing out in weirdest relief. At every 
street corner was a fire ; 
chairs only, others blazing with all fierceness begot- 


ten of the tar barrel. Later on people in masks and 


| day is peculiar. 
some the result of a couple of | 


grotesque dresses appeared npon the scene, and youths | 


with blown bladders attached to stout staves 
bored all who came in their way without fear or favor 
As the witching hour approached, the wiser and soberer 
ritizens repaired to their homes, leaving the field free for 
roysterers who desired to see the day of San Juan fairly 
in. At midnight all the theatres opened, but not until 
the last boom of the bell in the grand old cathedral tower 
had tolled forth. Then! A ringing of bells, and such a 
ringing ! Then fireworks! Then howling, and cheering, 
and singing, and dancing, and kicking up generally ! 
The doors of the theatres, especially those on the 
Gracia, were besieged by eager and merry throngs. 
Dance-gardens became so crammed as to leave no room 
for performances on the light fantastic, save the ‘‘ Ameri- 
cano,” a very questionable dance, being a Mabille adapta- 
tion of the Mexican ‘‘ Danza.’’ Aguardiente and Grana- 
zao, and Vino tinto, and the Catalan wine smacking of the 
tar-bedaubed dota or pigskin, began to flow. As the wee 
sma’ hours crept onward, reeling revelers, always gay and 
in the best of humor, made the morning air quiver again 
under baechanalian choruses, and wideawake guardians 
of the peace bore every description of *‘ chaff’’ with an 
urbanity that speke well for San Juan. It was not until 
I was undressing that I discovered a string of crackers 
attached to the tail of my coat, evidently having missed 
fire, while stuck in my hat was a fantastic paper doll with 
its thumb unto its nose, and its fingers stretched out 
in derision of the populace generally. How came it 
there? Quien sabe? 

The Eve of St. John is held in singular reverence in 
[reland, and the worthy Catholic clergy have a busy time 
holding ‘‘ stations,” and hearing confessions, The large 
cities are too busy to bestow even a bonfire on the “holy 
man,” but in the smaller towns and villages the fires ‘are 
lighted on every hill, chiefly by the ‘‘ gossoons,” to whom 
the occasion is one of the most untrammeled glee. There 
is an occasional dance, but as the youths and maidens 
honor the saint by going to their ‘‘duty,” the Eve is 
spent in meditation and prayer. 

The beautiful range of mountains known as the 
“Rockies,” stretching from the gate of the County of 
Wicklow to the plains of Kildare, are aglow with fires on 
the Eve of St.John, but the worthy citizens of the ‘‘ dear 
dirty” capital scarcely deign to cast so much as a glance 
at these beacons that recall the story of the man who so 
boldly denounced Herod out of the courage of his con- 
victions. 

In the boggy districts of the Green Isle, where turf is in 
plenty, the fires assume gigantic proportions, and are not 
only kindled on the Eve, but on the day following, in 
order to permit the more devout section of the commu- 
nity to enjoy the fun and frisk, and frolic. 

The electric light will now probably be used to do 
honor to the man who reproved Herod! Tempora mu- 


tantur! 


bela- | 











No custom seems more widespread than that of cele- 
brating St. John’s Day by fire. Amid the forests of 
Canada the early settlers built their St.John’s fires two 
hundred years ago ; in every part of Europe we find its 
traces. Ireland and Scotland recognize it. 

At Aix, in the old French province of Provence, the day 
is kept with dances, fires and fireworks, the last thrown 
from windows to the gratification of the youngsters and 
the terror of the quiet pedestrians. One feature of the 
A great bonfire is the Pyre of Sardan- 
apalus, and a figure of his majesty is laid upon it. He is 
not suffered to dwindle into ashes, however, for he is 
snatched off, while still in flames, and carried in all haste 
by the shouting crowd to the Fountain of the Four 
Dolphins, before the grand old Church of St. John, and 
there the heathen is duly plunged into the water. 

In Alsace young men and maids leap through the fire 
hand-in-hand. In many parts, as at Snekkersten, the rocks 
that line the river-side are lit up at night by beacon-fires. 

In Russia, Ivana Cupala receives due commemoration. 
The day is spent in merrymaking, while on all sides you 
hear the strains of the national Ssupelka and Kobsa, the 
clarionet and guitar. Here fires burn, and the Russian 
maidens leap through the blaze, while others, gentler in 


| their taste, weave garlands and throw them in the streams 


and lakes. 

The Mecklenburg maiden cannot well leap over tlie 
fire ; for the young men make the fire a beacon—a blazing 
barrel on a lofty pole—beneath which are hung sausages 
and other tempting viands. The pole is greased, and the 
young fellows in turn try to climb the slippery surface 
amid the shower of sparks and cinders from above to 
secure the prize and the title of king of the village. 


INDUSTRIOUS ITALIAN WOMEN. 


How irre we know of people unless we live with 
them, Our idea of Italian women, for instance, is that 
they spend their time, like Turkish sultanas, sleeping or 
lounging listlessly in soft couches, their only occupation 
being love-making or perchance learning how to sing a 
song. Never was there a greater mistake. 

Italian women, even in towns and in good circumstances, 
work harder than any other women we know of. Not a 
stitch is done in the house that they do not do. They 
spin and make their own linen, rear their own silk worms, 
knit their own stockings and the stockings of the whole 
family, make their own dresses, hats, bonnets and cloaks, 
and superintend all the baking, cooking and cleaning of 
the house, if they do not possibly do it themselves. They 
rarely go out except on Sundays and holidays, and rarely 
receive visitors unless in the highest society, where one 
day a week is set aside for receiving. They are perfect 
slaves to their husbands, whose comforts they study from 
morning till night. 

We have heard much of Italian illicit love-making, but 
have never yet seen it. It may exist, perhaps, among the 
aristocracy, but, in the middle and lower classes, it is 
more imagination than reality. Bonny brides, even in 
high society, still maintain the custom of making their 
own wedding outfits. 

A young lady, recently married, brought her husband 
four dozen of every article of body and house linen, all 
made and embroidered with her own hands, even the lace 
which trims the house-linen being her own work. All 
the stockings, also, were knitted by herself. Nor is this 
the exception ; it is the rule in Italy. 

Who, after this, shall say the Italian women are idlers ? 
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have will ever say so; on the contrary, they should be 
held up as models for all other women to imitate. Why, 


"No one, certainly, who has known and seen them as we | pulses, those of youthful czaving for excitement and 


| pale, sad mother who never smiled upon her child. 


even in Rome, once the capital of the world, the women | 


spend their time between their house and church, vary- 
ing these with an occasional walk on Sundays and great 
holidays, while everything in the house is done by them- 
selves, servants being too expensive for most incomes 
nowadays, 


SONG, 
By GEORGE GISsING. 
© MAIDEN, simple, sweet and pale. 
[ gaze into your eyes with wonder 
Behind their beauty hangs a yail, 
O maiden pale, 
The soul within ere long shall sund 


© maiden, simple, pale and sweet, 
You know not of the soul that’s grow 
You could not else so calmly meet, 
O maiden sweet, 
The passion in my own eyes glowins. 
© maiden, sweet, and pale and simple, 
When once the spirit parts the vail, 
The glad child-smile no more shall dimple, 
O maiden simple, 
Your cheek, but that shall still be pale. 


MYSTERY OF WOODLAWN 
COTTAGE. 

'T was just the place for a ghost, a mystery or 
anything else that was weird or terrible, to be 
located. It stood fully half a mile from the 
cheery little village of Woodville, on the edge 
of a dense woods, where no clearing had been 
made for years, so that it cut the cottage off completely, 
as the ocean rolled on the other side, not with a tempt- 
ing beach for Summer idlers, but beating up against 
a rocky coast where there was no temptation to build, 

The cottage itself was a cozy habitation of gray stone, 
strongly built to resist wind and storm, finished inside 
with an eye to warmth and comfort, and in itself a pleas- 
ant home. But the situation was too dreary for most 
people, and after old Mr. Carlton, who built it for perfect 
seclusion, died, it stood vacant for many a long year, the 
handsome carpets a prey to the moth and dust, the cur- 
tains falling into decay, the furniture growing dingy. 

When it was taken at last by a lady wearing close 
widow’s mourning, who had one little girl, the agent 
shrugged his shoulders, thinking that when the first 
violence of her grief abated, she would be less inclined 
to sentimental solitude. 

There was some trouble about a servant, but an old 
woman was found at last willing to live with Mrs. Max- 
well, the widow, for about double the usual wages. 

Baggage was investigated and criticised as it passed 
through Woodville, and some comments made upon a 
load of new furniture, including a grand piano, 

But Mrs. Maxwell did not move away in six months, as 
the agent expected, paying her rent year after year, until 
the little child grew to fair maidenhood—a girl by her- 
self, without one friend or companion but the mother, 
who idolized her. 

She was very beautiful, a pure blonde, slender and 
graceful, and she lived in her books, her music and 
needlework, and her mother’s love. Her natural im- 







, you and I must submit to live and to die alone.’’ 





; curls falling unconfined upon her shoulders, was the 





companionship, always met the same response from the 


** We are in the shadow of a cloud, Eoline, and we must 
never mingle with other happier women. Our lives are 
blighted by the crime of another, and, innocent ourselves, 


Gossips from Woodville who called met always the 
same reply to their inquiries at the door, ‘‘ Mrs. Maxwell 
does not receive visitors,” until the most persistent ceased 
to endeavor to penetrate such an obstinate seclusion. 

All shopping for food or clothing was transacted by 
the servant, who reported that her mistress had no fear 
of burglars, for ‘‘there was nothing to steal.” 

Chance visitors to the sea-coast, though seldom seen, 
reported that the music that floated out from the cottage- 
windows was marvelously beautiful, whether the mother 
and daughter sang together, or alone, or only the piano 
answered the touch of skilled fingers. 

Eoline Maxwell was nineteen years old, when one of 
these intruders, more venturesome than his predeces- 
sors, drew near the open window and stole a glance, then 
a long, long look into the room, whose occupants felt too 
cafe in their seclusion to heed him. 

At the open piano was seated a woman of fifty years 
old, apparently, though her real age was not so great. 
Pale as a corpse, her large dark eyes and smoothly folded 
black hair offered sharp contrast to the deathly hue of 
her skin, Her dress, of plain black, unrelieved by tho 
faintest thread of white or color, intensified the effect of 
her ghost-like beauty. For she had been beautiful, if 
perfection of feature and form could render her so. 

Standing near her, dressed entirely in white, with loose 


daughter, who inherited her mother’s beauty, but added 
to it the glow of perfect health and a different coloring, 
her eyes being blue as a Summer sky ; her curls of burn- 
ished gold. 

They were singing, as only artists can sing, though 
there was no audience to applaud. 

The looker-on jumped to a conclusion. 

‘* By Jove ! the old lady is training a new prima donne, 
who is to burst upon the world from this mysterious 
seclusion. What a lark !” 

Then he began to think what a rare continuance of the 
“lark” it would be if he could strike up a friendship 
with this beautiful songbird, and claim a previous ac- 
quaintance when all the artistic world was wondering 
who the new star could be. 

‘*The old lady must have been before my time,” this 
young critic concluded, ‘‘ but can’t she sing ! That last 
trill ought to bring down the house every time. She 
would be more fascinating for a little rouge, however. 
She looks like a death’s-head.” 

Then he sauntered away toward the coast, where his 
boat was waiting. He had rowed out from Woodville, 
being on a Summer vacation, and the gossip about Mrs. 
Maxwell had drawn him in the landing nearest the cot- 
tage, where the rocks opened to form the coziest little 
cove imaginable. 

Here he fished out a novel from under a seat, and lying 
back in the shadow of the rocks, lost himself in the im- 
aginary woes and bliss of a blue-eyed heroine, until a 
burst of song almost directly beside him startled him. 

He sat up and looked about him. Nothing was visible, 
the rocks forming a wall between the boat and the singer, 
but the voice of the girl he had seen in the cottage was 
rising and falling, with a pathetic ring, in the sad refrain 
of Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Three Fishers.” 
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“For men must work, and women must weep,” the | now and then a shy response from her lips. Such odd 


clear, sweet voice sang, as Gerald Langly slowly rose to 


his feet. 


boating -dress of blue flannel 
and broad straw hat he wore. 
His eyes were blue as Eoline’s, 
but his thick beard and curl- 
ing hair were auburn, glinting 
in the sunlight like red-gold. 

Cautiously he skirted the 
great rock and came upon the 
singer, who was unromantic- 
ally seated upon a low chair, 
sewing busily as she sang. Her 
great blue eyes, full of the 
pathos of her song, followed her 
needle glancing in and oat of 
some white work, and her slen- 
der, white fingers never paused, 
even at the heart-breaking wail 
with which at last the song died 
upon the Summer air. 

Before the echoes ceased to 
reverberate in the rocks around 
her, she burst into a gay Italian 
boating-song, with the rhythm 
of falling oars, and the words 
musically accented. 

The little needle kept time, 
as before, fairly dancing in the 
white fingers, but the blue eyes 
were not lifted from the ab- 
sorbing work. 

*‘Tcan’t stand here all day 
waiting for her ta look up,” 
Gerald decided, and stepping 
forward, lifted his hat. 

‘*Pardon me !” he said, cour- 
teously, as she started to her 
feet,in evident terror, ‘‘I ama 
stranger at Woodville, and——” 

‘** Oh, please go away,’’ Eoline 
said ; ‘‘this is private ground. 
You cannot stay here.” 

‘Surely you will let me re- 
main a little while,” he pleaded ; 
‘‘only to sketch an hour!” 

He took a notebook and pen- 
cil from his pocket as he spoke, 
and Eoline, frightened, ignor- 
ant of the laws of etiquette, 
hastily gathered up her work 
to retreat. 

But this was by no means 
Gerald’s intention, and he made 
such a courteous but pleading 
protest against driving her 
away, that, half terrified, yet 
much interested, she resumed 
her seat and her sewing, while 


ue sat upon a rock quite near her and made sketches, 


such as they were. 


Even Eolise, a mere dabbler in art, as her mother had 
taught it to her, wondered what he wanted with such very 
poor sketches. But if he sketched badly, he talked well. 


4 


conversation seldom is heard ; all observation, surface 


chat, on one side; all book-lore and deep thought on 
He was a handsome young fellow, just one-and-twenty, | the other. Society had educated one, seclusion the 
whose well-proportioned figure could bear the careless | other, yet it was singular how soon they found topics 











ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST.— SEE PAGE 742, 


for discussion and began to 
compare the experiences of 
their brief lives. 

If there was fashion for Eol- 
ine in the gay, careless account 
of that busy world that was a 
sealed book to her, there was 
an equal charm for Gerald in 
her shy, pretty questioning, and 
her quaint quotations from her 
favorite poets that seemed to 
meet his animated descriptions. 

It was like a fairy tale; and 
when, at last, the lengthening 
shadows warned Gerald of the 
lateness of the hour, and he 
said ‘‘ Farewell!” Eoline watch- 
ed his little boat with happy 
smiles until it rounded the bend 
in the coast and passed out of 
sight. 

‘*Perhaps, if you tell your 
mother, she will not let you 
come again,” Gerald had said, 
and Eoline, not conscious of 
any wrong in the concealment, 
said nothing of her companion. 

It was very easy to avoid 
doing so. Mrs. Maxwell de- 
voted all the morning to Eol- 
ine’s education, eagérly anxious 
to give her such resources as 
would make her independent of 
companionship. She read and 
studied faithfully to impart the 
knowledge she acquired, and 
grudged no toil to doso. But 
after dinner she withdrew to 
her own room, carefully con- 
cealing the weakness that com- 
pelled her to rest for several 
hours. Evenings were devoted 
to music, or reading aloud. 
Carrying ever a heavy secret in 
her heart, the mother, fearful of 
self-betrayal, did not encourage 
confidential talk, well assured 
that her child’s life was ever 
open to her in every detail, and 
Eoline had never been encour- 
aged to talk of herself or her 
feelings, while her experiences 
were foo monotonous to form a 
topic of conversation. Natur- 
ally open and frank as a child, 
she had thus learned a reticence 
foreign to her, but which years 


of self-restraint had made habitual, while secrecy about 


her own movements was not deceit, or desire for con- 


cealment, but simply obedience to what she early learned 
was her mother’s own wish. 
The first step taken, Gerald Langley found the rest 


From one topic to another he made idle chat that easy. Day after day his little boat came dancing over the 


drew the blue eyes in animated interest to his face, and 


water, to bring him to Eoline’s feet, and the love story 
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that is old as the world was conned by these two under 
the sheltering rocks. It began with Gerald simply with 
a love of adventure, and a boyish desire to gain the 
friendship of the coming prima donna, Not once did he 
lose that impression, and Eoline’s own ignorance of any 
such plan only seemed the natural result of her mother’s 
desire for sincerity. 

ut as the Summer wore away, the beauty, the refine- 
ment and intellectual gifts of Eoline Maxwell won upon 
Gerald’s heart, until he knew that to gain her love, to win 
her for his own, constituted his strongest hope of happi- 
ness, 

And Eoline ; how can I describe Eoline’s love? Shut 
out all her life from intercourse with society, knowing 
nothing of other men, with no friends of either sex, she 
gave herself up utterly to the sense of perfect happiness 
that Gerald’s happiness brought her. Wrapped in 
dreams of love, she did not observe how her mother was 
fading away ; slowly growing weaker, seeking her own 
room more frequently, and lying often for hours in a 
dumb misery. 

She made no complaint, never letting her child know 
that a lifelong heart-disease was gaining complete mas- 
tery over her ; saying nothing of the alternations of violent 
palpitation and sickening faintness that were threatening 
her life. 

One long, long letter she wrote to a friend she could 
trust, and placed it where Eoline would see it, if the end 
came suddenly. It seemed then as if she was done with 
life, loosening one by one the ties that held her, and so 
withdrawing that Eoline must have guessed the truth, 
had she not lived in the rosy clouds of her own air- 
castles, 

But Winter came early to Woodlawn, and the out- 
door meetings, even in the Autumn days, were often pre- 
vented by storms, or the cold ocean air. (Gerald, young 
and impetuous, decided to speak to Mrs. Maxwell, and 
ask permission to court Eoline openly. 

He was rich, and had no parents, could marry without 
asking consent of any one, and he could make Eoline the 
happiest of wives. Secure in the certainty of his own 
social position, happy in the sweet blushing avowal of 
Eoline’s love, he could imagine no bar to his happiness. 

“‘T will come to-morrow to see your mother,” he said 
one day, when October was yet young, “‘and then, my 
own, you shall see the busy world you have never known. 
We will visit Italy, Paris, London, travel where you will, 
and as long as it makes you happy. Good-by, my love. 
To-morrow you will be truly mine.” 

But when the boat disappeared, a sudden cold fear 
seized Eoline’s heart. Words of her mother’s, long for- 
gotten, sprang suddenly, as if written in letters of fire, 
into her brain. 

‘““We are in the shadow of a cloud, Eoline, and we 
must never mingle with other, happier women. Our 
lives are blighted by the crime of another, and, innocent 
ourselves, you and I must submit to live and to die alone.” 

For the first time the full significance of the words 
came home to Eoline, pressing a cold hand of terror upon 
heart and brain, filling her with sudden agonizing fear : 
‘Live and die alone !’’ 

Live without Gerald! All her life before was as no- 
thing in the life of those few wecks that were spent at his 
side, or in dreams of his coming. Alone! To go back to 
the dreary monotony of the past, shut out from perfect 
confidence with her mother, shadowed by this mysterious 
crime of which she knew nothing, separated from Gerald. 

As she stood in the cold Autumn air, suddenly seeming 
to face a doom that she had never before realized, a spasm 





of actual physical pain darted through her heart, with 
such violence that she staggered, and barely saved herse] 
from falling. 

She had never been ill in her life ; pain of body was 


| absolutely unknown to her, and in a daze of terror an‘ 


apprehension she staggered home. 

Her mother was shut in her own room, and did not 
come down, sending word that she was not very well, and 
would not see Eoline until morning. It had been one of 
her loving cares to keep Eoline from all sight of her suf- 
fering, depending upon her servant for necessary care, so 
that the young girl felt no surprise or anxiety when tl: 
message came. She was, indeed, for the first time in her 
life, absorbed in her own suffering, lying all night in dul! 
misery, with more than once the thrusts of sharp pain at 
her heart to terrify her. 

“Tf only the thoaght of losing Gerald gives me such 
suffering,” she thought, ‘‘I cannot live long if we are 
really parted. I should soon die.” 

And, taking strange comfort from this certainty, just 
before dawn she fell asleep. 

It, was late when she awoke, and she sprang to her feet 
and dressed herself hastily, wondering at the dull, cold 
feeling at her heart, and the torpor that seemed to bind 
her limbs. 

“Can I be ill ?” she thought; “is this what people 
feel who are sick ? My brain is hot, and my hands like 
ice. Hush! I hear—surely I hear Gerald’s voice !” 

A smile upon her lips, a happy light in her eyes, and 
she crept down the stairs to surprise her lover. She could 
hear the murmur of voices in the sitting-room, and she 
stole softly into the little room that adjoined it. Just av 
she reached the door she heard her mother’s voice raised 
in an agony of pleading: ‘‘ You will go! You will not 
see Eoline !” 

And Gerald’s voice answered, firmly : 

**Not unless you give me some reason why we should 
be separated. I have told youTI am able to offer you 
danghter all a worldly mother can desire.” 

Eoline sank upon a chair, her limbs trembling, blind- 
ing light dazzling her eyes, her heart throbbing with 
heavy, slow throbs that sickened her. She could no 
move, but every word fell as clear as a bell-stroke upon 
her heart and brain. 

‘*‘ Gerald Langly,” her mother said, her voice strangely 
solemn, ‘‘ were you ever told how your father died ?” 

** Yes,” and the young man’s voice faltered ; ‘‘my poor 
father was murdered.” 

“By his own brother. And your uncle’s wife and 
child ? Were you ever told their fate ?” 

“They died.” 

‘You are sure of that?” 

“T! Sure! I only know what I have been told.” 

‘*What were you told ?” 

‘** That after my uncle—my uncle——” 

‘Was hanged! Say it out! He was tried, convicted, 
hanged !” 

**My aunt lived alone with her little girl. She had 
some money of her own, and that she converted into 
Government bonds, that were stolen. One night she 
died, as she had lived, alone. It was in Winter, and the 
neighbors noticing that the house had not been opened 
for two or three days, gave notice to the police, and the 
doors were forced. My aunt and her child were both 
found dead, and the coroner decided that they died of 
cold and starvation. The fact that the money was gone 
was proof that it must have been stolen, and my aunt was 
well known to be proud enongh to die of want, rather 
than ask assistance.” 
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‘This is the story you were told. Now hear the true 
On that Winter night of which you speak, Mrs. 
Langly was in her home, her child asleep beside her, 
when a beggar rapped upon her door; a woman, cold, 
starving, homeless, carrying in her arms a dead child, 
that had perished on the road. Before an hour had 
passed the mother, too, died. Mrs. Langly noticed that 
the woman had black hair, the child golden curls, like 
those of her own child, a little girl about the same size. 
In the silence and loneliness a sudden plan occurred to 
her : She would leave this dead woman and her child in 
her own place, and carry her shame far away, where her 
child need never know her father was a murderer. It was 
hard work to drag the body to her own bed, to dress it in 
her own clothes, to put clothing with her daughter’s 
name upon the dead child. But she did it all, alone. 
Then she hid her money in her bosom, awakened and 
dressed her child, and left her home for ever. She 
thought, blind fool, that she was to evade the Scripture, 
and to keep from her child the curse, ‘The sins of the 
father shall be visited upon the children.’ 

‘*She lived in utter seclusion, shut out from all that 
makes life desirable, and her child was her idol. Alone 
she thought to carry her heavy secret to the grave. See 
the mockery of it! You came. You, of all men, won 
her child’s love. You, with the ban of blood between 
you, would wed Eoline, your uncle Maxwell’s child ?” 

‘No, no!” he cried, shuddering ; ‘‘I see! Oh, how 
can I give her up? Eoline!” 

As if in answer to his call, Eoline stood in the doorway, 
her face as white as the snowy dress she wore. 

‘- Gerald !”’ she whispered ; ‘‘ farewell, Gerald !” 

He sprang forward and caught her as she fell—dead in 
his arms, 

Many weary weeks passed before the heart-disease, that 
was so mercifully brief with her child, released the suffer- 
ing mother, But rest came at last to end the painful life, 
and the villagers never solved the mystery of Woodlawn 
Cottage. ‘ 


one, 


OYSTER-CATCHERS. 


WaeEN you are coasting in Chandeleur Bay, running 
before a light breeze, your vessel will silently glide over 
along, narrows and bank, near Lake Elroy Bay, and unless 
the sail flaps or the keel strikes a reefy ridge, you pass 
unobstructedly Bayou La Loutre and enter Lake Elroy. 
Arrived at this place, called ‘‘ Entrada del Gobernador ” 
under the Spanish régime, your attention will be called 
to a flock of birds which you have never seen before or 
even heard of. These feathered hobgoblins of the bird 
fauna of Louisiana, sound asleep in the water, are entirely 
unconscious of visitors. They sleep grotesquely enough 
at sea, just like so many water-logged sticks, one end 
down and the other up. Look at these birds! Mere 
phantoms! Only a bill, and an uneasy, flesh-colored face 
and drowsy eyelashes. They are mocking the image of 
miniature albatrosses, like pictures in a small compass. 
Now appears a little of the snow-white neck, and marks 
the position of a sleeping seabird. Its body, still unseen, 
rests vertically extended to a length of nearly three feet 
below the rippling wavelets. 

You arouse the sleeper, and with one short cry of sur- 
prise, it instantly tips itself back in a horizontal position 
and swims off, steering with its broad, extended snow- 
white tail. If not badly frightened, it will reappear, with 
head and part of neck out, after a lapse of ten or fifteen 
minutes, to resurvey and call aloud its amazement ; but 
if thoroughly alarmed it disappears entirely, 








Much amusing speculation has been indulged in by 
various writers, even by naturalists, who declare that the 
ery of this mysterious bird and its call is the ‘human 
expression” of the famous “ girl-bird,” described by 
French and Spanish naturalists about the year 1768, at 
the beginning of Spanish satrapy in Louisiana. These 
imaginary “ girl-birds ” on the southeast coast and Chan- 
deleur estuary have been recorded in pathetic legends by 
almost all the contemporary French and Spanish poets 
and dramatists. We find it exceedingly difficult to recon- 
cile the stories so frequently told in former times of 
‘ girl-birds,” with the belief in mermaids. 

The fact is, that this sea-bird is not a girl, but a true 
bird, whose quiet practices consist in digging up from 
the sand and mudbeds of the shallow bay water the 
bulbous roots of the wild-celery and tearing juicy sea- 
weed fronds from their stronghold upon the spit-bottoms 
of rugged coasts and shell reefs. This bird does not sub- 
sist upon any animal food or fish. It is a good vegetarian, 
and has, besides, a decided taste for mollusks and oysters, 
if it can snatch them from the oyster-pail of the coasters, 
eating them out of the shell like human beings do. This 
bird is named the ‘‘ oyster-catcher,” and is of the ancient 
and prominent family of the ‘‘ I/emutopidide.” 


A COSTLY FLORAL MONOPOLY. 


Some time ago a Philadelphia florist named Evans paid 
Mr. Henry Bennett, of London, the extraordinary price of 
£750 ($3,750) for the rose known as the ‘‘ William Francis 
Bennett,” on condition that no cuttings or plants should 
be sold for four years, Mr. Evans having to look for his 
profits from the cut flowers. 

It is a question, however, whether it is possible to pre- 
vent the cuttings attached to the buds from being used 
by others for the purpose of propagation. Mr. Peter 
Henderson says that experiments have been made to as- 
certain the best means of killing the leaf-bud, or of pre- 
venting its growth. ‘Various remedies were suggested, 
such as touching the leaf-bud with acid, cutting it out, 
and squeezing the bud and stems. ‘The two latter 
methods we have experimented with, and find that neither 
of them is safe. Cuttings of several varieties of roses put 
in a month ago, that were squeezed both in the stem and 
bud, granulated throughout, and rooted quite as quickly 
as others put in at the same tifne without mutilation, and 
seemingly will make quite as good plants. Others from 
which the bud# were cut—leaving the leaf on, of course— 
in two out of three developed latent side-buds ; so that it 
seems neither of these methods is safe. If the suggestion 
of destroying the bud with acid were practicable, it cer- 
tainly would be objectionable from the danger to the 
hands when handling the roses.” A sure and practicable 
process is yet to be discovered. 


ROUND AND SQUARE ROOMS. 


Maw. is the only animal that builds his home after the 
pattern of the drygoods-box. And it is only the half- 
civilized man who insists upon that. In all Rome you do 
not find a single square room. They tell you in Rome 
that the rooms are built in square angles and triangles, 
and so on, as a charm against the evil eye. But that is 
largely a fiction. The Italian builds his home in curiously- 
shaped rooms because of the art and the love of the beau- 
tiful and shapely that is in him, Permit me to lay this 
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down briefly as another one of the rules to observe in | tary substance. Taking the milk of five mammals, in- 


‘building the house beautiful.” No one square room 
can be made either comely or comfortable. No bird, no 
7 beast, not even 
an Indian, will 
live in one un- 
less a prisoner. 
A round room 
or semi - globe- 
shaped is per- 
the most 





haps 
restful. 


the most perfect 
form of architec- 
ture we get here 
in America. Let 
us look in one 
of the hundred 
thousand brown- 
stone fronts in 
the fashionable parts of New York city. You find the 
home is simply a tunnel. It is sixteen to twenty feet 
wide. It is eighty feet deep. There is some straggling 
light at either end of this tunnel. But at best, the 
famous New York brown-stone front is simply a deep, 
gloomy tunnel. 














1, ASS’S MILK UNDER THE MICKOSUOPE: 
132 GLOBULES. 
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From a small beginning this interest has grown until it 
has assumed such proportions that entitles it to front 
rank among 
the American 
industries. 

Commenc- 
ing with tho 
milk, witacS 
entering intu 
a detailed 
discussion of 
the various 
breeds of 
cattle, we 
have a theme 
worthy the 
place it oc- 
eupies. Milk 
and its pro- 
ducts, how- 
ever, contain 
in them- 
selves prop- 
erties which 
with the 
least devia- 
tion from a 
prescribed 
method of 
manipulation 
is suscept- 
ible to many 
influences 
materially 
affecting its 
qualities 
when used 
as an alimen- 


The In- | 
dian wigwam is | 


} 








3, MICROSCOPIC APPEARANCE OF BUTTER MADE FROM PURE MILE. 


cluding our own species, we have : 


Cow, Ass, Woman, Goat. Ewe. 

Caseine..... 4.48 1,82 1.52 4,02 4.50 
Butter... . 3.13 0.11 3.55 3.32 4.20 
Sugar of milk. 4.77 6.08 6.50 5.28 5.00 
Various salts.. 0.60 0.34 0.45 0.58 0.68 
Water 87.02 91.65 87.98 86.80 85.62 
Total... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Solid matter... 12.98 8.00 12.02 13.20 14.38 


A sample from any of these varieties of milk highly 





magnified will 
show but little 
difference, save 


in the size of the 
globules of fat, 
they being the 
largest in the ass, 
and the smallest 
in that drawn 
from a woman, 
hence we will il- 
lustrate but the 
larger and the 
smaller secretion. 

Plate No. 1 re 
presents a por- 
tion of ass’s milk. 

We here see 
these globules nearly all the same size, the white back- 
ground representing the serous fluid in which they cir- 
culate. The butter particles perfectly separated will 
leave a transparent liquor of no importance in this con- 
nection. A 
single drop 
magnified to 
this size con- 
tains 152 
globules; 
it is a easy 
matter to 
estimate the 
amount of 
butteragiven 
amount of 
milk will 
yield by de- 
termining 
the size and 
number of 
these glob- 
ules; hence 
the richness 
or quality of 
milk  de- 
pends, first, 
upon the 
number of 
globules; 
second, upon 
the size of 
the globules, 

Plate No. 
2 represents 
a drop of 
woman’s 
milk, drawn 
from a per- 
son in good 














2. A DROP OF WOMAN’S MILK UNDER 
MICROSCOPE: 159 GLOBULES, 
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liealth, with a child five months old, nearly the same 
age as the colt of the former. 

This sample contains 159 globules, but by carefully 
measuring with the lines of the microscope, we find them 
to represent in 
the aggregate 
precisely the 
same relative 
proportion of fats 
as shown in the 
,\| analysis (p. 756). 
| These globules, 
being of them- 
selves of less 
specific gravity 
than the liquid 
in which they 
float, readily rise 
to the surface. 
We now have 
cream. 

Leaving the consideration of all varieties of milk save 
that of the cow, we will trace it until butter is reached. 

A portion of cream placed beneath the microscope 
shows these globules the same size as seen in the milk, 
though they are lying close upon each other, the in- 
terstices being filled mostly with air, instead of the serous 
liquid before mentioned. Subjected to analysis we have : 
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4, OLEOMARGARINE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE, 





Nc Sat Saree win Rh awn Os) a eC RAEN OSH 4.5 

0 SEE EAE OEE EE OT 3.5 

| PO yee rrr et ee 92.0 
EE. ices Wats cseonmivdeawandeeonss 100.00 


Divided into layers, the upper stratum is richer in 
butter; the 
lower, in ca- 
seine. 

There is 
involved 
here a prin- 
ciple difficult 
to explain. 
As stated 
before, the 
globules seen 
in milk are 
of equal size, 
but by some 
means they 
undergo a 
very slight 
change, in- 
asmuch as, 
watched 
through a 
properly 
constructed 
instrument, 
we notice 
them to vary 
in size as 
they ascend, 
the larger, 
hence richer, 
coming to 
the surface 
first, and the 
smaller ones 
following, 
accounting 








6, STORE OLEOMARGARINE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. ed. 








for the dissimilarity of qualities in the various layers or 
strata of cream. The only reason we can give for this is 
that they become broken and subdivided, as will be ex- 
plained further on. 


The cream subjected to agitation, these globules burst 
their covering, and the contents unite by molecular cohe- 
sion, eventually forming a compact, homogeneous mass. 
We now have butter containing variable proportions of 
margarine, butyroleine, butyrine, caproine, and caprine. 
These elements, taken into a healthy stomach, undergo 
chymification in 
three and one- 
half hours. 

When this sub- 
stance termed 
butter began to 
assume import- 
ance as an article 
of export, and 
the United States, 
instead of pur- 
chasing from the 
East, began to 
send countless 
tons to foreign 
countries, invent- 
ive ‘Genius 
went forth on his 
rambles once more,” and attempted to devise methods 
by which this product could be produced artificially, as 
it were, overcoming the trouble and expense of keep- 
ing cows and transforming the milk into butter. He 
finally found the elements of butter represented in the 
fats of ani- 
mals, and 
eventually 
succeeded in 
making a 
proper mix- 
ture of ole- 
ine and mar- 
garine, that, 
with the ad- 
dition of 
certain ex- 
tractive prin- 
ciples, color- 
ing matters, 
etc., in out- 
ward appear- 
ance closely 
_resem bled 
butter. The 
peculiar 
aroma, how- 
ever, was still 
lacking ; yet, 
not to be 
baffled, he 
tried sour 
milk, butter- 
milk, and 
all the by- 
products of 
butter manu- 
facture, until 
these were 
all exhaust- 
Finally 
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the cow's udder itself was used, and behold he cried 
Eureka! The result was oleomargarine, a sample of 
which, placed beneath the microscope, resembled that 
as seen in Plate 4. 

The people hailed this discovery as one of the achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century, and the poorer classes, 
with pure butter at sixty-five or seventy cents per pound, 
now placed the oleomargarine on their tables and side- 
boards. In fact, at this time it was indeed a good sub- 
stitute, the only difference being in a microscopical view 
and the proportions of its elements. It will be seen by re- 
ference to Plate 4 that the difference shown by the micro- 
scope is not great, consisting principally of the number 
and size of the fat globules. The taste, smell and color 
being supplied by artificial means, it was made to closely 
resemble the pure article, but its consistency and melt- 
ing point were always a distinguishing characteristic. 
Chemically considered, we give the results as presented 
by Dr. Mott to the State Board of Health of New York : 


No. 1, No 2, 
Constituents, Natural Artificial 
Butt r, Butter. 
Water ” 11.968 11.203 
Lutter solids 88.032 88,797 
| i eee , ; 100,000 100.000 
Oleine... ) aaa ‘ 
Palmatine... 23.824 24.893 
Insoluble fats..... Stearine.... ) 
| Arachine. .... 51.421 56.298 
| Myristine..... ) 
, Butyrine...... ) 
Soluble fats,...... } Caprine... int 
| Caproine...... 7.432 1,823 
Capryline...... 
CID. inn ss bddts Kandesesebeexe ‘ .192 621 
ibtcitsnavins sebbeheeseRt Rhdene 5.162 5.162 
ND, on os pdesusacediacnsene trace trace 


This shows conclusively that the sample of butter ex 
amined by the doctor was not a pure article, inasmuch as 
the salt in butter was made equal to oleomargarine, and 
both show traces of some coloring matter. We are will- 
ing, however, to admit the striking similarity of the two 
analyses ; they accord pretty closely with the results as 
shown by the microscope. Even then this substance was 
not an economical article of food for the class of custom- 
ers it was destined to please in this respect, inasmuch as 
instead of three and one-half hours required for chymifi- 
cation, it required within a few minutes of twice as long ; 
hence was not a fit food for nor a valuable luxury to these 
who labor hard. Again, the preponderance of certain 
constituents would tend to retard rather than accelerate 
digestion of other foods, not acting as an aid, but a hin- 
drance ; hence it was an unfit food at any price. 

Oleomargarine, however, became in a short time quite 
popular, while Genius slept; but Americans do not 
sleep long, and on the strength of the popularity—shall 
we say well earned ?—attained by oleomargarine, a demand 
for a substitute, bearing about the same relative position 
as it did to butter, was created; and in this country a 
demand means a supply, and this demand was soon sup- 
plied with a substance composed of, we might say, the 
filth from the shops and fertilizer-works. Anything of a 
greasy consistency was at once in good demand, for what 
purpose few knew, and fewer cared ; but to-day it is 
known, to a most positive certainty, that all this offal is 
worked up into some substance with a name ending with 
the talismanic “ine,” and sold as a cheap substitute for 
pure butter. Asample of this late candidate magnified 


is represented in Plate 5. 
The sample from which the illustration was taken was 








called butterine, and found in a retail grocery store in 
Chicago. The price was 21} cents per pound, and found 
a realy market in cheap boarding-houses, hotels, res- 
taurants, ete. Assuming the rdle of purchaser in quan- 
tity, after repeated failures we finally found an office 
over which the following sign appeared (in fact, the same 
sign remains there to-day, for aught we know to the con- 
trary) : ‘‘The highest market price paid for bone fat, 
butter fat, hog’s lard, all conditions, horse fat, beef 
tallow, mutton tallow, suint.” Passing into the office, 
two dirty, greasy foreigners were found: one, reading a 
flashy sporting paper ; the other, cutting the comb off a 
game rooster. A desire to purchase butterine was at first 
taken as an insult, but finally we were informed they were 
‘interested in a butter factory beyond the city limits.” 
A short time subsequently came a test to the laboratory, 
asking for a certain combination, and though another 
name appeared on the stationery, the check for services 
was drawn by D. R. & Co., and their place of business the 
same as the office we first visited. 

Of course, it is not meet that we give place and name, 
nor to declare, with no modifying whatever, that the par- 
ties are one and the same; but in case they are, and the 
test made for them was for the purpose of making an 
article of food, a life residence in the State Prison is too 
mild a sentence by half. But to resume our narrative. 

A sample of these goods as purchased from the retail 
dealer is well shown in Plate 6, but the action of chemicals 
revealed a state of things astonishing to behold and hor- 
rible to contemplate. A true and impartial analysis gave : 

Stearine, 

Oleine, 

Volatile neutral matter with a rancid odor, 

Volatile acid - ais 2 S 

Volatile alkaline “ a ai 

Caproic acid, 

Oleic acid, 

Margaric acid, 

Stearic “ 

Yellow coloring matter, 

Non-acid, non-volatile matter, soluble in water, 

Vegetable oils, 

Vegetable acid ; 
while the spectroscope showed elements that would make 
a butter-eater at the lunch-counter retch. Uric acid—the 
crystals are shown in the cut—putrefactive substances 
giving rise to noxious gases, sulphate and carbonate of 
ammonia, sulphate of potash, are a few of the many ex- 
traneous matters shown by the lines on the spectroscope. 

It needs no physician to tell us what results will follow 
the prolonged use of food like this ; we need not curse 
Asia for the cholera, China for her lepers, Africa for her 
loathsomeness, nor France for her rottenness planted on 
American soil, for we have here the germs of disease far 
above them all in its devastating and depopulating influ- 
ences. While we permit without restriction the manu- 
facture and sale of compounds containing the germs of 
the most loathsome diseases, it is folly to curse the fates 
which compel us to submit to the ravages of yellow 
fever, typhoid fever or smallpox. Think of animalculw 
that live, in spite of salt, in the butter with which we 
smear our bread! Think of the loathsome rottenness of 
the dog’s lard, horse grease, and bone fat from those 
establishments at Union Stock Yards, the stench of which 
can be felt many miles away ! 

Ah, you dear old cow! America counterfeits your pro- 
ducts while living; your tallow, meat, hide, and very 
horns and bones, when dead; but you can still retain 
your glue—for this is about all that is left of you non- 
counterfeited, 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


THE subject of applying steam to the trawl-fisheries has excited 
much interest and controversy in Great Britain. Progressive 
heads have seen how great the advantage would be, while the un- 
progressive have fought it because it was an innovation, and the 
timid have sung the jeremiads over the idea always heard when 
new machinery is applied-in old industries. The North Sea Fish- 
ing Company, of Granton, on the Firth of Forth, Scotland, have 
built a steam-trawler, and her trial trip was made on December 
15th, an account of which was published in English journals : 
**On the run down the Firth a speed of ten knots an hour was 
easily kept up, and, on going southeast, the canvas was used to try 
the vessel under sail and steam, and resulted in marked success, 
the vessel standing up well, notwithstanding one or two sharp 
squalls which were encountered, and the speed improved by a 
knot or a knot and ahalf. In order to let some of the gentlemen 
aboard have a little insight into steam-trawling, the trawl] was let 
down for less than an hour, and, when the catch was taken on 
board, it was found to contain a fair take of cod, whiting, had- 
dock, ecodling, rae, flounder, ete., no fish being less than nine 
inches, nor in any way broken or disfigured. The trawl was 
wrought by Newhaven fishermen, under Mr, D, Allan’s superin- 
tendenee, A young Belgian, who is having a steam-fishing-vessel 
of large dimensions built by Messrs Allan, took an active part with 
the net, and Mr. Pearcey, of Her Majesty’s ship Challenger, collected 
numerous specimens by means of a small surface net, and also 
from what the large trawl brought from the bottom. A lively dis- 
cussion was got up aboard as to whether most immature fish were 
destroyed by line fishermen or trawlers. It was considered that, 
as immature fish take bait readily, the fishermen must kill numbers 
of them in getting the hook clear, whereas, when taken aboard 
trawlers, they are immediately put back into the sea alive. As 
only the shoes at each end of the trawl, about four inches broad, 
touch the ground regularly, it is believéd very few, if any, fish are 
destroyed, for the trawl going over the ground s0 slowly gives the 
fish plenty of time to clear the shoes and either run into the net or 
take the outside of it, The foot-rope, being hempen and not 
always on the ground, does little or no damage.”—(London Field.) 
This is of especial interest to Americans as the Caller Ou, as this 
trawler is named, is intended to fish on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, where she will come into competition with our fleets, 


Tue War Department long ago established an Artillery School at 
Fortress Monroe, supplying the younger officers in that branch of 
the service with a training additional to that given at West Point. 
‘Their studies are not confined to the handling of great guns, how- 
ever ; chemistry, geology, and other sciences, are taught. The 
chemical laboratory is in charge of Lieutenant John P. Wisser, 
lately instructor at West Point. Lieutenant Wisser carries his 
pupils through a practical course, chiefly quahtitative, of chem- 
istry applied to military science, ‘‘ Finding no text-book,” says 
Cassino’s Science Record “covering this field, he has written a 
very useful manual for laboratory practice. Part I. contains a 
brief summary of the principles of chemistry, and of chemical 
analysis. Part II. contains special analysis with detailed instruc- 
tions, viz.: Gunpowder, gun-metal, iron ores, fuels, potable water, 
air, and the army rations. Thé regulations of the Artillery School 
unfortunately compress the laboratory practice into altogether too 
brief a a period for Professor Wisser to do justice to those receiv- 
ing his instruction.” 


THE existence of two forms of the adult male in all the species 
of the genus of the crayfish Cambarus was discovered by Louis 
Agassiz, the difference between them consisting principally in the 
generative organs. Hagen studied it, and concluded it a case of 
dimorphism analogous to that known in insects and plants. Walter 
Faxon, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, now 
announces that specimens in his keeping have changed back from 
what was thought the more advanced to the simpler form, It, 
therefore, appears probable, as he says, that the two forms of cray- 
fish are alternating periods in the life of the individual, the “ first ” 
form being assumed during the pairing season, the “second ” 
form during the intervals between the pairing season. The change 
is affected by a molt. “Such @ change as this,” says Faxon, “is 
unparalleled, so far as I know. Among the invertebrata, and even 
among the vertebrata, the cases of partial atrophy of the generative 
organs, or shedding of antler (as in the stag) after the rut is over, 
are scarcely comparable.” 


Tue volume for 1883 of the Proceedings of the National Museum 
was a very rich one. Besides the more technical material it con- 
tained was an account of Leonhard Stejneger, of the natural his- 
tory of the Commander Islands, at the entrance of Behring’s Sea. 
The character of this land-fauna is palewarctic, and Mr. Stejneger 
shows that it is derived mainly from Asia, Cape Kronotski being 
only one hundred miles distant. The flora is like that of the 
treeless regions of Northern Europe, with such exceptions as two 
rhododendrons and the Sarama lily. The islands are completely 
destitute of trees beyond a few shrubs, but the rich soil and exces- 
sive moisture cause a plentiful ‘ chapparal” vegetation, especially 
in the valleys. Animals, small and great, which are new to science, 
were collected, and are now being studied by the specialists at 
Washington. 

THE sensitiveness of river-fish as to fear is shown and taken 
advantage of in India and Burmah. Among a thousand other 
wasteful devices by which the empire is being ruined in respect to 
this food resouree, which under the native rulers of ancient days 
was a matter of royal solicitude and regulation, traps and nets 
having been arranged in the river, the next step is to provide a 
rope which shall reach across from bank to hank, To this rope 








are attached, at intervals, bones, leaves, bunches of grass, stalks of 
weeds, pith, ete. Two persons then take the ends of this rope, and 
by jerking and splashing with it, cause all the fish to dart away in 
terror toward the nets, Certain methods of fishing in use among 
the Indians of Carolina when Europeans first visited them were 
closely similar to this, : 


MIcRoscopists will be interested in a method of making the 
absolute alcohol so necessary in their work upon the tissues of 
animals, which will be less expensive than the present redistilla- 
tion. Ordinary blue vitriol is burned or calcined until all water of 
crystallization is expelled, and the resulting powder is put into 
commercial (95 per cent.) alcohol, from which it extracts a large 
part of the water. By repeating the operation several times an 
almost absolute alcohol may be obtained. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


REASSURING.—Sick Man: “ What! a lady physician ? I want a 
doctor to make me well, not a woman to make lovetome.” Woman 
Physician (bashfully): “I promise to do neither.” 


Tue fiftieth anniversary is called a “ golden ” wedding, because 
it takes about all of a man’s lifetime to find it. It’s a big thing 
when you get to it, but finding it is about as uncertain as pocket 
mining. 

A GENTLEMAN whose conquests in the 
numberless, at last married. ‘‘ Now, my dear,” said his better- 
half, “I hope you'll amend.” ‘ Madam,” says he, ‘you may 
depend upon it, this is my last folly.” 


female world were 


Sarp the sailor to his sweetheart : “ I know that ladies care 
little about nautical matters, but if you had your choice of a ship, 
what kind of one would you prefer?” She cast down her eyes, 
blushed, and whispered : “ A little smack.” : 


GUNTER, the pastrycook, was out with the hounds one day, 
when Lord Alvaney praised his horse. “ Yes, my lord, he is a good 
horse,” said Gunter, “but he is so hot I can’t hold him. ‘ Why 
don’t you ice him, then ?” asked his lordship. 


A GENTLEMAN named Dunlop remarked that he had never heard 
his name punned upon, and did not believe it could be done. 
“There is nothing in the world more easy, sir,’ remarked a 
punster ; just lop off half of the name, and it is Dun.” 


CHARLES LAMB represented the ordinary church-goer. ‘ You 
don’t seem to be any better for what I said to you,” complained his 
friend. ‘ No,” was the beautiful and charitable reply, ‘‘ but the 
man who sat next to me must be, because it all went in one ear 
and out at the other,” 


TacTicaL.—A famous Prussian general was inspecting some 
military stables. ‘‘What do I see there,” he said, in tones of 
thunder, to a sergeant—‘‘ cobwebs ?” “ Yes, sir,” was the respect- 
ful reply. ““We keep them thore to catch the flies, and prevent 
their teasing the horses,” : 

A SMART young man saw, with blushing pride, a pretty actress 
watch him, and, growing bold too soon, he was thus repulsed : 
“Oh, you need not apologize for speaking to me. Yes, I did 
notice you ; but the fact is, Iam studying a big silly boy's part, 
and wanted a good lay-figure to look at.” a 


A PHILOSOPHER who had borrowed some money to pay for his 
night’s lodging at a hotel, woke up in the night and saw a person 
climbing through the window. With admirable nonchalance he 
said to the intruder : ‘‘ Look here, my friend, you'll get into debt 
if you rob me, for you won't find anything but unreceipted tailors’ 
bills in my pockets, 


SEATED on the outside of a maileoach, in the days when the iron 
horse was still unknown, a gentleman saw two young ladies sitting 
opposite to him, one of them evidently being very ill. As the coach 
stopped to change horses the other young lady.began to alight. 
The gentleman immediately offered his assistance, saying, as he 
did so, “I fear your companion is ill. I hope it is nothing seri- 
ous ?” “Serious enough,” replied the lady; “it is the heart.” 
“Not an aneurism, I hope?” ‘ No-o-o,” sobbed the young lady, 
“it is a cornet of hussars.” 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

AN old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affeec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





SEND your address on a postal card for 100-page Book on tha 
Liver, Dn, SANFORD, 24 Duane Street, New York City. 
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